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fs theme of this address is simply that 
ideas about boundaries are related to their 
geographical and historical milieu. This theme 
is implicit in many writings about boundaries. 
It has been clearly exemplified for a particu- 
lar area and era in Norman Pounds’s two 
papers on the concept of natural frontiers, 
which appeared in the Annals of this associ- 
ation five and eight years ago.” It is my aim 
to extend the study backward and forward in 
time and expand it in space and to a variety 
of boundary concepts. 

To develop my theme fully would demand 
a great deal more time than I have had in 
which to prepare this paper, and a great deal 
more time than I have in which to deliver it. 
It would have been impossible to complete 
even this limited survey without the generous 
help of many friends.? Indeed, so many have 
helped me that I feel like that editor of sym- 
posia who was introduced to an audience as 
“aman you all know; you have either read his 
books or written them.” 


1 Address given by the Honorary President of The 
Association of American Geographers at its 55th An- 
nual Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 1, 1959. 

*Norman J. G. Pounds, “The Origin of the Idea of 
Natural Frontiers in France,” Annals, Association of 
American Geographers, Vol. 41 (1951), pp. 146-57, 
and “France and ‘Les Limites Naturelles’ from the 
Seventeenth to the Twentieth Centuries,” ibid., Vol. 
44 (1954) pp. 51-62. 

*The following have supplied information and sug- 
gestions. I hope I have omitted no name: Edwin H. 
Bryan (Bishop Museum), Cheng-siang Chen (Na- 
tional Taiwan University), John D. Eyre (University 
of North Carolina), Eric Fischer (George Washing- 
ton University), Ralph Fisher ( University of Illinois), 
Otto E. Guthe (U. S. Government), Andrew Gyorgy 
(Boston University), Arthur R. Hall (U. S. Govern- 
ment), Robert B. Hall (Asia Foundation), Richard 

me (University of Wisconsin), James M. 
Hunter (Georgetown University ), K6z6 Iwata (Tokyo 
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In surveying boundary concepts from pole 
to pole and from the age of the slingshot to 
that of the sputnik, I have deliberately chosen 
breadth over depth. The choice of breadth 
has revealed to me how little I know about 
long periods of time and wide sweeps of 
space. Eight months of study have not been 
enough to make up these deficiencies. In most 
parts of this paper I have had to rely on sec- 
ondary materials, and on only a sampling of 
those. I only hope that the very faults of this 
paper, its obvious gaps, its possible errors, will 
be a challenge to critics to do more and do 
it better. 

I am focussing on boundaries rather than 
frontiers, but anyone who has delved into the 
subject knows that it is impossible completely 
to separate the two. I am dealing with both 
external and internal boundaries, partly in 
response to the availability of materials, partly 
because, for some times and places, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the two kinds sharply. 





Gakugei University), Mrs.° Marion Kelly (Bishop 
Museum), E. S. Kirby (University of Hong Kong), 
George Kish (University of Michigan), Ladis K. D. 
Kristof (University of Chicago), Owen Lattimore 
(Johns Hopkins University), Alexander Melamid 
(New York University), Leopold Pospisil (Yale Uni- 
versity), Norman J. G. Pounds (Indiana University ), 
David N. Rowe (Yale University), O. H. K. Spate 
(Australian National University), Joseph E. Spencer 
(University of California at Los Angeles), William L. 
Thomas (University of California at Riverside), Rich- 
ard Walker ( University of South Carolina), C. Brad- 
ford Welles (Yale University), Herold J. Wiens (Yale 
University), Robert L. Williams (Yale University), 
Karl A. Wittfogel ( University of Washington). Messrs. 
Fischer, Hartshorne, Kristof, and Pounds read the 
manuscript and made very valuable suggestions. The 
author of course assumes full responsibility for the 
published paper. 











TRIBAL BOUNDARY CONCEPTS 


I begin with the boundary concepts of 
people we call “primitive,” whose political sys- 
tems we loosely call “tribal.” One might call 
this the study of anthropological political ge- 
ography, though I am tempted by “geoanthro- 
politics.” This is a field in which political 
geographers have trod only lightly. It is easy 
to assume that primitive men have primitive 
ideas about boundaries, and that these are 
more or less alike around the world. A com- 
mon assumption has been that primitive men 
have no linear boundaries but only zones. As 
Ratzel neatly puts it, “Not lines but positions 
are the essentials for this concept.” He de- 
scribes many such cases,> and they undoubt- 
edly are common, but there certainly are 
exceptions. Forde says that the Boro, a people 
of the western Amazon, may set up fences and 
other boundary marks in the forest and use 
stream courses to delimit territories.* Both the 
Maidu of California and the Vedda of Ceylon 
had boundaries that were sometimes patrolled 
by sentries, according to Lowie.’ Sharp de- 
scribes the region of the Cape York peninsula 
of Australia inhabited by the Yir Yoront and 
their neighbors as divided into thousands of 
small, named tracts. These are clan property, 
the clan being “the only corporate entity,” and 
are clustered to form larger, unnamed tracts, 
“the boundaries of which are well defined.”* 
Pospisil spent a year in a part of New Guinea 
where European influence was virtually nil. 
Politically, the people among whom he lived 
formed a confederacy with four subdivisions. 
Boundaries, both internal and external, were 
clear-cut.® 





*Friedrich Ratzel, “Die Gesetze des raumlichen 
Wachstums der Staaten,” Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
Vol. 42 (1896), p. 103. 

5 Friedrich Ratzel, Politische Geographie (Miinchen 
und Leipzig: Oldenbourg, 1897), pp. 458-63. 

®C. Daryll Forde, Habitat, Economy and Society, 
A Geographical Introduction to Ethnology (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934), p. 145. 

7 Robert H. Lowie, Social Organization (New York: 
Rinehart, 1948), p. 139. 

®R. Lauriston Sharp, “People Without Politics,” 
in Systems of Political Control and Bureaucracy in 
Human Societies, Proceedings, American Ethnological 
Society (Seattle: American Ethnological Society, 
1958), pp. 3-4. 

® Leopold Pospisil, Kapauku Papuans and Their 
Law, Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 54 (New Haven: Department of Anthropology, 
Yale University, 1958), pp. 96-97. 
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Definite boundaries are compatible with 
depopulated defensive zones. Ratzel cites 
examples described by Barth and others from 
the Sudan, while Fischer mentions similar 
sharply bounded no-man’s-lands between Ger. 
manic tribes.'° 

Barton’s book on the Kalingas is an inter. 
esting anthropological study that touches on 
political geography.'' This people of the 
Luzon mountains inhabits much the same sort 
of environment as do the Ifugaos, and makes 
its living in much the same way. But the 
Kalingas developed the more definite concept 
of territory and boundaries. The Ifugaos 
have a zonal concept. The home region is 
surrounded by a neutral zone, with the people 
of which there is generally peace and inter- 
marriage. Around this is a feudist zone with 
which there is more strife and less marriage. 
Outside all is a war zone, where hostility is 
the normal expectation. The Kalingas, on the 
contrary, present “a hard crustacean shell with 
respect to foreign affairs.” “The bounds are 
vague and shifting in Ifugao, definite and 
stable in Kalinga.”!* Barton further states 
that, although kinship is more often in the 
people’s consciousness than is territory, terri- 
torial units are dominating the kinship groups, 
a process “considerably more advanced among 
the Kalingas than among the Ifugaos.”" 

Kinship and territory have been major prin- 
ciples of political organization, sometimes 
competing, sometimes cooperating or compro- 
mising. Lowie argues convincingly that the 
territorial principle is never absent, even 
where kinship appears to be of overwhelming 
importance.’ The territorial principle has 
tended to dominate as political development 
has progressed, though relics of kinship ap- 
pear, as in the conflict of jus sanguinis and jus 
soli. It is permissible, I think, to say that the 
problem of racial segregation in the United 
States today is a form of kinship-territory 
conflict. The issue can be stated as, Shall 
there be two grades of citizenship based on 
so-called “blood” or only one based on terti- 





1° Ratzel, “Die Gesetze des riiumlichen Wachstums 
der Staaten,” op. cit., p. 103; Eric Fischer, personal 
communication. 

11 R. F. Barton, The Kalingas, Their Institutions and 
Custom Law (University of Chicago Press, 1949). 

12 Ibid., p. 138. 

13 Thid., p. 137. 

14 Robert H. Lowie, The Origin of the State (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927), pp. 51-73. 
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tory? Residential segregation is a more or less 
conscious attempt to maintain the racial sys- 
tem by forcing it into the more viable terri- 
torial form. But if there is anything in his- 
torical trends, one should bet on the ultimate 
triumph of the territorial principle pure and 
simple. 

Barton’s study of the Kalingas illustrates the 
kinship-territory interaction in another way. 
Two men of different Ifugao home regions 
may enter into a trading partnership, which 
involves ceremonies and obligations, even to 
avenging the death of the partner's kin if it 
occurs in certain places. These Ifugao part- 
nerships are usually not stable. Among the 
Kalingas, similar pacts have developed into 
“one of the most admirable and efficient 
primitive institutions I have ever seen or read 
about.”"5 These peace pacts, as they are 
called, are “held” by an individual and his 
kin and can be inherited. Only a man with 
numerous kin can muster the strength to 
enforce such a pact. The people of a region 
sometimes speak of themselves as “owned” by 
the pact-holders, although there is general 
social equality. As a mere hypothesis, I sug- 
gest that, in the absence of outside forces, 
Kalinga peace pacts might presage the devel- 
opment of a sort of feudalism and the emer- 
gence of strong territorial concepts. They 
could represent the incipient merger of the 
kinship and territorial principles, with the 
commoner’s kinship bonds politically subli- 
mated, so to speak, to those of the pact-hold- 
ing families. ; 

The foregoing are only samples of the 
possibilities that are open to the political 
geographer who delves into anthropology. 
The man who enters this field will find, how- 
ever, that anthropologists have by no means 
supplied all the data he desires. The anthro- 
pologist who studies the politics of primitive 
peoples is likely to stop just where the political 
geographer becomes most interested. Tribal 
customs are described in detail, but the areal 
aspects of politics are likely to be given only 
vaguely, if at all."* There may be more on 
what may be called political ecology — for 


Barton, op. cit., pp. 144 ff. 
"*In the index to the contents of the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, “boundary” appears but once, and 
that refers to property lines. George P. Murdock et 
al., Outline of Cultural Materials (3rd ed.; New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1950). 
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example, on the relation of customary law to 
agriculture — but even here, the things the 
geographer wants to know in detail are often 
the things that the anthropologist records only 
generally. This is of course no criticism of 
anthropolgists. They do their research in 
terms of their own disciplinary goals. Rather 
it is an appeal to political geographers to do 
field work among primitive peoples. The 
results may be highly significant, for the polit- 
ical geography of tribes may shed light on that 
of national states. 


SOME ASIAN BOUNDARY CONCEPTS AND PRACTICES 


China can hardly be said to have had inter- 
national boundaries, in the strict sense, until 
modern times. Like the Romans, the Chinese 
considered themselves to be surrounded by 
barbarians, not by nations of equal rank.'” 
The Chinese did, according to Lattimore, 
conceive of and desire precise limits between 
themselves and the barbarians. “The idea of 
a stable and exact Frontier—a Great Wall 
Frontier—was inherent in the structure of 
China as a whole. What could not be included 
must be excluded.”!8 This was especially true 
on the north, vis-a-vis the peoples of the 
steppes. China’s southern frontier was one on 
which the Chinese mode of agriculture could 
expand; that on the north could be crossed 
only by adopting another mode of life.® The 
Chinese state was built on the base of irri- 
gated agriculture. In Wittfogel’s terminology, 
it was an agromanagerial despotism, ruling a 
hydraulic society.”° Its organization was inap- 
plicable to the steppes. But the ideal of a 
linear boundary between China and the step- 
pes was never fully realized in practice. “That 
which was politically conceived as a sharp 
edge was persistently spread by the ebb and 
flow of history into a relatively broad and 
vague margin.”! 





17 Theodore Herman, “Group Values Toward the 
National Space: The Case of China,” The Geo- 
graphical Review, Vol. 49 (1959), pp. 165-67. Also 
personal communications, E. $. Kirby and David N. 
Rowe. 

18 Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China 
(2nd ed.; New York: American Geographical Society, 
1951), pp. 482-83. 

19 Tbid., pp. 38-41. 

2° Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, A Com- 
parative Study of Total Power (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1957). 

*! Lattimore, op. cit., p. 238. 
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Wall-building, according to Lattimore, was 
an expression of the desire for linear frontiers. 
It was, he says, a characteristic of the age. 
There were many Chinese walls before the 
Great Wall was built.2* He calls the concept 
of a Great Wall “a product of the kind of state 
created within China”*—a centralized state 
based on irrigated agriculture. In this connec- 
tion, it may be noted that the steppe frontier 
of China parallels and flanks the irrigated val- 
ley of the Hwang Ho, exposing it to invasion 
at many points. In contrast, Egypt's steppe 
frontier is transverse to the Nile. 

Americans, conditioned by their own west- 
ward expansion, commonly think of frontiers 
as advancing and eventually disappearing. 
But only in recent times has Chinese expan- 
sion beyond the Great Wall been of that char- 
acter. The historical purpose was to control 
the frontier rather than to obliterate it. The 
wall itself is evidence that further conquest 
was not strongly desired. Expansion beyond 
it was essentially defensive, to control border 
peoples, to suppress embryonic march-states. 

In the steppes, the Chinese could not use 
their power in a normal way.** At the risk of 
a strained analogy, one may suggest that this 
expresses a difficulty facing the United States 
along its “ideological frontier’*® today. The 
normal American way combines what we call 
“democracy” and “free enterprise.” We under- 
stand that these words are simplifications of 
a complex way of life that has grown up in 
Europe and North America, chiefly, over 
many generations. We have found it difficult 
to operate in this way in lands of very differ- 
ent histories. At times even the most liberal 
of us must dream of a Great Wall—amilitary, 
political, and economic—shutting out those 
whose ways we do not understand. It is for- 
tunate that orbiting sputniks remind us of the 
impossibility of such a boundary concept in 
this age. 

China’s southern frontier has been studied 


22 Owen Lattimore, “Origins of the Great Wall of 
China: A Frontier Concept in Theory and Practice,” 
The Geographical Review, Vol. 27 (1937), pp. 
529-49. 

28 Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers, op. cit., p. 434. 

% Ibid., p. 474. 

2° The term “ideological frontier” is from Ladis K. 
D. Kristof, “The Nature of Frontiers and Boundaries,” 
pp. 269-82, present issue of Annals. The author has 
generously permitted me to refer to his manuscript. 
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by my colleague, Herold Wiens.2* In this 
region, a sort of indirect rule was maintained 
over some border peoples. Wiens quotes g 
statesman of the Ming Dynasty as follows: 
These barbarians are like the wild deer, 
institute direct civil administration by Han-Chinese 
magistrates would be like herding deer into the hal] 
of a house and trying to tame them. . . . On the 
other hand, to leave these tribal chieftains to them. 
selves to conduct their own alliances or split up the 
domains, is like releasing deer into the wilderness 
without enclosing fences. . . . However, to frag- 
ment these domains under separate chieftains is to 
follow the policy of erecting restraining fences and 
is consonant with the policy of gelding the stallion 
and castrating the boar.?? 
But the Ming Court did not consistently fol- 
low this policy and the Ch’ing Dynasty was 
even more negligent. “Far from maintaining 
peace in the frontier area, [the chieftains] 
became the instigators of strife, and their 
capacity for protecting the frontiers was 
negligible.” 

One would expect to find waterpartings in 
common use as internal boundaries in lands of 
irrigated agriculture, to preserve the unity 
of drainage basins. Such in fact is often the 
case, Japan and Hawaii being exceptionally 
good examples. But the relationship of bound- 
ary to waterparting is incompletely explained 
by the assumption that it is inevitable. One 
must consider the relative role of pastoralism, 
for instance. Pastoralism was lacking in Japan 
and Hawaii.2® Where it is important, as in 
Tibet, waterpartings may not be the obvious 
boundaries. Kingdon Ward says of the Ti- 
betan: “His frontier is the verge of the grass- 
land, the fringe of the Pine forest, the 50-inch 
rainfall contour beyond which no salt is. . . . 





26 Herold J. Wiens, China’s March Toward the 
Tropics (New Haven: The Shoestring Press, 1954). 

27 Ibid., p. 219. 

28 Ibid., pp. 220 and 240. 

29 Pasture is the largest single category of land-use 
in Hawaii today, exceeding cultivated land four-fold 
(John Wesley Coulter, Agricultural Land-use Planning 
in the Territory of Hawaii (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii, 1940], p. 57) but the internal boundaries 
are still essentially those established along interfluve 
ridges in Polynesian days, forming sectors based on 
the coast and reaching back into the main mountain 
masses. (Robert D. King, “Districts in the Hawaiian 
Islands,” in John Wesley Coulter, A Gazetteer of the 
Territory of Hawaii (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 
1935], pp. 214-30. Stephen B. Jones, “Geography 
and Politics in the Hawaiian Islands,” The Geograph- 
ical Review, Vol. 28 [1938], pp. 206-208. Also per- 
sonal communications, Edwin H. Bryan, Jr., 
Mrs. Marion A. Kelly.) 
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The barrier may be invisible; but it is a far 
more formidable one to a Tibetan than the 
Great Himalayan range.”®° 

Chinese statesmen, many centuries B.C., 
recognized the virtues of highlands and the 
defects of rivers as boundary sites, for their 
civilization.*! The ideal of waterpartings as 
boundaries can be found in Japanese writings 
of the eighth century, A.D.*? Indeed, the 
Japanese word for boundary is sakai, which 
means crest or divide. Where the Japanese 
boundaries cross or follow streams, they nearly 
always do so in parts of the course where 
there is little or no irrigated land. 

In the third century, B.C., China first be- 
came a unified state and was divided into 
districts. The formal subdivision of Japan into 
provinces or kuni dates from the seventh and 
eighth centuries, A.D. The Chinese and Japa- 
nese languages use several of the same char- 
acters for territorial subdivisions, though the 
size of the division to which a given character 
applies may be quite different. 

The general uniformity in size of the sub- 
divisions of Japan is notable. This bespeaks 
not merely a naive use of waterpartings as 
obvious features but also a concept and a plan. 
The basic pattern is long-lived. The modern 
prefectures resemble the ancient kuni very 
closely, though consolidations have reduced 
the number. In the intervening centuries, the 
kuni boundaries were much used, though at 
times they “served merely as a geographical 
frame of reference.”?* 

The pattern of water control in present-day 
Japan is exceedingly complex, says Eyre, with 
over one hundred thousand irrigation cooper- 
atives and no general code of water law.** 
There is little central control; indeed there is 
marked aversion to it, though the central gov- 
ernment has in recent years taken over some 
major constructions. The small size of the 
tiver basins favors local control. Moreover, 


*F. Kingdon Ward, “Explorations on the Burma- 
=e," Geographical Journal, Vol. 80 (1932), 
D. 

* Personal communication, Cheng-siang Chen. 

* Personal communication, Kéz6 Iwata. 

* Personal communication, John D. Eyre. For maps 
of kuni, see J. and R. K. Reischauer, Early Japanese 
History (Princeton University Press, 1937), Part B, 
pp. 10-37. 

* John D. Eyre, “Water Controls in a Japanese 
Irrigation System,” The Geographical Review, Vol. 45 
(1955), pp. 197-216. 








there is generally a good deal of rain in Japan. 
Eyre quotes an old saying, “When rain falls, 
water disputes turn to bubbles.”** Wittfogel 
holds that the absence of large-scale irriga- 
tion works was a reason that a full-fledged 
hydraulic society, with its agromanagerial 
bureaucracy, did not develop in Japan.*® 

For India, “from Asoka to Aurenzeb,” Spate 
has synthesized much information in the form 
of a map of boundary permanence.*? The 
“skirt of the hills,” both along the northwest 
frontier and in the jungles below the Hima- 
layas, shows up prominently on this map, as 
does the line of the Narbada River across the 
northern Deccan. The ArthaSdstra, a manual 
of Indian statecraft perhaps dating from the 
fourth century, B.C., recommends strong 
boundary defenses, with fortifications on sites 
naturally fitted for the purpose.** There 
appears to be a mine of rich ore, little touched 
as yet, from which significant geography can 
be smelted, in the historical records of India. 
Spate’s chapter on “Historical Outlines” gives 
one an idea of both the possibilities and the 
difficulties.*® The linguistic obstacles are 
great, but some day our graduate schools may 
consider the mastery of one difficult language 
at least equivalent to a smattering of two 
easier ones. If so, the learning of an Asian 
tongue may prove more attractive to language- 
shy Americans. 

The partition of India in 1947 is described 
by Spate as “the expression of a new economic 
nationalism that has inevitably taken into its 
hands the immensely powerful weapon of 
immemorial religious and social differenti- 
ation.”*° It left in its wake problems of water 
supply. The land drained by the Indus and its 
tributaries is one of the most ancient homes of 
a hydraulic society, and the great modern irri- 
gation works have likewise been directed by 
the central government. Water supply is an 





85 Tbid., p. 213. 

36 Wittfogel, op. cit., pp. 197-200. 

870. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan, A General 
and Regional Geography (2nd ed.; New York: Dut- 
ton, 1957), p. 147. 

88 Kautilya’s ArthaSdstra, translated by R. Shama- 
sastry (4th ed.; Mysore: Sri Raghuveer Press, 1951), 
pp. 45-50. Also V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Hindu 
Administrative Institutions (University of Madras, 
1929), pp. 275-76. 

39 Spate, op. cit., pp. 144-70. 

# Spate, “The Partition of India and the Prospects 
of Pakistan,” The Geographical Review, Vol. 38 
(1948), p. 5. 
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immediate issue in the Punjab and potentially 
one in Kashmir.*! 


ROMAN BOUNDARY CONCEPTS 


As suggested above, there was considerable 
similarity between the frontier problems and 
policies of Rome and China. “The Roman 
Republic,” wrote Pelham, “can scarcely be 
said to have had any frontiers. It had cer- 
tainly no system of frontier delimitation or 
defence.”*? (It is obvious that “frontier” is 
here used in the sense of “boundary.”) The 
Roman of the Republic “disdained to set any 
bounds to Roman dominion.” The Rhine and 
the Euphrates were first suggested as bound- 
aries not by the Romans but by barbarian 
rulers, and the suggestions fell on deaf ears. 

The foundations of a frontier system were laid by 

Augustus. It was he who organized the Roman 
army as a standing force, who stationed the greater 
part of it in the frontier districts, and who first 
established permanent camps; and though in the 
earlier years of his reign the old ideas of universal 
empire found expression in literature, and were pos- 
sibly shared by himself, he left as a legacy to his 
successors the advice “to keep the bounds of the 
empire within fixed limits.”** 

The centralizing and organizing zeal of the 
emperors, coupled with increasing anxiety 
about the barbarians, led to the elaboration of 
a frontier administrative and defensive sys- 
tem. Although the immensely long boundary 
cannot properly be treated as a unit, the basic 
desire seems to have been security within 
definite limits. Adami says that the Romans 
habitually laid down natural boundaries — 
rivers, mountain tops, watersheds. “Large riv- 
ers make essentially the best military bound- 
aries. The Romans knew this well.”** Given 
the military technology of the time, this was 
probably true. Moreover, the rivers were 





“1 Kazi §. Ahmad, “Canal Water Problem,” The 
Oriental Geographer, Vol. 2 (1958), pp. 31-46. F. 
J. Fowler, “Some Problems of Water Distribution 
Between East and West Punjab,” The Ceographical 
Review, Vol. 40 (1950), pp. 583-99. Robert C. May- 
field, “A Geographical Study of the Kashmir Issue,” 
The Geographical Review, Vol. 45 (1955), pp. 181- 
96. Newspaper reports at the time of writing sug- 
gest that these water disputes may be approaching 
settlement. 

* Henry Francis Pelham, Essays, collected and 
edited by F. Haverfield (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1911), p. 164. 

* Ihid., pp. 165-66. 

*4 Vittorio Adami, National Frontiers in Relation to 
International Law, translated by T. T. Behrens (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927), pp. 4 and 13. 
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natural lines of communication along the fron. 
tier.*° And, of course, the Roman state was 
not based on irrigation, as was the Chinese. 
so river boundaries were less inconvenient. 

But there were stretches of the Roman fron. 
tier where no rivers or other strong natural 
lines existed, and other stretches where, for 
one reason or another, the Romans overpassed 
the natural lines that did exist. Although the 
Romans did dig ditches and erect palisades 
and even walls in such places, they were less 
inclined to continuous fortifications than were 
the Chinese. Limes, the word commonly ap- 
plied to such frontiers, originally meant a road 
along a property line. It came to have the 
military meaning of a fortified road in a fron. 
tier zone and, by extension, the frontier zone 
itself.*° It was “a zone where all is organized 
for the protection of the empire.”*? The gen- 
eral map in Poidebard’s atlas shows well the 
network of forts, watchtowers, and roads on 
the Syrian frontier. In North Africa, many 
miles of trench’ and wall exist, but Baradez 
believes these did not delimit the territories of 
Romans and barbarians but were rather the 
last line of a defense in depth.** 

One of the best known of the Roman limes 
was that across the re-entrant formed by the 
upper courses of the Rhine and Danube. In 
this area, according to Pelham, a true barrier 
was erected only near the end of Roman rule, 
earlier constructions having been apparently 
for administrative convenience rather than 
defense. One stretch of nearly forty-eight 
miles was laid out in a straight line—perhaps 
the earliest example of a major straight-line 
boundary. Farther north, in the Taunus, a 
chain of posts was built beyond the Rhine in 
order to surround and isolate a formidable 
German tribe.*® 

The Romans, like the Chinese, sought to 
stabilize frontiers and cut military costs by 





4° Jean Gottmann, La Politique des Etats et lew 
Géographie (Paris: Armand Colin, 1952), p. 122. 

4 A, Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le Désert 
de Syrie (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
1934), p. 18. The aerial photographs of Roman fron- 
tier fortifications in the atlas volume of this work, and 
also in the work of Jean Baradez, cited below, ate 
extremely interesting. 

47 Jean Baradez, Fossatum Africae (Paris: Arts et 
Métiers Graphiques, 1949), p. 134. Cf. Ratzel, Polit- 
ische Geographie, op. cit., pp. 497-98. 

4% I[bid., p. 358. 
* Pelham, op. cit., pp. 183-204. 
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means of self-sustaining border forces. In the 
rear of the Roman defense lines was a zone 
called terra limitanea or agri limitanei. Those 
given land here were in general obligated to 
assist in defense. The system developed 
faults, however. The frontier militiamen be- 
came inferior in status to the soldiers of the 
regular army and were relatively immobile, 
“many of them indeed being little better than 


armed peasants.”°° 
BOUNDARY CONCEPTS OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


The Middle Ages in Europe, speaking very 
generally, saw feudalism evolve into absolute 
monarchy, though, to be sure, there were 
kings in the feudal system and noblemen 
under the monarchies. The basic change, of 
course, was in the degree of central power. 
The salient characteristic of these ages, in 
respect to territory, was inheritance, not by 
the group but by individuals, and especially 
by eldest sons. Church lands were of course 
not transmitted in this wise, but we do ob- 
serve the association of church lands with 
individuals for their lifetimes. 

Yet, oddly, European feudalism did not 
begin as a hereditary system.®! Neither kin- 
ship nor territory was an original principle. 
Rather, feudalism began as a personal bond 
between two individuals, a lord offering pro- 
tection and favor, a vassal offering loyalty 
and service. But this personal bond acquired 
both hereditary and territorial nature in many 
cases. Technically, the death of either lord or 
vassal ended the bond, but it became common 
practice to renew the bond with the successor, 
until this became customary. As Bloch puts 
it, the ties of kinship tended to pattern them- 
selves after those of the feudal relationship.®* 

Since the lord was responsible for the main- 
tenance of his vassals, he commonly granted 
them land, and these fiefs tended to become 
hereditary. The combination of territorial and 


© Ibid., pp. 172-76. George Kish, in a personal 
communication, remarks that Austria-Hungary estab- 
lished a military zone in the seventeenth century, after 
the Turks were pushed from the Hungarian Plain. 
The men given land in the boundary zone were liable 
for military duty on a few hours’ notice. This zone 
was not finally abolished until 1873. 

* Mare Bloch, “European Feudalism,” Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 
1931), Vol. 6, pp. 203-10. 

_ " Ibid., p. 204. Cf. Owen Lattimore, “Feudalism 
in History,” Past and Present, No. 12 (1957), p. 52. 





hereditary principles eventually obscured the 
purely personal bond. A nobleman might hold 
fiefs from a number of lords. The Count of 
Champagne held lands from the King of 
France, the German Emperor, the Duke of 
Burgundy, two archbishops, four bishops, and 
the Abbot of St. Denis.** Obviously, he could 
not pledge complete loyalty to all of them. 
The concept of liege homage, or first loyalty, 
arose, but it was clear that the purity of 
feudal tenure was gone. 

In the feudal system, each noble was largely 
autonomous at his own level. The power of 
the king was restricted. The obligations of 
inferior to superior were definite and limited. 
The limited nature of feudal rule was, Pounds 
points out, a reason that river boundaries 
often functioned smoothly. “The life of mar- 
ket and farm was one thing; the hommage of 
the seigneur another.” 

A well-known feature of feudalism is that it 
produced a patchwork political map. Discon- 
tinuous holdings were common, and were tol- 
erable because of the decentralized nature of 
feaudal rule and warfare. Some of this dis- 
continuity persisted into the period of mon- 
archies, but with increasing dissatisfaction. 
The discontinuous nature of Brandenburg— 
Prussia is a well-known case. The two prin- 
cipal parts of this domain were separated by 
a band of Polish territory for a century and a 
half. This was slowly whittled away. Fred- 
erick the Great, who made Prussia a major 
power, was concerned for the unification and 
“rounding out” of his territory.» By his 
time, of course, government and defense were 
strongly centralized. 

The hereditary principle remained powerful 
after the feudal system had effectively been 
swallowed by centralism. Louis XIV, the 
monarch who did so much to emasculate feud- 
alism in France, went to great pains to justify 
his territorial designs by claiming hereditary 
rights. Such claims were a factor in the War 
of Devolution (1667-68), the War of the 
League of Augsburg (1688-97), and the War 
of the Spanish Succession (1701-14). 





583G, B. Adams, “Feudalism,” Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (11th ed.; Cambridge University Press, 1910- 
11), Vol. 10, p. 301. 

‘Pounds, “The Origin of the Idea of Natural 
Frontiers in France,” op. cit., p. 151. 

‘J. Ellis Barker, The Foundations of Germany 
(London: Smith, Elder, 1916), pp. 81, 101, 233-34. 
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Relics of feudalism still exist in Europe. 
Andorra’s autonomy is legally a dual feudal 
tenure.°* The continued independence of 
Monaco hinged on the birth of an heir. This 
in the age of nationalism and _ ideology 
rampant! 


THE CONCEPT OF NATURAL BOUNDARIES 


Perhaps the clearest example of my theme 
in all history is the rise of the concept of nat- 
ural boundaries, discussed by Pounds in the 
two papers already mentioned.** Some, per- 
haps many, of those who read this address 
were taught in school that there are two 
kinds of boundaries, natural and artificial. 
The concept of natural boundaries retained 
enough vitality to stimulate critical discussion 
at least as recently as 1940.5° 

Natural marks were of course used for 
boundaries for millenia before there arose a 
doctrine about them. They are still being 
adepted—for example, the Oder—Neisse line. 
The virtues and defects of natural boundaries 
and the several meanings of the term have 
been well discussed by Broek®® and need not 
be recapitulated here. It is the rise of the 
doctrine that concerns us, for it accompanied 
a change in Zeitgeist. 

The doctrine of natural boundaries was a 
product of the Age of Reason and of nation- 
alism chafing at old restraints. Its origin, 
according to Pounds, was largely French. 
Philosophers of the Age of Reason appealed 
to Nature for guidance, at least when it was 
convenient. Pounds quotes Grégoire on the 
annexation of Savoie in 1792: “Before consid- 
ering whether you should, in accordance with 
the freely expressed wish of Savoie, incorpor- 
ate it in the French Republic, you should 
consult the Law of Nature and see what it 
permits and requires in this respect.”® The 
speaker of course went on to show that the 
Law of Nature required annexation. 

When the revolution swept away the rem- 
nants of French feudalism, the concept of 





% Derwent Whittlesey, “Andorra’s Autonomy,” The 
Journal of Modern History, Vol. 6 (1934), pp. 147-55. 

*? See footnote No. 2. 

% Jan O. M. Broek, “The Problem of ‘Natural Fron- 
tiers,” in Frontiers of the Future (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1941), pp. 
3-20. 

% Ibid. 

© Pounds, “France and ‘Les Limites Naturelles’,” 
op. cit., p. 5A. 
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natural boundaries took predominance over | 


historical claims. But such claims were hot 
completely dropped, especially if they could 
be identified with those of natural law. Thys 
Carnot is quoted as desiring “the ancient and 
natural boundaries of France,” combining the 
appeals of history and of nature.*! 


NATIONALITY AND BOUNDARY CONCEPTS 


A German reaction to the concept of natural 
frontiers was the concept of boundaries based 
on folk or nationality. Actually, nationality 
was often confused with the related but not 
identical fact of language. Fichte said that 
one born where German was spoken could 
consider himself not only a citizen of that 
state but of “the whole common fatherland of 
the German nation.”®? But most interestingly, 
Fichte did not discard the notion of natural 
law. He simply said that common language 
and culture constitute a natural law higher 
than that of rivers and mountains. The French 
reply, Pounds says, was to emphasize culture 
rather than language. “. . . what marks out 
a nation is neither race nor language. Men 
feel it in their hearts that they are a single 
people when they have in common thoughts 
and interests, affections, remembrances and 
aspirations.”** With this, most would now 
agree, but we know how difficult it is to 
determine such facts objectively and to trans- 
late them into boundaries. 

It is understandable that the Germans of 
the early nineteenth century, not having at- 
tained a national state, should idealize it, and 
needing a criterion for German nationality, 
should turn to the seemingly simple one of 
language. We see something similar currently 
at work in India. Leaders of that federal 
republic have had to yield to the demand for 
states based on language, though fearing the 
divisive effect.** The problems of the near but 
imperfect correlation of speech and nation- 
ality, of dovetailing along linguistic frontiers, 
and of imperfect censuses of languages 
plagued boundary makers after both World 
Wars. 

Cobban states that national self-determina- 





6 [bid., p. 55. 
2 Ibid., p. 57. 
68 Tbid., p. 60. 
* Hans W. Weigert et al., Principles of Political 
Geography (New York: Appleton—-Century-Crofts, 
1957), pp. 385-88. 
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tion is inherent in nationalism—‘“the Divine 
Right of Peoples.”*° But the problem of deter- 
mining nations by self-determination has been 
a difficult one. Its application has proved to 
be an art rather than a science. It has been 
particularly difficult to apply this concept to 
the drawing of boundaries; yet this is precisely 
where nationality is a most acute question. 

The theme of self-determination was heard 
in chorus in the fateful years of 1917 and 
1918. The Central Powers, the Provisional 
and the Bolshevik governments of Russia, and 
the Western Powers all sang in praise. Wilson 
made a most broad and explicit statement on 
July 4, 1918, calling for “the settlement of 
every question, whether of territory, of sov- 
ereignty, of economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, upon the basis of the 
free acceptance of that settlement by the 
people immediately concerned.”®* 

The Paris treaties reflected Wilsonian ideal- 
ism in part, in part power-politics. The states- 
men at Paris felt themselves competent to 
determine “self-determination” in most cases. 
Plebiscites were held in a number of question- 
able areas, with varied success. All in all, it 
is one of the surprises of history that the map 
of Europe of today bears so much resemblance 
to that established at Paris in 1919. But some 
of the resemblance is superficial. There has 
been wholesale transfer of populations, mak- 
ing peoples fit boundaries instead of bound- 
aries fit peoples. 

Although nationality is basically a “we- 
feeling” in a group of people, it embodies a 
strong territorial bond. The desire for terri- 
torial contiguity seems to be intensified by 
nationalism. After Waterloo, France was re- 
duced to its pre-Napoleonic bounds, but, sig- 
nificantly, the Avignon enclave was not taken 
away. Of all the territorial clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, none angered the Ger- 
mans more than that establishing, or re-estab- 
lishing, the Polish Corridor, even though there 


— 


“Alfred Cobban, National Self-Determination 
(University of Chicago Press, 1951), pp. 5-6. 

* Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the 
United States (New York: Holt, 1936), p. 635. For 
statements by the Central Powers, see Cobban, op. 
cit. p. 11, and by the Russian governments, see John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett, The Forgotten Peace, Brest- 
Litovsk, March 1918 (New York: Morrow, 1939), 
pp. 46 and 117. 





was some ethnic basis for it.*7 The increasing 
activity of central governments in all phases 
of life may be a reason for this dislike of 
discontiguity, but sometimes it seems almost 
mystical. One occasionally hears Canadians 
object to the odd but inconsequential projec- 
tion of Minnesota north of the forty-ninth 
parallel. Discontiguity was used as an argu- 
ment against statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 


IMPERIALISM AND BOUNDARY CONCEPTS 


European overseas imperialism followed the 
voyages of discovery that, to usé Whittlesey’s 
phrases, gave a world-wide sense of space and 
opened up an immense exploitable world.** 
It was late in this era of imperialism—when, 
however, European flags still floated bravely 
over much of the world—that Friedrich Rat- 
zel promulgated his seven laws of state expan- 
sion.*® Ratzel’s laws refer to the growth of 
states as well as of empires, but because the 
emphasis is on expansion, and expansion has 
usually at least a flavor of imperialism, I am 
mentioning them at this point. 

Only one of Ratzel’s laws deals specifically 
with frontiers or boundaries. This is the 
fourth: “The frontier is, as a peripheric organ 
of the state, the bearer of its growth and its 
security, conforming to all changes of the 
state organism.”*® Not feudal tenure or nat- 
ural law is the principle, but the character of 
the state as an organism. It is true that Ratzel 
used organismic terms as analogies and felt 
the state to be incomplete as an organism. 
Semple in fact said that the organismic aspect 
of his thought was only a scaffolding that 
could be removed without injuring the main 
structure.*! There is certainly much that is 
substantial in Ratzel’s work.*? Nevertheless, 





8? Richard Hartshorne, “The Polish Corridor,” The 
Journal of Geography, Vol. 36 (1937), pp. 161-76. 

®88 Derwent Whittlesey, The Earth and the State 
(New York: Holt, 1944), pp. 78-85, and “The Hori- 
zon of Geography,” Annals, Association of American 
Geographers, Vol. 35 (1945), pp. 9-15. 

® Ratzel, “Die Gesetze des riumlichen Wachstums 
der Staaten,” op. cit., pp. 97-107. 

 Tbid., p. 102. 

™ Ellen Churchill Semple, Influences of Geographic 
Environment on the Basis of Ratzel’s System of 
Anthropo-geography (New York: Holt, 1911), p. vii. 

Jan O. M. Broek, “Friedrich Ratzel in Retro- 
spect,” abstract in Annals, Association of American 
Geographers, Vol. 44 (1954), p. 207. 
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the organismic aspect exists, and the geopoli- 
ticians later made use of it.** 

The organismic concept sees an analogy 
between such biological frontiers as timberline 
and the frontiers between human groups.” 
As a descriptive device this may be effective, 
but an analogy is neither analysis nor proof. 
Stripped of its organismic terminology, Rat- 
zel’s fourth law is little more than a truism so 
far as it refers to territorial growth. More- 
over, it is difficult to keep analogies in the 
role of servant. It is easy to use them as props 
for further analogies. This is what happened 
in the writings of Maull and Haushofer, ac- 
quiring with the latter a dynamism that is 
well-known. With the geopoliticians, bound- 
ary stability was denigrated, as an effort to 
limit the growth of a living thing. 

Lord Curzon’s ideas on boundaries are well- 
known through his lecture on frontiers.* In 
this lecture, Curzon set forth his own frontier 
conditioning: 

It happened that a large part of my younger 
days had been spent in travel upon the boundaries 
of the British Empire in Asia, which had always 
exercised upon me a peculiar fascination. A little 
later, at the India Office and at the Foreign Office, 
I had had official cognizance of a period of great 
anxiety, when the main sources of diplomatic pre- 
occupation, and sometimes of international danger, 
had been the determination of the Frontiers of the 
Empire in Central Asia, in every part of Africa, 
and in South America. Further, I had just returned 
from a continent where I had been responsible for 
the security and defence of a Land Frontier 5,700 
miles in length, certainly the most diversified, the 
most important, and the most delicately poised in 
the world; and I had there, as Viceroy, been called 
upon to organize, and to conduct the proceedings 
of, as many as five Boundary Commissions.”* 
Curzon looked upon his career as an im- 

perial administrator with satisfaction. The 
peroration of his lecture is too long to quote, 
but it extolled the courage and skill of the 
frontier officer and called upon the English 
universities to furnish such men. Here, then, 
was a most explicit statement of the political 


73 It has been argued that Kjellén, not Ratzel, is the 
source of the organismic ideas in Geopolitik, but the 
geopoliticians regard Ratzel as ancestral to Kjellén. 
See Karl Haushofer et al., Bausteine zur Geopolitik 
(Berlin-—Griinewald: Vowinckel, 1928), pp. 3, 32, 
and 49. Also Otto Maull, Politische Geographie (Ber- 
lin: Borntraeger, 1925), p. 23. 

74 Ratzel, Politische Geographie, p. 452. 

7 Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Frontiers, The Ro- 
manes Lecture, 1907 (2nd ed.; Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1908). 
76 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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climate as Curzon felt it, in which his bound. 
ary concepts grew. A similar feeling of suc. 
cessful work on the frontiers permeates the 
writings of Thomas Holdich, the great demar. 
cator of about the same period.” 

Curzon did not sharply distinguish between 
“frontier” and “boundary,” but he recognized 
the process by which a frontier may become 
a demarcated line. In contrast to the organ- 
ismicists, he regarded this as progress, not as 
an artificial restraint. Curzon spoke respect. 
fully of Science, which by this time had 
replaced Nature and Reason as an object of 
veneration: 

It would be futile to assert that an exact Science 
of Frontiers has been or is ever likely to be evolved: 
for no one law can possibly apply to all nations or 
peoples, to all Governments, all territories, or all 
climates. . . But the general tendency is for- 
ward, not backward; neither arrogance nor igno- 
rance is any longer supreme; precedence is given 
to scientific knowledge; ethnological and_topo- 
graphical considerations are fairly weighed; juris- 
prudence plays an increasing part; the conscience 
of nations is more and more involved. Thus Fron- 
tiers, which have so frequently and recently been 
the cause of war, are capable of being converted 
into the instruments and evidences of peace.” 


Curzon stood somewhere between what | 
shall call the power-political and the contrac- 
tual concepts of boundaries. He knew the 
need for force along frontiers. He described 
the use of protectorates and spheres of influ- 
ence in bland words but with callous realism.” 
But he at least dreamed of boundaries as 
“instruments and evidences of peace.” I think 
anyone will agree, after reading the lecture, 
that the imperialist was the core of the man. 
Boundary-making, to him, was to a great ex- 
tent unilateral—a strong, wise, just, imperial 
power establishing good boundaries. He 
speaks of “what is known as the Scientific 
Frontier, i.e., a Frontier which unites natural 
and strategical strength, and by placing both 
the entrance and the exit of the passes in the 
hands of the defending Power, compels the 
enemy to conquer the approach before he can 
use the passage.”®° Science is thus military 


77 For bibliography, see S. Whittemore Boggs, In 
ternational Boundaries, A Study of Boundary Fune- 
tions and Problems (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940), pp. 253-54. 

78 Curzon, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 

79 Tbid., p. 47. 

8° Ibid., p. 19. Adami (op. cit., p. 68) attributes 
the origin of the term “Scientific Boundary” to Lord 
Beaconsfield and its strategic definition to General 
Hamley, both in 1878. 
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science and the Scientific Frontier gives an 
advantage to one side that obviously cannot 
be given to both. If frontiers were to be “the 
instruments and evidences of peace,” prefer- 
ably it was Pax Britannica. 


THE CONTRACTUAL CONCEPT OF BOUNDARIES 


The theory that government is, or should 
be, a contract between rulers and ruled has a 
long history and has been used to explain or 
justify a wide variety of institutions, from 
absolutism to democracy. This theory of gov- 
ernment, in its democratic form, has been 
congenial to Americans, whose Declaration of 
Independence holds that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.*! The American faith in written 
constitutions reflects the contractual concept. 

The essence of the contractual concept of 
boundaries is that two countries should agree 
on a line and stick to it, as individuals agree 
on property lines. In contrast, an organismic 
state could hardly consider its “peripheric 
organ” to be the proper subject of a contract. 
Please note that, in distinguishing between 
power-political and contractual concepts of 
boundaries, I do not mean that practices 
necessarily follow one or the other. The con- 
tract may be a mere facade to hide power- 
politics. 

Although I shall, for convenience, illustrate 
the contractual concept mainly with American 
examples, it would be hypocritical as well 
as incorrect to call it the American concept. 
American territorial expansion was basically 
power-political. Yet the steps in acquiring 
much of this territory had also some of the 
nature of real-estate transactions. Many of 
the Atlantic seaboard colonies began essen- 
tially as land ventures. Louisiana, Florida, 
Alaska, and the Gadsden strip were purchased 
and a payment was made to Mexico after the 
Mexican War. These steps seem to show a 
desire to establish a sort of contractual title. 
That the Indians might claim a prior title was 
seldom considered seriously, though some- 
times this title was expunged, to American 
satisfaction at least, by purchase or treaty. 
That these treaties were repeatedly broken 
shows that the contractual concept was not 
allowed to stand in the way of “destiny.” Yet 


* The Declaration also invokes “the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God.” 





it is possible that lip-service given this con- 
cept in time affects practice. 

The increasing divergence between the 
usage of “frontier” and “boundary” is congru- 
ent with the contractual concept. Other lan- 
guages than English permit a distinction 
between the two ideas, but in American usage 
the difference is now so great that they are 
essentially unrelated. In the United States 
and other new lands, a framework of bound- 
aries was laid down before the land was 
densely settled or even effectively controlled 
in many cases. “Frontier” came to mean the 
advancing fringe of settlement rather than of 
territorial acquisition. Indeed, “frontier” has 
come to mean the locus of a way of life rather 
than a specific geographical location. There 
was still a frontier long after the Pacific Ocean 
became the western boundary of the United 
States. The Mexico—United States boundary 
lies in what most Europeans would call a 
frontier, but I have never heard an American 
so describe it. 

We are not justified in attributing superi- 
ority to the contractual concept just because 
it has seemed to work with us. Perhaps this 
concept, if raised to the level of a general 
principle, would be an attempt to apply “one 
law,” and that law based heavily on the unus- 
ual American experience, to “all nations and 
peoples.” Americans have quite correctly 
been charged with not understanding Euro- 
pean politics. In an article in Life that began 
as a study of boundary-making but turned 
into a “profile” of Isaiah Bowman, we are told 
of Bowman’s irritation with “overemotional 
Europeans” who remembered injustices that 
were centuries old.®? 

The contractual concept has certainly col- 
ored the views of American writers on bound- 
aries. We find it expressed in S. W. Boggs’s 
International Boundaries.** Boggs was both 
idealistic and practical. He sought to reduce 
friction along boundaries by changing func- 
tions rather than locations —by functional 
contracts, so to speak. Your present speaker 
mentioned the boundary concepts of Cur- 
zon, Haushofer, and Spykman in the opening 
chapter of his book, Boundary-Making, but it 
is clear that he thought the contractual con- 





82 Robert Coughlan, “Isaiah Bowman,” Life, Oct. 
22, 1945, pp. 118-29. 
83 Boggs, op. cit. 
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cept was the desirable one.** This book was 
written during the war, expressly for use in 
postwar treaty-making and boundary demar- 
cation. With the wisdom of hindsight, it can 
be called a case of “preparing for the last 
peace.” We thought in terms of formal peace 
conferences. We hoped the victors would 
unite in seeking a lasting peace and would 
frame territorial settlements with that in view. 
We were strangely blind to the tumult of 
forces—the madness of the Nazis, the Com- 
munists’ vested interest in disorder (outside 
their own domain), and the power vacuums 
created by destruction. 


THE CONCEPT OF GEOMETRICAL BOUNDARIES 


There is in the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and to a lesser degree in some other 
parts of the world, a massive simplicity in 
boundary pattern. Probably any governments 
occupying or claiming vast, poorly mapped, 
lightly settled areas would be inclined to 
adopt simple boundaries. The common use of 
rivers as boundaries in such cases was not 
respect for “the Law of Nature” but for the 
practical matters of exploration, transporta- 
tion, and cartography. Rivers were conspicu- 
ous and seemingly precise on maps _ that 
showed mountains only vaguely.* 

The use of long geometrical lines as bound- 
aries required some geodetic sophistication. 
Their application to America was of European 
origin. The Papal Line of Demarcation — 
really a “line of allocation” and not a bound- 
ary—was the earliest. The charters of English 
colonies specified geometrical boundaries in 
many cases. The conflicting western land 
claims of these colonies arose largely from 
the extrapolation of their geometrical bound- 
aries.** The parallel of forty-nine degrees was 


** Stephen B. Jones, Boundary-Making, A Hand- 
book for Statesmen, Treaty Editors, and Boundary 
Commissioners (Washington: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1945), pp. 4-11. 

®> Pounds suggests that the concept of natural 
boundaries may have been influenced by the prom- 
inence of rivers on sixteenth century maps. (“The 
Origin of the Idea of Natural Frontiers in France,” 
op. cit., p. 155). 

°C. O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography 
of the United States, edited by John K. Wright (New 
York and Washington: American Geographical Soci- 
ety and Carnegie Institution, 1932), pp. 34-36 and 
plate 47. New York was exceptional, since its claims 
were based on those of its allies and dependents, the 
Iroquois. 
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first suggested by the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany, as a boundary between French and 
English possessions in eastern Canada, as 
early as 1714.87 

Thomas Jefferson played a leading part in 
applying geometry to the American land. 
scape.** A neo-classical love of order, sym. 
metry, and simplicity permeated his career, 
In 1784, Jefferson chairmanned a congres. 
sional committee to plan for the western lands, 
between the Appalachians and the Missis. 
sippi, that had become federal property when 
the seaboard states gave up their conflicting 
claims. This committee presented a plan for 
fourteen new states.®® Lines of latitude and 
longitude were to be boundaries wherever 
possible. The Ohio River was admitted as a 
boundary for part of its length, with the 
apology that it nearly coincided with the 
parallel of thirty-nine degrees. This is indeed 
an about-face from the concept of natural 
boundaries! Needless to say, this plan was not 
followed literally. Only a few state bound- 
aries in this area conform to the committee’ 
recommendations; yet the general pattern cer- 
tainly reflects the geometrical ideal. In the 
new west, across the Mississippi, the geom- 
eters came into their own, creating two rec- 
tangular and many nearly rectangular states, 
with sublime disregard for mountains and 
canyons. That Americans and Canadians 
adapted themselves to such boundaris with 
relative ease reflects their acceptance of the 
contractual concept. 


POWER-POLITICAL BOUNDARY CONCEPTS 


Boggs’s International Boundaries and the 
second edition of Haushofer’s Grenzen ap- 
peared at about the same time.” Boggss 
America and Haushofer’s Germany were di- 
vergent in their climates of political thought. 
The environment in which Haushofer evolved 
his boundary concepts needs little description. 
He was an officer in a proud army that had 





8? Max Savelle, “The Forty-Ninth Degree of North 
Latitude as an International Boundary, 1719, The 
Origin of an Idea,” The Canadian Historical Review, 
Vol. 38 (1957), pp. 183-201. . 

88 William D. Pattison, Beginnings of the American 
Rectangular Land Survey System, 1784-1800 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Department of Geography, 1957). 

5® Paullin, op. cit., p. 33 and plate 46. 

” Karl Haushofer, Grenzen in ihrer geographischen 
und politischen Bedeutung (2nd ed.; Heidelberg- 
Berlin-Magdeburg: Vowinckel, 1939). 
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suffered defeat. His country had been forced 
to accept peace terms that he and many of 
his fellow citizens felt to be humiliating. Eco- 
nomic depression led him to think that Ger- 
many lacked Lebensraum. He read widely, 
drawing on such writers as Kjellén, Mahan, 
and Mackinder. His knowledge was vast but 
he “overinterpreted” it. 

Haushofer’s basic boundary concept is per- 
haps best summed in his own words: “a bio- 
logical battlefield in the life of peoples.”®! To 
be more precise, this was his concept of fron- 
tiers, the boundary being but a truce line in 
the battlefield. If we grant his organismic 
postulate, his frontier concept follows as the 
night the day. To be sure, few of us have 
ever granted the postulate, even in the heyday 
of American interest in Geopolitik. But the 
mistake we made was failing to see that many 
in Germany did accept such a postulate or 
at least acted as if they did. The climate of 
thought that produced Geopolitik produced 
Nazism. Many of us believed Hitler when he 
said that the Sudetenland was his last terri- 
torial demand and felt that Chamberlain’s 
scrap of paper was a valid contract. 

The full impact of Geopolitik did not hit the 
United States until the war years. Then there 
was some truth in Life’s gibe that “on cam- 
puses all over the country musty old geogra- 
phers are blossoming out as shiny new geo- 
politicians."°? Actually, nearly all of those 
who played prominent roles in familiarizing 
Americans with Geopolitik were strongly crit- 
ical. Gyorgy, Mattern, Strausz-Hupé, Walsh, 
Weigert, and Whittlesey come to mind. Spyk- 
man wrote critically of Haushofer’s “geograph- 
ical metaphysics” but said that “the fact that 
certain writers have distorted the meaning of 
the term geopolitics is no valid reason for 
condemning its method and material.”®* 

Spykman had been, in the nineteen-twen- 
ties, a supporter of the League of Nations. In 


_ 


"Karl Haushofer, “Das Wissen von der Grenze 
und die Grenzen des deutschen Volkes,” Deutsche 
Rundschau, Vol. 50 (1924), p. 237. Haushofer calls 
this a German concept of boundaries and attributes 
it to Ratzel. 

“Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr., “Geopolitics,” Life, 
Dec. 21, 1942, p. 115. ’ as . 

"Nicholas John Spykman, The Geography of the 
Peace, edited by Helen R. Nicholl (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1944), p. 7. The present writer is 
dubious about this statement but is giving Spykman’s 
views, not his own. 





the disillusionment of the thirties, he found a 
rationale for world politics in power and geog- 
raphy. He was one of the ablest proponents 
in America of a frank view of the role of 
power in world politics. His most notable 
work along this line was America’s Strategy in 
World Politics.** For years afterwards, writ- 
ings on international politics oozed “power” 
at every pore, those of your present speaker 
being no exception. 

Spykman’s concept of boundaries was de- 
rived from his ideas on power. A boundary is 
not only a line demarcating legal systems but 
also a line of contact of territorial power 
structures.” “Specific boundaries at any given 
historical period become then merely the 
political geographic expression of the existing 
balance of forces at that period.”** Now and 
then Spykman came close to organismicism: 
The power of a state is “like the dynamic force 
of every organic entity” and “other things 
being equal, all states have a tendency to 
expand.”®? There is no doubt that his bound- 
ary concept is power-political rather than con- 
tractual. He would not have denied this or 
apologized for it. 

Spykman evaluated power in terms of re- 
sources and strategy, both on a grand scale. 
Peacemakers, he argued, must think of the 
geography of power, for “interest in the fron- 
tier is now no longer in terms of the strategic 
value of the border zone but in terms of the 
power potential of the territory it surrounds.”®* 
In the United States of 1941 this was a more 
startling statement than it seems today. 


BOUNDARIES SINCE THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


I shall not attempt to discuss the climate of 
political thought of recent years but will call 
attention to some aspects of it that are per- 
tinent to the theme of this address. One is the 
concern with national power or, as the Sprouts 





®4 Nicholas John Spykman, America’s Strategy in 
World Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942). 

® Nicholas John Spykman, “Frontiers, Security, 
and International Organization,” The Geographical 
Review, Vol. 32 (1942), p. 437. 

% Nicholas John Spykman and Abbie A. Rollins, 
“Geographic Objectives in Foreign Policy,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 33 (1939), p. 391. 

® Ibid., pp. 392 and 394. 

* “Fyontiers, Security, and International Organiza- 
tion,” op. cit., p. 444. 
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have suggested, state capabilities.°® National 
power has been conceived as having two 
dimensions, inventory and strategy, or what 
one has and what one does.’ Thoughts on 
the power inventory have considered popula- 
tion, natural resources, and industries, pri- 
marily. Thoughts on strategy have been dom- 
inated by spectacular advances in nuclear 
weapons and space technology, but the impor- 
tance of diplomacy and economic activity and 
the possible menace of “limited wars” are 
now of widespread concern. Population and 
resources have been of concern not only as 
factors of state capability but also in respect 
to the maintenance of existing industrial civil- 
ization and its spread to the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Important among the intangible aspects of 
the postwar Zeitgeist is the strength of nation- 
alism and its spread to new parts of the world. 
Accompanying this is an increasing feeling of 
the need for international or even suprana- 
tional organizations that is finding expression 
in a number of ways. Then there is, of course, 
the ideological factor that, with the concomi- 
tant activation of the resources of the Soviet 
Union and China, has divided the world into 
hostile camps of relatively equal power. 

An awareness, though somewhat myopic, of 
the problem of power led to the focussing of 
much thought in the last years of the war on 
the containment (a word not then used) of 
Germany and Japan. Mackinder and Spyk- 
man were rather optimistic about Soviet—Al- 
lied cooperation for the control of unruly 
“Rimland” countries.**' In fact, of course, 
Soviet-Allied cooperation was a bit mythical 
even during the war and dissolved completely 
soon after. Welles and Morgenthau advocated 
the reduction of German power, the former 
by partition, the latter by both partition and 
de-industrialization..°* Germany and Japan 

“ Harold and Margaret Sprout, “Environmental 
Factors in the Study of International Politics,” The 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 1 (1957), p. 310. 

” Stephen B. Jones, “The Power Inventory and 
National Strategy,” World Politics, Vol. 6 (1954), pp. 
421-452. 

“ Halford J. Mackinder, “The Round World and 
the Winning of the Peace,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 21 
(1942-43), pp. 595-605. Spykman, The Geography 
of the Peace, op. cit., pp. 57-61. 

% Sumner Welles, The Time for Decision (New 
York and London: Harper, 1944), pp. 336-61. Henry 


Morgenthau, Jr, Germany Is Our Problem (New 
York and London: Harper, 1945). 
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were temporarily de-industrialized by air at. 
tack and Germany was partitioned by the 
freezing of occupation zones, but this negative 
approach to power backfired. It was the 
Communist Bloc, not the erstwhile enemies 
that had to be contained, and both Germany 
and Japan have re-industrialized and are 
slowly rearming, with the blessing of forme 
conquerors. A more positive approach to the 
power needs of the present has been the sys- 
tem of alliances that the United States, once 
wedded to the doctrine of “no entangling alli 
ances,” has taken the lead in forming, though 
some of these may still be no more than 
“Paper Curtains.” 

Some actual boundary settlements after the 
war were a restoration of the status quo ante. 
Some conformed to a degree with linguistic 
borderlands. Considerations of power under- 
lay most of these decisions. The ideal of self. 
determination, which had been reaffirmed in 
an article of the Atlantic Charter, was not 
much heard in fhe actual war settlements but 
has influenced the postwar devolution of over- 
seas empires. 

As is well known, population transfers took 
place on a colossal scale, both during and 
after the war. My book on boundary-making 
mentioned exchange of populations but called 
it a last resort.°* During and after the Second 
World War it was almost a first resort. There 
is no major sector of the “Crush Zone” from 
Finland to Sakhalin that has not seen some 
population transfer and the resulting sores are 
far from being healed. 

In the first draft of my book, I wrote that 
transfer of populations indicated the bank- 
ruptcy of nationalism as a form of human 
organization. In the final draft, “bankruptcy” 
was replaced by “inadequacy”’—a fortunate 
change, for nationalism at the moment shows 
no signs of bankruptcy. Its hold on the human 
mind is stronger than that of ideology. Never- 
theless, it is possible that nationalism is near 
its zenith. As the national map of the world 
approaches completion, its colors may begin 
to lose their luster. 

What may emerge is anybody's guess. A 
pessimist may predict the total collapse of 
organized society —thus ending boundary 
problems. But unless the human race is exter- 
minated, organized society will persist and so 





168 Jones, Boundary-Making, op. cit., p. 44. 
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will some sort of boundaries. An optimist may 
predict world federation, and so an end to 
international boundaries and their problems. 
The world needs idealists, even if they are far 
ahead of their time, but the flaw in some dis- 
cussions of world federation is that defense is 
assumed to be the only vital function of inter- 
national boundaries. Replace national armies 
with a supranational police force and there 
will be peace. But a federation in which tariff, 
fiscal, and immigration laws remained under 
the control of individual states would simply 
not be a federation. It would be a difficult 
and probably an impossible task to establish 
a common loyalty and to pool the control of 
force in such an organization. 

But one need not be a complete pessimist 
or a complete optimist. If Utopia is a long 
way off, so may be Hell. Boggs’s belief in the 
possibility of changing boundary functions has 
had more illustrations than we may realize. 








NATO, Benelux, and the European Economic 
Community are examples, though it remains 
to be seen how they survive the stress of 
events. Perhaps the pressure on boundaries 
may diminish if population growth tapers off 
and economic status becomes more equal 
among states.'°* Nuclear explosives and inter- 
continental missiles may eventually favor a 
contractual approach to international prob- 
lems, since the consequences of war are so 
catastrophic. These things could lead to a 
better world within the general frame of na- 
tional states. This is not a prediction. It is only 
guarded optimism, based on the hope, and the 
possibility, that mankind may make the right 
choices at the most crucial crossroads. 





1% Lest this give the impression that equalizing 
economic status will be quick or automatic, I refer 
the reader to Gunnar Myrdal’s Rich Lands and Poor, 
The Road to World Prosperity (New York: Harper, 
1957). 








A FREE AND SECURE ACCESS TO THE SEA 
NORMAN J. G. POUNDS 


Indiana University 


ie 1823 the citizens of Franklin County, New 
York, presented to Congress a request that 
“the right might be secured to them of sending 
their exports . . . through the St. Lawrence to 
the Atlantic.”! Congress favored this claim, 
and, on the instructions of John Quincy 
Adams, then Secretary of State, the matter was 
taken up by the United States ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. The American claim 
was based upon the “general principles of the 
law of nations.” It was the duty of the govern- 
ment of the United States, wrote Adams, to 
secure to the inhabitants of its states and terri- 
tories bordering the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River “the natural right of communicat- 
ing with the ocean by the only outlet provided 
by nature... .” 


ACCESS TO THE SEA 
Freedom of Navigation 


Adams’ argument was not unfamiliar at this 
time. Whereas the rights enjoyed by Great 
Britain over the St. Lawrence River derived 
only from the “social compact”—an allusion to 
the liberal concept of the origin of the rights 
of sovereignty in a hypothetical social contract 
—the right to navigate the river was an over- 
riding right, because it was “a right of nature, 
preceding it in point of time.” The British 
government received with some skepticism 
these arguments grounded upon natural law. 
Clay revived the claim three years later, again 
basing the American argument upon the prem- 
ises of natural law.* But the opening of the 
Erie Canal removed the immediate pretext for 
the claim, and the matter was allowed to rest 
for a while. In 1854, the Reciprocity Treaty 
guaranteed to American citizens “the right to 
navigate the River St. Lawrence, and the 
canals in Canada used as the means of com- 
municating between the great lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean.”* 


EB. Schuyler, American Diplomacy and the Fur- 
therance of Commerce (London, 1856), p. 252. 

2 Quoted by J. B. Moore, A Digest of International 
Law, Vol. 1 (1906), p. 632. 

* [hid., pp. 632-33, 

* Reciprocity Treaty, Art. 4, Senate Documents, Vol, 
KLVU, p. 671. 
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This was not the first occasion when the 
American government felt obliged to claim the 
right for its citizens to navigate the rivers 
which flowed from within its borders across 
the territory of adjoining states. Spaniards in 
Louisiana had obstructed American traders 
who had tried to sail down the Mississippi 
River to the Gulf. Jefferson had protested 
against the Spanish claims. “The ocean,” he 
wrote, “is free to all men, and their rivers to 
all their inhabitants. . . . When their rivers 
enter the limits of another society, if the right 
of the upper inhabitants to descend the stream 
is in any case obstructed, it is an act of force 
by a stronger society against a weaker, con- 
demned by the judgment of mankind. . . .”5 In 
1795, the Treaty of San Lorenzo el Real gave 
to American citizens the right to sail across 
Spanish territory to the sea. 

The argument that states have a “natural 
right” to an outlet to the sea and, conversely, 
that other nations have a right of access to 
them, continued for many decades to be an 
overtone in American policy. It appears as a 
kind of corollary to the doctrine of the “free- 
dom of the seas.” If the ocean is free to all 
mankind, it is reasonable to suppose that every 
people should have access to the shores of the 
ocean and the right to navigate all navigable 
rivers discharging into it, since they are “only 
a natural prolongation of the free high seas.” 

President Grant reiterated the old argument 
that the St. Lawrence was the “natural outlet 
to the ocean for eight states.” A note to Brazil, 
in 1853, claimed the Amazon as a “great 
natural highway” up which American citizens 
should be allowed to sail in order to trade with 
the back-country of Peru and Ecuador. “You 
are instructed,” wrote Secretary of State Marcy 
to the Brazilian ambassador, “to claim for our 
citizens the use of this natural avenue of trade. 
This right is not derived from treaty stipula- 
tions—it is a natural one—as much so as that 

° American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. |, 
pp. 253-54; also G. Kaeckenbeeck, International River 
(London, 1918), p. 206; Jefferson’s Works, Vol. Vil, 
pp. 577-80. 

® Convention on the Regime of Navigable Water 
ways, Verbatim Records and Texts, Barcelona er 
ence, League of Nations (Geneva, 1921), p. 26. 
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to navigate the ocean. . . .”7 And again, in a note 
addressed to the American chargé daffaires 
in Bolivia, he claimed “the free use of all the 
natural means of international communication, 
obviously designed by a wise Providence for 
the common benefit of all civilized nations.”* 

In 1844, Calhoun protested against the obli- 
gation to pay to Denmark “sound dues” on 
passing through the waterway between Den- 
mark and Sweden, “which, by the law of 
nature and of nations, is free and open to all 


mankind.”® 


The Scheldt Question 


The declaration of Jefferson, already men- 
tioned, anticipated by a few months a similar 
but more widely known declaration of the 
French Conseil exécutif. After the successful 
revolt of the Dutch in the sixteenth century, 
a boundary was drawn across the Lower 
Scheldt, cutting the port of Antwerp off from 
the sea. By the Treaty of Miinster, 1648, the 
Lower Scheldt was closed to shipping from the 
upper river, and no ship was allowed by the 
Dutch to pass from Antwerp downstream to 
the sea. The Emperor Joseph II, who could 
not see “his subjects deprived by policy of the 
advantages that nature had given them,” 
demanded the opening of the Scheldt.’1° The 
Dutch saw in this a threat to the prosperity of 
Amsterdam, and strongly and_ successfully 
resisted the efforts of Joseph II. It remained 
for the armies of France to re-open the Scheldt 
in 1792, and for the French Executive Council 
to declare that “the obstacles and hindrances 
to trade which had hitherto existed . . . are 
directly contrary to the fundamental principles 
of natural law, . . . that the course of rivers is 
the common and inalienable property of all 
the countries through which they flow. . . 
Nature no more recognizes privileged peoples 
than privileged individuals.”" 

At the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Congress of Vienna, wishing to secure for the 
future the freedom to navigate the Scheldt, 
Rhine, and other rivers of international impor- 


"Quoted by J. B. Moore, Digest, Vol. I, p. 643. 

* Ibid., p. 644. 

*Ibid., pp. 660-62; Charles E. Hill, The Danish 
Sound Dues and the Command of the Baltic (Duke 
University, N. C., 1926). 

”S. T. Bindoff, The Scheldt Question (London, 
1945), pp. 139 ff. 

"Le Moniteur (Réimpression), Vol. XIV, p. 533; 
Conference, Records and Text, 4. 








tance, codified the principles that had been 
established in recent years.’ It was these 
clauses which Secretary of State Adams 
invoked in support of his claim that American 
citizens should be free to navigate the St. Law- 
rence. 


A RIGHT OF ACCESS TO THE SEA 


Thus it came to be accepted in many quar- 
ters that a state has a right of access to the 
shores of the ocean; that such access is neces- 
sary for the development of commerce and 
industry, and sanctioned by natural law. Al- 
most a century later than the date of Secretary 
Adams’ claims, President Wilson, addressing 
the Senate in January, 1917, said that “So far 
as practicable ... every great people now 
struggling towards a full development of its 
resources and of its powers should be assured 
a direct outlet to the highways of the sea. . . . 
With a right comity of arrangement no nation 
need be shut away from free access to the 
open paths of the world’s commerce. . . .” 
Although he was at the time thinking primarily 
of the claims of Poland, he was careful to base 
the claim on something more fundamental 
than expediency. He made no reference to 
natural law, but there was probably little dif- 
ference between his reasoning and that of Jef- 
ferson, John Quincy Adams, and Henry Clay. 

Wilson admitted that annexation of territory 
was not always necessary to ensure access to 
the sea: “. . . it can no doubt be done by the 
neutralization of direct rights of way under the 
general guarantee [i.e. the proposed League of 
Nations] which will assure the peace itself.” 
In fact, access to the sea can be and is assured 
in three distinct ways: (1) the right to use an 
“international” river, (2) the possession of a 
“corridor” to the coast, and (3) transit rights 
across another country, with or without the 
rights of a free zone in a port of the latter. 


International Rivers 


There is considerable difference in the prac- 
tice of nations with regard to rivers which thev 
share with one another. In some instances the 
right of navigation is reserved only to the ves- 
sels of those states which border the river; in 
others there is complete freedom to navigate 





'? Articles LOS-117 of the Fimal Act of the Congress 
of Vienna, 1815, 

‘8 President Wilson's State Papers and Addresses, 
ed, Albert Shaw (New York, 1917), pp. 333-54. 
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the rivers except in time of war.'* We are here 
concerned only with the right of upstream 
states to use a river as a means of reaching the 
open sea. During the last century and a half, 
by a series of international agreements the fol- 
lowing rivers have been opened to interna- 
tional commerce: in North America, the St. 
Lawrence, the lower Colorado and Gila and 
the Rio Grande; in South America, the Ama- 
zon and most of its tributaries, and the River 
Plate and its navigable tributaries; in Europe, 
the Rhine and its tributaries, the Scheldt, and 
a number of canals which give access from 
Belgium to the Netherlands and the sea; the 
Danube, Elbe, and Oder. Other European 
rivers, including the Niemen, the Vistula and 
certain of its tributaries, and the Dniester were 
also at one time regarded as international riv- 
ers, though recent boundary changes have had 
the effect of turning them into national rivers. 
In Africa the Niger, Congo, Zambezi, and 
Shiré are open to the ships of all nations, and 
in Asia, the Shatt-al-Arab, the Amur, and the 
rivers of China, though on the east Asiatic riv- 
ers this freedom is now somewhat theoretic. 
In certain instances the rivers enumerated 
here serve as outlets for inland states, and give 
them access to the sea. In a few instances— 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Rho- 
desias and Nyasaland—these countries have 
no natural outlet to the sea other than down 
these rivers. For certain other countries, inter- 
national rivers afford important supplemen- 
tary routes to the sea: the United States of 
America, via the St. Lawrence and Colorado; 
Brazil, via the Parana; France, Belgium and 
Germany, via the Rhine and its tributaries; 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, via the Danube; 
Iran, via the Shatt-al-Arab; and French West 
Africa, via the Niger. The Sudan could con- 
ceivably fall into this category in respect of 
the Nile, and the completion of works at pres- 
ent under way on the Rhéne will make this 
river an alternative outlet for Switzerland. 
It has come to be widely accepted that an 
upstream state has the right to navigate the 
lower reaches of a river if this is necessary in 
order to further its commerce or to reach the 
sea, The absence of alternative outlet to the 
sea strengthens this right. The only instance 
today of the resistance of the downstream riv- 


4 Sir Oshorne Mance, International River and Canal 
Transport (Oxtord, 1945), 
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erine state to the claims of the upstream state 
to use the whole river is that of Venezuela’; 
opposition to the internationalization of the 
Orinoco.’® 


Corridors to the Sea 


A corridor reaching to the sea coast implies 
a transfer of sovereignty over an area of land 
in order to give to the inland state an assured 
outlet to the ocean. It is implied that this cop. 
sideration is alone responsible for determining 
the boundaries of the territory in question, and 
that historical and ethnic factors are not of 
importance. It is probable, however, that no 
corridor has been established without at least 
paying lip-service to other considerations, 
except in barren and uninhabited regions." 

It is inevitable that a state would prefer to 
control a corridor rather than to have transit 
rights or the freedom to use a river. While 
theoretically all should be equally protected in 
international law, in fact, any attempt to close 
a corridor would be a violation of national 
sovereignty, while interference with right of 
passage might be more easily condoned or 
excused. 

Historically, the outstanding example of the 
acquisition of corridors to the sea is the expan- 
sion of Tsarist Russia from the Moscow region 
toward the Baltic and Black Seas. Even a 
superficial reading of the events of the reign 
of Peter the Great demonstrates how vital he 
considered it to be to have a corridor to these 
seas. His conquest of Ingria in 1703 was fol- 
lowed by the foundation of St. Petersburg, 
which became, in the words of Pushkin, his 
“window on Europe.” Peter the Great's occu- 
pation of Azoff, at the mouth of the Donets 
River, was short-lived, but his successor, the 
Tsarina Anne, obtained Azoff in 1739. To 
these should be added the annexation by Rus- 
sia in 1860 of the Primorsk province, leading to 
the establishment, a year later, of the port of 
Vladivostok. 

Exclusive control over a corridor and over 
the commerce that would use it was in line 
with mercantilist economic thought in the 
eighteenth century. The advantages of such 
controlled outlets to the sea were apparent to 
certain individuals, such as Peter the Great, 


”° Mance, op. cit., p. 86. 
‘6 Albrecht Haushofer, “Was ist ein Korridor?” in 
Deutschland und der Korridor, edited by Wilhelm von 
Kries (Berlin, 1933), pp. 202-20. 
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Fic. 1. The “Polish Corridor” and the privileged 
railway lines between East Prussia and Germany. 


who pursued them with vigor. But to assume 
an “urge to the sea” as a sort of geographical 
compulsion running through the whole of Rus- 
sian history, not only strains the historical 
evidence, but introduces a philosophical con- 


cept of very doubtful validity.” 


The Polish Corridor 


The best known and the most publicized of 
modern corridors is the Polish (Fig. 1). In 
January 1918, President Woodrow Wilson 
included in the Fourteen Points his proposed 
basis of a world peace: 

Thirteen. An independent Polish State should be 


. . Which should be assured a free and 
Secure access to the sea. . . 


» Robert J. Kerner, The Urge to the Sea: The 
Course of Russian History (University of California, 
1942); John A. Morrison, “Russia and Warm Water,” 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol. 
LXXVIII (1952), pp. 1169-79, 
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This idea had been slowly taking shape in Wil- 
son’s mind during the preceding year. It was 
assumed fairly early that Poland should have 
an outlet to the sea,’* though this seems to 
have been based at first on the natural right of 
a state, rather than on ethnic considerations in 
the corridor area itself. Even at the peace con- 
ference an American report on policy stated 
that “if Poland does not thus secure access to 
the sea .. . Poles in Poland proper will prob- 
ably have but a hampered and precarious 
commercial outlet, subject to alien . . . and 
hostile decision.”!* 

Thus the Americans were predisposed to the 
view that a state has a right to an outlet to the 
sea. Such a belief is in accord with opinions on 
international law that had been held here for a 
century. It was the Poles themselves who con- 
tributed most to putting the corridor issue on 
an ethnic basis, by demonstrating that the so- 
called Corridor was predominantly Polish in 
language and sympathy. This double-barrelled 
claim was successful, but, as Haskins and Lord 
have pointed out, one barrel alone might not 
have carried the day: 

Poland needs an access to the sea, but it was not 

solely because she needed it that she obtained it. 

The Peace Conference probably would not have 

satisfied this desire if ethnical reasons had not 

authorized it to do so. The Conference did not 

invent the “Corridor”: it existed already.” 
During the inter-war years the Poles were at 
great pains to emphasize that they had ob- 
tained their Corridor in virtue, not of the old 
doctrine of the right of access to the sea, but of 
the new Wilsonian doctrine of the rights of 
ethnic groups." 


The Arctic Corridor 


A less complex instance of the transfer of 
territory in order to give access to the sea is 
provided in Finland’s Arctic Corridor. When 
Finland passed from Sweden to Russia in 1809 
it retained its old institutions and became an 





8 Louis L. Gerson, Woodrow Wilson and the Re- 
birth of Poland (Yale University Press, 1953), pp. 73, 
83, 94. Col. House appears to have pressed the claims 
of Poland in this respect: The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House, ed. Charles Seymour (London, 1928), 
Vol. IV, pp, 272-75. 

David Miller, quoted in L. L. Gerson, op. cit. 

” ©, H. Haskins and R. H. Lord, Some Problems of 
the Peace Conference (Cambridge, 1920), p. 133. 

* See particularly Casimir Smogorzewski, Poland, 
Germany and the Corridor (London, 1930), and 
Henryk Baginski, Poland end the Baltic (London, 
1042), 
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Fic. 2. Finland and the Arctic Corridor. 


Archduchy with the Russian Tsar as its duke. 
When, in 1920, the independence of the Fin- 
nish republic was recognized in the Treaty of 
Dorpat, it retained the boundaries which it 
had possessed under the Tsars except for the 
addition of the “Corridor” ( Fig. 2) to the Arc- 
tic Ocean.** The reason for the exception was 
clear. Though Finland has an extensive coast- 
line on the Baltic Sea, most of it is icebound 
for a long period in winter, whereas the newly 
acquired strip of Arctic coast is ice-free 
throughout the year. It was the intention of 
Finland to establish a port at the end of the 
corridor, but after twenty years the port of 
Petsamo had a population of only 2000 and 
carried on only a negligible foreign trade.”* 





% Treaty of Dorpat, Art. 4, League of Nations 
Treaty Series, Vol. UL (1921), pp. 14-17. 

2°T. W. Freeman and Mary M. Macdonald, “The 
Arctic Corridor of Vinland,” Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, Vol. LIV (1936), pp. 219-30, 
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By the first Treaty of Moscow, 1940, the Soviet 
Union occupied Petsamo; by the second treaty, 
1944, it resumed possession of the whole cor. 
ridor. 


The Danubian and Balkan Lands 


Three other regions of the world have been 
particularly productive both of corridors and 
of rights of transit to the sea: The Danubian 
and Balkan lands, the Middle East, and the 
Central Andean states. In each, the political 
fragmentation of the region, accompanied by 
the geographical barriers to movement, has 
made access to the sea unusually difficult, 

During the nineteenth century the Magyars 
and Serbs lived cut off from the sea. The Aus- 
gleich of 1867 between the Austrians and Hu- 
garians established the Kingdom of Hungary 
as part of a Dual Monarchy. The boundaries 
drawn gave to Hungary a corridor reaching 
from the Hungarian Plain to the coast of the 
Adriatic Sea (Fig. 3). It is true that this 
“corridor,” which included most of modem 
Croatia, had formed part of the medieval 
Kingdom of Hungary; it was nevertheless in- 
habited by peoples of other than Hungarian 
nationality. 

The Kingdom of Serbia also lay in the 
interior of the Balkan peninsula, and it too 
aimed to secure an outlet to the sea (Fig. 3). 
Geographically the easiest lay southward to 
the Aegean, but expansion in this direction 
would have met with opposition from both 
Greece and Bulgaria. Alternatively Serbia 
might reach out through the mountains of 
Albania to the shore of the Adriatic. This is 
what Serbia attempted to do in the First Bal- 
kan War.** Had they been given to philoso- 
phizing, the Serbs would doubtless have pro- 
claimed their right to the “natural” routeway 
which Providence had created for their use 
along the valley of the Drin. Unfortunately 
for Serbia, the Great Powers intervened, 
denied her this corridor, and sealed up the 
outlet by creating the state of Albania.” 

Serbia grew into Yugoslavia, but, despite 
the possession of a long coastline, the problem 
of access to the sea was not completely solved 
because the Dinaric Mountains separated the 





4M. I, Newbigin, Geographical Aspects of the Bal- 
kan Problems (New York, 1915), pp. 30-35. 

2° Lord Grey, Twenty-five Years (New York, 1925), 
Vol. I, pp. 253-61. 
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Fic. 3. Hungary and Serbia and their access to the sea. 


populous and developed regions of Yugoslavia 
from the coast. For this reason Yugoslavia 
claimed, and for a short time held, the port of 
Rijeka (Fiume), but after 1924 had to be con- 
tent with its small suburb of SuSak. In 1945, 
Yugoslavia got possession of Rijeka and the 
whole of Istria, only Trieste eluding her. This 
territory may perhaps be classed as a corridor 
insofar as Yugoslavia’s ethnic claim, at least to 
some of the coastal cities, was not at first clear- 
cut and was later strengthened by the expul- 
sion of much of the Italian population. 


Bulgaria experienced a similar urge to reach 
the coast of the Aegean Sea. As a result of the 
First Balkan War of 1912-13 she acquired a 
corridor across the non-Bulgarian territory of 
Thrace and thus gained access to the small 
parts of Kavalla and Dedeagats (Fig. 4). 
The former was lost during the Second Balkan 
War, but Bulgaria retained the narrower cor- 
ridor to Dedeagats until she was deprived of 
this too in 1919 by the Treaty of Neuilly. The 
Greek government did, however, undertake to 
afford to Bulgaria free access to the Aegean 
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Fic. 4. Bulgaria and its access to the Aegean Sea. 


coast and to provide a free zone in an unspeci- 
fied port.?* 


Middle East 


The complex pattern of peoples and cultures 
has made access to the sea unusually difficult 
in the Middle East, but the Persian Gulf and 
Red Sea reach far into the land and do some- 
thing to reduce the problem. Iraq and Jordan 
are essentially inland states. The former, in 
the boundary settlement of 1922, acquired a 
corridor reaching to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It was a deltaic tract of land, bounded 
on the northeast by the internationalized 
Shatt-al-Arab, and, insofar as it concerned 
security of access to the sea, was a further 
guarantee of Iraq’s right to use the Shatt-al- 
Arab.?7 

The boundaries of both Palestine and Trans- 
jordan were made to converge on the head of 
the Gulf of Aqaba, so that each held a short 
stretch of about eight miles of this rocky coast 
(Fig. 5). These were clearly conceived of as 





26 Treaty of Neuilly, Art. 48. 
27 A. J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 
1936 (Oxford, 1937), pp. 795-801. 
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corridors to the sea at the time when they were 
established, but neither was much used before 
the Second World War. 

In the years immediately preceding the war 
proposals to partition Palestine into a Jewish 
and an Arab State revived interest not only in 
the Aqaba corridor, but also created a need for 
other corridors. The report of the Palestine 
Partition Commission of 1938 suggested no 
less than three corridors (Figs. 6 and 7) to 
meet the needs of peoples living here.?* It was 
agreed that the coastal plain on the west 
would go to the Jewish state, and the hilly 
interior to the Arab state. It was further 
assumed that, in order to obtain a free and 
safe access*® to the Holy Places of Jerusalem 
for all the interested religious groups, a cor- 
ridor would be set up from the Jerusalem 
enclave to the coast. At the same time, the 
Jews, who claimed part of the city of Jerusa- 
lem for their state, desired a corridor leading 
from the coast to the city.*° Lastly, as the 
Arab state would be left by all the proposed 
partitions in exclusive control of the Aqaba 
corridor, it was suggested “that, with a view 
to providing access for commercial purposes to 
the Red Sea for the benefit of both Arab and 
Jewish trade and industry, an enclave on the 
northwest coast of the gulf of Aqaba should 
be retained under Mandatory administration, 
and that the Arab treaty should provide for the 
free transit of goods between the Jewish State 
and this enclave.”*! The existing corridor was 
to remain within the Arab state, but the Jews 
were to be assured a right to share in its use. 

As it happened, all these proposals proved 
abortive. The Second World War followed, 
and Palestine was partitioned in a manner less 
complicated but also less orderly than the 
British had anticipated. Israel today retains 
her corridor to the Gulf of Aqaba, but the 
growth of the small settlement of Elath has 
been restricted by the Egyptian blockade of 
the gulf. The presence of a small United Na- 
tions force has since the fall of 1956 guaran- 
teed the freedom of ingress to and egress from 
the port. All the precedents cited in this paper 
support the Israeli claim to the peaceful use of 





28 Palestine Partition Commission Report, Cmd. 
5854 (London, 1938), passim. 
29 Tbid., p. 173. 
30 Tbid., pp. 159, 160. 
31 Tbid., p. 224. 
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Fic. 5. Political boundaries in the Middle East. 


the Gulf of Aqaba and the narrow Strait of 
Tirana by which it is entered.** 

About five miles to the east, the settlement 
of Aqaba has grown to be the most important 
commercial outlet of Jordan. Formerly, most 
of Transjordan’s small trade had passed across 
Palestinian territory to the Mediterranean 
coast. An alternative route through Syria and 
Lebanon is long and costly** and, with inter- 
national assistance, port installations have 
been built and an all-weather road laid down 
from the gulf northward to meet the Amman- 
Mecca railroad. 

*L. M. Bloomfield, Egypt, Israel and the Gulf of 
Aqaba in International Law (Toronto, 1957). 

New York Times, March 1, 1953; The Times 
castes) Aug. 20, 1955; New York Times, Dec. 31, 


The Andean States 


A third region where the question of corri- 
dors to the sea has led to bitter feeling and 
even to war is in the Central Andean states of 
South America. The problem here is that the 
states of Bolivia and Paraguay are inland and 
have access to the ocean only across the terri- 
tory of their neighbors (Fig. 8). The problem 
of Paraguay is the simpler and is, in fact, cov- 
ered by the internationalization of the Para- 
guay and Parana rivers.** Bolivia raises a 
more delicate problem because she possessed 
until 1883 the now Chilean province of Anto- 
fagasta. A treaty of 1904 assured to Bolivia 
an outlet to the Pacific coast by the Arica—La 





34 Sir Osborne Mance, International River and Canal 
Transport (Oxford, 1944), pp. 86-7. 
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Fic. 6. Jewish Plan for the partition of Palestine. 


Paz railroad, which was about to be built.*® 
This right was further defined in 1929. Bolivia 
is able to use the tributaries of the Amazon 
and Paraguay rivers, which rise within her 
borders, to gain access to the sea, though these 
are of doubtful economic value. 

Reference has already been made to the 
opening of the Amazon to the commerce of 
the states which bordered its headwaters. This 
has brought with it competition between these 
states for access to the easily navigated tracts 
of the river. A dispute continued for over a 
century between Peru and Ecuador for control 
of the Oriente, a territory lying between the 





35 Raye R. Platt, “Present Status of International 
Boundaries in South America,” Geographical Review, 
Vol. XIV (1924), p. 634; R. S. Kain, “Bolivia’s Claus- 
trophobia,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. XVI (1938), pp. 
704-13; Sir Osborne Mance, Frontiers, Peace Treaties, 
International Organization (Oxford, 1946), pp. 19-22. 
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Fic. 7. British Plan A for the partition of Palestine. 


Marafién, or upper Amazon, and the Colon- 
bian border.** Ecuador claimed an area which 
would have given her control of the Amazon 
port of Iquitos, but she has had to remain con- 
tent with the headwaters of the Napo and 
Putumayo rivers. Recently, however, Ecuador 
has renewed her claim to a tract of land 
extending from the present boundary to the 
Marafién and Santiago rivers within Peruvian 
territory.*7 It cannot be said that the volume 
of her commerce has suffered by her failure to 
reach the navigable Amazon. 

In 1922 Colombia obtained from Peru the 
narrow but conspicuous Leticia corridor, thus 
giving her a frontage of about 75 miles on the 
Amazon. At present both Colombia and Peru 





361. A. Wright, “A Study of the Conflict between 
the Republics of Peru and Ecuador,” Geographical 
Journal, Vol. XCVIII (1941), pp. 253-72. 

37 New York Times, Nov. 28, 1957. 
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Fic. 8. Territorial claims in the Upper Amazon 
valley. 


have access to the more easily navigated part 
of the Amazon, and Peru now controls the 
“ocean” port of Iquitos. Ecuador has access 
only to the almost unnavigable headwaters of 
the Amazon.*® 

The Belgian Congo has a narrow corridor 
linking it with the shore of the Atlantic Ocean. 
These boundaries were defined at the Berlin 
Conference of 1885. Although the discussions 
which preceded the signing of the Congo 
Treaty contain no reference to a theoretical 
right of access to the sea,** it seems likely that 
such considerations were present in the minds 
of the negotiators. 

A final example of territorial corridors, 
today of no more than historical interest, is to 
be found in the present boundaries of the 
states of Alabama and Mississippi. Following 
the purchase of Florida from Spain in 1819, 
the long panhandle of West Florida was parti- 
tioned and sections were allocated to the 
newly created states of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, thus giving them corridors to the Gulf 
Coast.° Though there soon ceased to be any 
necessity for these outlets, some excuse for 
them can be found in the military history of 
the previous years. The port of Mobile grew 
up on Alabama’s corridor, but Mississippi, 


* Robert S. Platt, “Conflicting Territorial Claims in 
Upper Amazon,” in Geographical Aspects of Inter- 
<a Relations ( University of Chicago, 1938), pp. 


*® Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités, 2° série, Vol. 
X (1885-86), pp. 377-78. 
Boundaries, Areas, Geographic Centers, and Alti- 
tudes of the United States and the Several States, U.S. 
Geological Survey, Bulletin 817 (1932), pp. 161-66. 
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well equipped with ports along the Mississippi 
river, has made no comparable development. 


RIGHT OF TRANSIT 


It has, in fact, come to be accepted that an 
inland state has the right “to have the same 
facilities for access to the sea . . . as if the jour- 
ney had taken place on the territory of a single 
state.”*! The issues involved were clarified at 
the Barcelona Conference on Freedom of 
Transit, and about 40 nations signed the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Transit that was 
adopted in 1921 and thirty-two of them have 
since ratified the Convention.** The signa- 
tories undertook to assist the movement of 
goods across their territories, to levy no dis- 
criminatory tolls or taxes, and to fix freight 
charges which, “having regard to the condi- 
tions of the traffic and to considerations of 
commercial competition between routes, are 
reasonable as regards both their rates and the 
method of their application.” 

Legally, then, such countries as Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia had the right to export 
and import goods through any convenient port 
across the territory of their neighbors as these 
all acceded to the Barcelona Convention. Some 
states which did not sign the international con- 
vention nevertheless entered into bilateral 
agreements with their neighbors permitting 
them the right of access to the sea. The move- 
ment of Canadian goods across northern 
Maine to the Maritime Provinces and the port 
of Halifax was governed by an Anglo—Ameri- 
can convention of 1871. Portugal made similar 
agreements regarding access to the sea across 
her African territories from the Belgian Congo, 
Transvaal, and Rhodesia: Bolivia has similar 
rights across northern Chile in addition to her 
rights in regard to the navigation of interna- 
tional rivers. Before 1935 there were arrange- 





41 Sir Osborne Mance, International Road Transport, 
Postal, Electricity and Miscellaneous Questions (Ox- 
ford, 1947), p. 174. 

42 The Barcelona Convention was ratified by: Alba- 
nia, Belgium, British Empire (colonial dependencies 
only; New Zealand and India ratified separately ), Bul- 
garia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Free City of Danzig 
(through the intermediary of Poland), Denmark, Es- 
tonia, Finland, France (also on behalf of Syria and 
Lebanon), Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iran, Iraq, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxembourg, The Netherlands 
(with its dependencies, including the Netherlands 
Indies), Norway, Poland, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, Yugoslavia. Informa- 
tion supplied by the United Nations. 
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ments by which the inland state of Abyssinia 
had access to Red Sea and Gulf of Aden ports. 
Iraq obtained a right of transit to the Mediter- 
ranean coast across both Transjordan and 
Palestine. 

Closely akin to these rights was that claimed 
by the Tsarist government over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway of Manchuria, which short- 
ened by over 500 miles the journey to Vladi- 
vostok. Until 1905, Russia also had operating 
rights over the South Manchurian Railway 
which linked its east-west lines with the 
Dairen Peninsula and Port Arthur. 

In fact, there is only one clear case of a 
coastal state in modern times regularly refus- 
ing to allow an inland state to have access to 
its coast: the Lithuanian refusal from 1920 to 
1939 to allow movement across her borders 
from Poland. This “right of transit” consists 
essentially of the privilege of sending and 
receiving goods by road or rail across the ter- 
ritory of a neighboring state, without being 
subject to customs examination or payment of 
customs duties. A “free zone” in the port 
eases the administrative difficulties but is not 
always necessary.** Typical of such arrange- 
ments was that negotiated between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Italy in 1921 with regard to the port 
of Trieste. The relevant clauses of this agree- 
ment run:*4 

2. ...Shed No. 55 shall be used in suitable pro- 
portion for the loading of goods destined for 
immediate export by sea and for the unloading 
of goods arriving by sea. . . . 

5. The Czechoslovak government or its author- 
ised representative shall cause the shed to be 
opened and closed by its own officials, and 
shall keep the keys thereof, assuming entire and 
sole responsibility for the goods deposited 
therein. .. . 

13. A Czechoslovak Customs Office . . . shall be 
established in Shed 55, and this Office, through 
its own officials, shall be entitled to carry out 
all the transactions connected with the Customs 
service.... 

Czechoslovakia is a particularly interesting 
case because all of its considerable foreign 
trade had to pass across the territory of neigh- 
boring states. By the Treaty of Versailles, 





43 Richard S. Thoman, “The Free Port: An Out- 
moded Trade and Transport Device in Northern 
Europe” (Abstract), Annals, The Association of Amer- 
ican Geographers, Vol. XLV (1955), pp. 298-300. 

44 Convention . . . regarding concessions and facili- 
ties ... in the port of Trieste, March 23, 1921, League 
of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. XXXII, p. 242. 
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Czechoslovakia was also granted free zones in 
the ports of Hamburg and Stettin,** but chose 
to use only the former. Czechoslovakia enjoyed 
the use after the Second World War of a free 
zone in the Polish port of Szczecin ( Stettin) 
until this arrangement was terminated in 1955 
perhaps because such safeguards were thought 
to be unnecessary as between Communist 
states. 

Hungary, under a similar geographical dis. 
ability, negotiated for the use of free zones in 
Trieste and Fiume. France similarly used 
Belgian ports, and Yugoslavia obtained a free 
zone in the port of Salonika. Similar arrange- 
ments existed for the handling of Polish com. 
merce in the port of Danzig up to 1939,* Pal. 
estine offered to Iraq the use of a free zone in 
the port of Haifa, but the Iraqi government 
did not find it necessary to accept this offer. 
Less formal arrangements exist for the hand- 
ling of Germany’s exported coal and imported 
iron ore in the port of Rotterdam; of Sweden's 
iron ore export in Narvik. Until 1939, Russia 
had such rights in the Latvian port of Riga. 

The creation of a corridor to the sea called 
into being transit rights of a different kind. 
These were not rights of access to the sea, but 
rights of crossing the newly created corridor. 
The Soviet Union reserved such rights by the 
Treaty of Dorpat in respect of the Arctic Cor- 
ridor of Finland.*7 Germany’s privileged rail- 
road transit (Fig. 1) across the Polish Cor- 
dor is the most familiar example of transit 
rights across a corridor.** 

A highly specialized application of the right 
of transit is found in the construction of 
petroleum pipelines. Such a transit differs 
from the normal right of commercial transit in 
that it cannot, in general, make use of existing 
facilities, but must be accompanied by the 
privilege of compulsory acquisition of land for 
the construction of the pipeline. The firs 
agreement of this kind was made between 
Great Britain and France and related to the 
Middle Eastern lands for which they held the 
mandate. It was not, however, until 1932-4 
that pipelines were completed from the Iraq 





45 League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. LXXIV, 
p. 77. 

461. F. D. Morrow, The Peace Settlement in the 
German Polish Borderlands (Oxford, 1936), passim. 

47 League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. II (1921), 
Art. 8, pp. 18-19. 
48 1. F. D. Morrow, op. cit., pp. 181-215. 
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oilfield to the Syrian port of Tripoli and the 
Palestinean port of Haifa.*° 

During the Second World War, pipelines 
were built in order to satisfy war-time needs, 
from the Great Bear Lake region of northern 
Canada to Skagway in the Alaskan panhandle; 
from England, under the Channel to France 
and then on to northwest Germany, and from 
India to the interior of China. These pipelines 
were not conceived of as having commercial 
value, and only the Skagway line remains in 


use. 

From 1938 onward, the Republic of Bolivia 
entered into agreements with Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Argentina, in which each agreed to assist 
in laying down pipelines across their terri- 
tories for the purpose of distributing Bolivian 
oil. Oil production remains negligible, and 
the pipelines have not yet been constructed. 
In 1944, the United States government entered 
into agreements for the construction of a pipe- 
line from the newly opened east Arabian oil- 
field to the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The flow of oil, like other forms of transit 
traffic, is liable to interruption, despite inter- 
national agreement. The only instances, how- 
ever, of an interruption of the transit traffic 
in oil have been the closure by Jordan of the 
Iraq-Haifa pipeline, and, more recently, that 
from Iraq through Syria to the coast of Leba- 
non. 


CONCLUSION 


The idea that an inland state has a right of 
access to the sea springs from the concepts of 
natural law that were held in the eighteenth 
century. The earliest application of these prin- 
ciples was to rivers which flow through the 
territory of more than one state, and in the 
course of the nineteenth century the right of 
access to the sea by means of an international 
river came to be fairly widely recognized. 

The concept of a right of transit by road or 
rail across the territory of a neighboring state 
to the sea came later, and principles governing 
it were not laid down until 1921. The idea of a 
corridor to the sea is a product of the late nine- 
teenth century. It might have become of con- 
siderable political significance but for the 
almost inevitable conflict between it and the 
right of self-determination of peoples living in 


_——- 
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the region of a proposed corridor. This is one 
of the reasons for the elaboration during the 
1920's of a code governing the transit of goods 
through the territory of other states. 

Rights of transit across the territory of 
neighboring states came during the years 
between the First and Second World Wars to 
be very widely recognized, either by the acces- 
sion of states to the Barcelona Convention or, 
as in the case of the United States and most of 
the republics of Latin America, by bilateral 
agreements. Acceptance of the principle was 
no doubt hastened by the fact that it was con- 
ceived of as an alternative to the establishment 
of territorial corridors. German publicists, 
with their eye in particular on the Polish Cor- 
ridor, never ceased to urge upon Germany’s 
neighbors the adequacy of guaranteed transit 
rights. Some imperial powers accepted the 
Barcelona convention on behalf of dependent 
territories®® which have since gained indepen- 
dence. In no instance have these obligations 
been renounced. Thus it might have been said 
that on the eve of the Second World War tran- 
sit rights were so firmly established that the 
creation of further territorial corridors would 
have been regarded as neither desirable nor 
practicable. 

While there has been no change in the legal 
status of transit rights during the past twenty 
years, the actual practice of nations has un- 
doubtedly deteriorated. This has happened 
in two distinct ways. In the first place, states 
have used their ability to interfere with the 
right of transit of goods across their territory 
as an instrument of national policy. The clear- 
est examples of this have occurred in the Mid- 
dle East: Egypt’s interference with the rights 
of Israel, and the obstruction and even 
destruction of pipelines by other Middle East- 
ern countries. Elsewhere the threat or even 
the fear that transit rights would be denied 
have prevented some countries from making 
use of rights which were legally theirs. Though 
there has been no overt interference with the 
movement of goods, the fear of such interfer- 
ence has not always been absent from India 
and Pakistan and from Turkey and Syria, and 
suggestions have again been heard in Canada 
that a corridor across the Alaskan Panhandle 
would be more advantageous to British 





50 These include Malaya (Federated and Non-Fed- 
erated Malay States), Israel (Palestine), Syria, Leb- 
anon, and Indonesia. 
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Columbia than the existing transit rights.® 
The use that is now being made of the Israeli 
and Jordan corridors to the Gulf of Aqaba 
demonstrates that corridors can be effective in 
cases where right of transit would in all prob- 
ability have been denied. It may thus be said 
that, with a weakening of the efficacy of legal 
restraints on states, territorial corridors are seen 
to have greater value than simple rights of 
transit. It is difficult to judge from the few 
political straws that have been cast to the 
wind, but it might perhaps be said that the 
climate of opinion is today more favorable to 
the maintenance and perhaps to the creation 
of territorial corridors than it was ten years 
ago. 

The freedom of movement, established be- 
tween the two World Wars by international 
agreements, has been prejudiced, secondly, by 
the division of the greater part of the world 
into two hostile camps. The existence of the 
Iron Curtain has not itself restricted the right 
of transit across it. Czechoslovak exports are 
currently being shipped through the port of 
Hamburg and Hungarian goods pass through 
the ports of Rijeka and Trieste. The case of the 
freedom of access from the German Federal 
Republic to West Berlin is, in fact, a different 
matter, but the blockade of Berlin and more 





51 New York Times, April 16, 1956. 
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recent threats to its communications sugges 
that the countries bordering the Iron Curtain 
may not indefinitely honor the transit rights of 
others. Thus it is that fear that a privilege may 
be denied restrains nations and states from 
making use of it. Goods do not pass from the 
main body of Communist Europe to its outly. 
ing member, Albania, across intervening Yugo. 
slavia, though Yugoslavia and all the “satel. 
lites” are signatories of the Barcelona Convyen. 
tion. The volume of trade between Comm. 
ist block countries and the rest of the word 
has been relatively small during the last ten 
years, and the Communist bloc has itself been 
somewhat secretive regarding the nature and 
volume of its exports. These considerations 
have also tended to diminish the general sig. 
nificance of transit rights. 

The late nineteenth century and first two 
decades of the present century were probably 
the period when the concept of a “free and 
secure access to the sea,” as manifested in ter- 
ritorial corridors, enjoyed its widest accept- 
ance. During the inter-war years there was a 
tendency, politically motivated in part, to 
deprecate the need for corridors and to stress 
the adequacy of guaranteed rights of transit. 
Since the end of the Second World War, 
along with a weakening of the rule of law, the 
tendency has been in the opposite direction— 
and we can derive no consolation from that. 
































THE NATURE OF FRONTIERS AND BOUNDARIES 


LADIS K. D. KRISTOF? 
University of Chicago 


HERE exists a quite extensive literature 
T dealing with the subject of frontiers and 
houndaries.2 There have been also successful 
attempts at classification and development of a 
proper terminology.? Few writers have, how- 
ever, tackled the problem from a moré theo- 
retical point of view. This study is more 
particularly concerned with the problem of 
clarifying, and disentangling for the purpose 
of theoretical understanding, the two elements 
which combine in what we commonly call 
frontiers and boundaries: the physical (or 


1The author, a political scientist and student of 
geopolitics, wishes to express gratitude to two geog- 
raphers, Professors Norton S. Ginsburg ( University of 
Chicago) and Stephen B. Jones (Yale University), for 
a very careful reading of the manuscript and critical 
remarks which helped to clarify certain points. All 
responsibility for the views expressed remains, of 
course, with the writer. 

2 Major references (in chronological order): George 
Nathaniel Curzon, Frontiers (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1907); Thomas Hungerford Holdich, Political 
Frontiers and Boundary Making (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1916); Charles B. Fawcett, Frontiers: 
A Study in Political Geography (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1918); Vittorio Adami, National Frontiers in 
Relation to International Law ( [translated from Italian 
by T. T. Behrens} London: Oxford University Press, 
1927); Karl Haushofer, Grenzen in ihrer geogra- 
phischen und politischen Bedeutung (Berlin-Griine- 
wald: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1927); Paul de Lapra- 
delle, La Frontiére: Etude de Droit International 
(Paris: Les Editions Internationales, 1928); Otto 
Maull, Politische Grenzen ([Weltpolitische Biicherei, 
Vol. 3] Berlin: Zentral-Verlag, 1928); S. Whittemore 
Boggs, International Boundaries: A Study of Boundary 
Functions and Problems (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940); Stephen B. Jones, Boundary-Making: 
A Handbook for Statesmen, Treaty Editors and Bound- 
ary Commissioners (Washington: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1945). 

*Major references: Robert Sieger, “Zur politisch- 
geographischen Terminologie,” Zeitschrift der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde (Berlin, 1917, pp. 497-529, and 
1918, pp. 40-70); Johann Sélch, Die Auffassung der 
nattirlic Grenzen” in der wissenschaftlichen Geo- 
graphie (Innsbruck: Universitiitsverlag Wagner, 1924); 
ree Hartshorne, “Suggestions on the Terminology 
of Political Boundaries,” Mitteilungen des Vereins der 
Geographen an der Universitit Leipzig, fascicle 14/15 
(1936), pp. 180-92, abstracted in the Annals, Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 
(March, 1936), pp. 56-57. 

As this study proceeds, reference will be made to 
pertinent works. 
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nonhuman geographical, or “natural”) and 
the political, i.e., moral and legal, element. 


THE ORIGINS AND EVOLUTION OF TERMS 


In common speech we use the words “fron- 
tier” and “boundary” with the implication that 
these have not only a quite well-defined mean- 
ing but also that they are (or almost) inter- 
changeable. However, it does not take much 
reading in pertinent literature to discover that 
the problem is not so simple.® 

Frontier —Historically, the word “frontier” 
implied what it suggests etymologically, that 
is, that which is “in front.” The frontier was 
not an abstract term or line; on the contrary, 
it designated an area which was part of a 
whole, specifically that part which was ahead 
of the hinterland. Hence it was often called 
the foreland, or borderland, or march.* For 





5 It may be of interest to cite the following defini- 
tions on which the British Association Geographical 
Glossary Committee has agreed: “Frontier. 1. A bor- 
der region, zone, or tract which forms a belt of separa- 
tion, contact, or transition between political units. 
2. A delimited or demarcated boundary between 
States (more properly a frontier line). — Boundary. 
1. Synonymous with frontier (in sense 2). 2. The line 
of delimitation or demarcation between administrative 
units or between geographical regions of various types, 
whether physical or human.” “Some Definitions in the 
Vocabulary of Geography,” The Geographical Journal, 
Vol. CXVII, No. 4 (December, 1951), pp. 458-59, on 
p. 459. One must note with surprise that G. Taylor’s 
Geography in the Twentieth Century (3d ed; New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957), does not even 
mention in Chap. XXIX, “A Concise Glossary of Geo- 
graphical Terms,” either term, “frontier” or “boun- 
dary,” even if it lists such “geographical” terms as Pax 
Romana and cephalic index. 

® The English word is derived from the Latin frons 
(and more directly from the French front) meaning 
“forehead,” that is, “forehead of a man,” but figura- 
tively it means the forehead of anything, be it material 
(e.g., the front of an approaching cold air wave) or 
spiritual (e.g., the frontiers of a new intellectual or 
artistic movement). Cf. Webster's New International 
Dictionary, 2d ed., 1947. 

*The Ukrainian (and Russian) equivalent of the 
English “march” (French: marche; German: Mark) 
is ukraina, meaning literally “borderland.” Krai (or 
kraina) means in Ukrainian “land” or “country,” but 
krai (or ukrai) means also “border” or “margin.” 
U kraia (or na kraiu) means “on the margin,” and 
ukraiaty (or ukroity) is to “cut off,” especially to cut 
off a smaller piece (e.g., margin) from some larger 
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the purpose of our discussion it must be 
stressed that in its historical origin the frontier 
was (1) not a legal concept, and (2) not, or at 
least not essentially, a political or intellectual 
concept. It was rather a phenomenon of “the 
facts of life’-—a manifestation of the spon- 
taneous tendency for growth of the ecumene. 
In antiquity, and later too, the frontier was on 
the margin of the inhabited world, but each 
particular ecumene, for instance, that of the 
agricultural society as opposed to the nomad 
society, also had a frontier. The limes of the 
Roman empire were those of the ecumene of 
Western civilization.® 

With the development of patterns of civili- 
zation above the level of mere subsistence 
strictly adapted to particular environmental 
conditions, the frontiers between ecumene 
became meeting places not merely of different 
ways of physical survival, but also of different 
concepts of the good life, and hence increas- 
ingly political in character.® But even at this 
stage the frontier was something very different 
from what a modern boundary is. It had not 
the connotation of an area or zone which 
marks a definite limit or end of a political unit. 
On the contrary, given the theory that there 
can (or should) be only one state—a universal 
state—the frontier meant quite literally “the 
front”: the frons of the imperium mundi 
which expands to the only limits it can 
acknowledge, namely, the limits of the world. 
Thus the frontier was not the end (“tail”) but 
rather the beginning ( “forehead” ) of the state; 
it was the spearhead of light and knowledge 





entity. Ukraina (like the several German Mark) was 
originally not a proper name of a specific country, the 
Ukraine of today, but a general description of the 
lands on the periphery of Russ or Lithuania (later 
Poland). Cf. Yury Serech, “An Important Work in 
Ukrainian Onomastics,” The Annals of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U.S., Vol. II, No. 
4 (Winter, 1952), pp. 435-44. 

® The Greek oikumene designated the areas of the 
inhabited world known to the Greeks. 

® Lapradelle (op. cit., pp. 9-11) distinguishes three 
types (or three stages of evolution) of the frontier: 
(1) the concept of the frontier in “pure geography” 
(i.e., “geography as a pure science applied to the 
study of the physical aspects of the earth”) in which 
it designates zones under the influence of several 
physical phenomena; for instance, the estuary is sub- 
ject to two different and contradictory forces, those of 
the river and those of the sea; (2) the concept of the 
“geographic frontier of the second degree,” that is, the 
anthropo-geographical concept of the frontier between 
particular ecumene; and (3) the concept of the politi- 
cal frontier. 
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expanding into the realm of darkness and of 
the unknown. The borderlands—the marches 
—were areas of dawn; they were frontiers in 
the sense of Turner’s agricultural frontier. 
pioneer settlements of a forward-moving cul. 
ture bent on occupying the whole area. 

Boundary.—The etymology of the word 
“boundary” immediately points to the pri 
function of the boundary: the boundary indi. 
cates certain well established limits (the 
bounds) of the given political unit, and all 
that which is within the boundary is bound 
together, that is, it is fastened by an internal 
bond."! 

“Boundary” is a term appropriate to the 
present-day concept of the state, that is, the 
state as a sovereign (or autonomous) spatial 
unit, one among many. Since the transition 
from tribal law to territorial law’? the essen- 





10 The Russian ukraina was also an advancing fron- 
tier, a spearhead directed against the “dark” and 
unchristian Tartary, and the Cossacks were not a 
nation or ethnic group, but a social group: pioneer 
settlers and conquerors of the advancing borderlands, 
men not unlike the American frontiersmen. 

11 Cf, Richard Hartshorne, “Political Geography,” in 
Preston E. James and Clarence F. Jones, eds., Ameri- 
can Geography: Inventory and Prospect (published 
for the Association of American Geographers by Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1957), p. 200; also idem, “Geo- 
graphic and Political Boundaries in Upper Silesia,” 
Annals, Association of American Geographers, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 4 (December, 1933), pp. 195-228, on p. 
199. 

12 Tribal law is sometimes identified broadly with 
primitive law—the law of primitive societies—and in 
this case it may also be territorial. Caesar described 
how German tribes used territorial jurisdiction in their 
internal affairs in times of peace and tribal law (one 
authority for the whole tribe irrespective of territory) 
in case an external war threatened (De Bello Gallico, 
Bk. VI, Chap. XXIII, 29-34). But some authorities 
have pointed out that the essence of the tribal system 
is “a theory of blood relationship” (E. Sidney Hart- 
land, Primitive Law [London: Methuen & Co., 1924], 
p. 43). I am using tribal law in this more restricted 
sense of “right of blood” (jus sanguinis), especially as 
related to citizenship and international relations: not 
territory but blood relationship is the basis of the tribal 
“state”; citizenship is acquired only by right of blood, 
irrespective of place of birth or residence, and the 
tribal political rights and duties extend to all with a 
right of blood and only to them.—Modern interna- 
tional law is based on the principle of territorial sov- 
ereignty (impenetrability) of states but some conces- 
sions to jus sanguinis are made in questions of citizen- 
ship. The Nazi government attempted to revive tr 
Germanic law and granted full political rights only to 
citizens by right of blood (Reichsbiirger) while 
reducing the status of territorial subjects (Reichsan- 
gehdérige). 
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tials of statehood, both from the functional and 
legal point of view, are: territory, people, and 
a government in effective control internally, 
independent externally, and willing and able 
to assume obligations under international (or 
federal) law.?* Sovereignty is territorial; hence 
it must have a certain known extent: a terri- 
tory under exclusive jurisdiction limited by 
state boundaries. The borderlands, the old 
marchlands, are defined more and more exactly 
until there is, in principle, an exact border- 
line24 The modern sovereign state is bound 
within and confined to its legal limits. The 
boundaries bind together an area and a people 
which live under one sovereign government 
and law and are, at least presumably, inte- 
grated not only administratively and econom- 
ically but also by means of a state idea or 
“crede.”5 At the same time “the state is 
marked off from its neighbors by political 
boundaries.” In an age in which we (with 
exceptions ) do not think in terms of universal 
empires but accept the co-existence of many 
credes and states, it is important to have the 
spheres of the several centripetal, integrating 
forces legally delimited.** 


Cf. Herbert W. Briggs, ed., The Law of Nations 
(2d ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952), p. 66. 

{In practice there is never merely a line but a 
zone which for different political, strategic, or admin- 
istrative reasons may be broader or narrower, or even 
graduated in the restrictions it imposes and limitations 
it creates, Cf. Otto Maull, Politische Geographie (Ber- 
lin: Safari-Verlag, 1956), p. 56. 

Hartshorne, “Political Geography,” op. cit., pp. 
192-99; idem, “The Functional Approach in Political 
Geography,” Annals, Association of American Geog- 
raphers, Vol. XL, No. 2 (June, 1950), pp. 95-130; on 
pp. 110-12. Recently, Johannes Steinmetzler pub- 
lished an interesting study related to this subject: Die 
Anthropogeographie Friedrich Ratzels und ihre ideen- 
geschichtlichen Wurzeln (Bonner Geographische Ab- 
handlungen, fascicle 19, Bonn: Geographische Institut 
der Universitit Bonn, 1956). 

Derwent Whittlesey, The Earth and the State 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1939), p. 5. 

"Since communists do think in terms of a universal 
empire and do not, ultimately, accept the co-existence 
of many creeds and states, they deny the importance 
of, or even the need for, boundaries within their orbit. 
Speaking in Leipzig, on March 7, 1959, Soviet Prime 
Minister N. S. Khrushchev stressed that boundary 
questions in Eastern Europe could be safely ignored: 

e consider that to us communists the question of 

les is not of major importance and that there 
can be no conflicts about it between Socialist coun- 
tries, . With the victory of Communism . . . state 
ies will die off.” East Europe, Vol. VIII, No. 
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THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FRONTIERS 
AND BOUNDARIES 


There are some difficulties in trying to dis- 
tinguish between frontiers'* and boundaries. 
First, not all languages have separate words 
for the two.!® Then, the historical transition 
from one to another in many regions tends to 
diminish the awareness of the essential differ- 
ences.”° Still, this does not change the fact 
that frontiers and boundaries are in their very 
nature two different things.”! 

The frontier is outer-oriented. Its main 
attention is directed toward the outlying areas 
which are both a source of danger and a cov- 
eted prize. The hinterland—the motherland— 
is seldom the directing force behind the pulsa- 
tions of frontier life. As history, American, 
Russian, or Chinese, well illustrates, the bor- 
derlands often develop their own interests 
quite different from those of the central gov- 
ernment.22_ They feel neither bound by the 





5 (May, 1959), p. 43. Incidentally, the Politicheskii 
Slovar (Political Dictionary), ed. by B. N. Ponomarev 
(2d ed.; Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1958), does not even 
list the term granitsa (boundary). 

18 The term “frontier” is used here, and throughout 
the paper, in its “borderland of an ecumene” meaning 
as described above. See also below, note 46. 

19The French commonly use frontiére both for 
frontier and boundary, but they could distinguish 
between frontiére and limite. The Germans, however, 
have only one word: Grenze. 

20 Historical memories play a role in the choice we 
make between the two words. We speak of the 
boundaries of Massachusetts, or Boston, or of this or 
that county. We do not refer to them as frontiers 
because they have never been associated in our mem- 
ory with fronts, frontiersmen, and the whole expan- 
sionist and beyond-the-legal atmosphere of life in 
frontier lands. But we do (although less and less as 
time passes) sometimes speak of the U.S.—Mexican, or 
U.S.—Canadian frontier, and still more about the fron- 
tiers of Russia and China. This because we associate 
past frontier conditions with the areas through which 
these present-day boundaries are drawn. 

21 Adami (op. cit., p. 3, note) observes that most 
Italian writers use the word boundary (confine) and 
not frontier (frontiera) to indicate the legal limits of 
a state. An interesting discussion of the differences 
between frontiers and boundaries can be found in 
Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China 
(New York: American Geographical Society, 1940), 
pp. 233-42, 480-83, 495-510. 

22“There grows up a nexus of border interests 
which resents and works against the central interest. 
This phenomenon of the border society, differing in 
orientation from the bulk of the nation, recurs in his- 
tory at all times and in many places.” Lattimore, op. 
cit., p. 244. The conflict of interests between the 
foreland and the hinterland may be so acute as to 
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center nor binding its realm. Rather, they 
represent runaway elements and interests of 
the state’s corporate body.”* 

The boundary, on the contrary, is inner- 
oriented. It is created and maintained by the 


become the dominant political factor and reverse the 
geographical orientation of defensive attitudes. Stu- 
dents of Chinese affairs have pointed out that the 
Manchurian problem was (perhaps still is), for many 
centuries, not that of an expanding Chinese frontier 
—a frontier conflict with neighboring Mongolia, Rus- 
sia, or Japan—but, essentially, a problem of Chinese— 
Manchurian relationship, that is a clash between the 
authority of the motherland and a self-assertive 
regionalism. The more important frontier in Man- 
churia was not the “outward-facing frontier” of the 
North, but the “inward-facing frontier” of the South 
along the Great Wall. In Lattimore’s words, “the 
frontiersman [of Manchuria] still has his back to the 
frontier . . . [because] the policies of the inward- 
facing frontier of regionalism still take precedence 
over the outer frontiers of the nation.” See Owen 
Lattimore, “Chinese Colonization in Manchuria,” The 
Geographical Review, Vol. XXII, No. 2 (April, 1932), 
pp. 177-195 (quotation on p. 181) and Norton S. 
Ginsburg, “Manchurian Railways Development,” The 
Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 4 (August, 
1949), pp. 398-411 (especially pp. 398-401 on in- 
ward- and outward-facing frontiers). 

23 This does not mean that the frontiersmen are not 
willing, at an opportune occasion, to rely on or even 
request the support of the motherland. But, basically, 
the frontiersmen do tend to insist on a degree of 
detachment, autonomy and differentness which sets 
them apart and is incompatible with the state inter- 
ests and the rule of law as seen by the central govern- 
ment. Of course, in concrete cases the pattern varies. 
Frontiers are offsprings and reflections of particular 
historical conditions. The Cossacks were culturally 
less different from the “barbarians” they faced than 
the American colonists from the Indians, and the 
Zaporozhskaia Sich (an autonomous quasi government 
of the Dnieper Cossacks) had to fear the absolute 
and centralizing tsar more than the American fron- 
tiersman ever needed to fear his federal and laisser- 
aller government. Consequently, the Russian frontier 
had, on the whole, a much more anti-motherland atti- 
tude (it was more of an “inward-facing frontier” ) 
than its American counterpart (which was primarily 
an “outward-facing frontier”), but even in Russia the 
foreland-hinterland relationship oscillated widely as 
circumstances changed in time and space. We may 
also choose, as one historian does (Walter Prescott 
Webb, The Great Frontier (Boston: Houghton and 
Mifflin, 1952]), to consider the American frontier as 
the frontier of Euro-America, and see Europe in the 
role of the motherland and all Americans as a type 
of frontiersmen. In this case, we shall have little diffi- 
culty in discovering signs of an anti-motherland atti- 
tude in America (e.g., the Revolutionary War, the 
Monroe Doctrine, isolationism), and American foreign 
policy vis-a-vis Europe up to 1917 could then be 
viewed as conditioned by the apprehensions of an 
“inward-facing frontier.” 
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will of the central government. It has no life 
of its own, not even a material existence 
Boundary stones are not the boundary itself 
They are not coeval with it, only its visible 
symbols. Also, the boundary is not tied inex. 
tricably to people—people teeming, spon. 
taneous, and unmediated in their daily actiy. 
ties on, along, or athwart the border. It is the 
mediated will of the people: abstracted and 
generalized in the national law, subjected to 
the tests of international law, it is far removed 
from the changing desires and aspirations of 
the inhabitants of the borderlands. 

While the frontier is inconceivable without 
frontiersmen—an “empty frontier” would be 
merely a desert—the boundary seems often to 
be happiest, and have the best chances of long 
survival, when it is not bothered by border 
men.** Yet, the boundary line is not merely an 
abstraction. Still less can it be a legal fiction. 
It must be reality, or, rather, reflect reality. 
In other words, it must be co-ordinated with 
an empirical fotce actually present and assert- 
ing itself in the terrain. The boundary is, in 
fact, the outer line of effective control exer- 
cised by the central government.” 

The frontier is a manifestation of centrifu- 
gal forces. On the other hand, the range and 
vigor of centripetal forces is indicated by the 
boundary. True, the frontier has, and always 
had, also a strategic meaning—the defensive 
line which keeps enemies out—and in this it 
depends on support from the hinterland. But 
precisely in order to be able to maximize its 
strategic forces the central government must 
mobilize and integrate all the available re- 
sources. All efforts and loyalties must be con- 
centrated and co-ordinated under the banner 
of the state idea and interest. Consequently, 
the frontier lands, too, have to be controlled 
and bound to the state; they must be subord- 
inated to the imperative and overriding de- 
mands of the sovereign raison étre of the 
state as a whole. In other words, an effort is 





24 Cf. Haushofer, op. cit., Chap. V; also p. 155. 

2“The boundaries of the state are determined 
according to the principle of effectiveness, whi 
plays an important part in international law. The 
exclusive validity of a national legal order extends 
according to international law just as far as this o1 
is firmly established, i.e., is, on the whole, effective; 
as far as the national legal order is permanently 
obeyed and applied.” Hans Kelsen, Principles of I~ 
ternational Law (New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 
1952), p. 213. 
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made to draw somewhere a line of effective 
control over both ingress and egress: not only 
the enemy has to be kept out but one’s own 
citizens and resources have to be kept in. It 
is in the interest of the central government to 
substitute a boundary for the frontier.” 

The frontier is an integrating factor. Being 
a zone of transition from the sphere (ecu- 
mene) of one way of life to another, and 
representing forces which are neither fully 
assimilated to nor satisfied with either, it pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for mutual 
interpenetration and sway. Along the frontier 
life constantly manipulates the settled patterns 
of the pivotally organized socio-political and 
cultural structures. It is precisely this water- 
ing down of loyalties and blurring of differ- 
ences that the central governments attempt 
to forestall by substituting the semi-autono- 
mous frontiers with a controlled and exact 
borderline. 

The boundary is, on the contrary, a sepa- 
rating factor. “[It is the] boundary [that] 
impinges on life. . . . Few natural obstacles 
restrict the movement of persons, things, and 
even ideas as completely as do the boundaries 
of some states."*? The boundary separates the 
sovereign (or federal, or autonomous, or any 
other) political units from one another. How- 
ever much physical-geographical, cultural, or 
certain political factors may tend to make it 
inconspicuous, it remains always a_ fixed 


*6 Lattimore (Inner Asian Frontiers . . ., pp. 238- 
42) points out that Intra-Mural China has developed a 
certain socio-political organization based on a specific 
type of economy (intensive agriculture) which was 
possible only within its area. Any Chinese settling 
further north (that is, beyond the ecumene of the 
“Chinese life” properly speaking), was necessarily 
adopting alien ways of life and thus becoming, in the 
long run, un-Chinese and an asset to the economy and 
power potential of the “barbarians,” and not that of 
the Chinese emperor. The Great Wall had to prevent 
such loss resulting from dispersion of resources beyond 
the range of the Chinese cultural and economic cen- 
tnpetal forces. It marked also the limits of the area 
which, given the raison d’étre of the Chinese state, 
was susceptible to integration at a cost not exceeding 
the possible returns.—See also below, note 65. 

Jones, op. cit., p. 11. The Germans, who have no 
separate words for “frontier” and “boundary” some- 
times use the terms of Zusammenwachsgrenzen and 
Trennungsgrenzen which indicate a similar confronta- 
tion of characteristics as that in our analysis of fron- 
ters as stimulating a “growing together” and of 

as a divisive (separating) element. For a 
case study of Trennungs- and Zusammenwachsgrenzen 
see M. Schwind, “Die Aussengrenzen Niedersachsens 
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obstacle; it impedes integration across the 
borderline.?* To propose, as one writer does,” 
the drawing of boundaries in such a way as 
to make them meeting places for people and 
thus rather an assimilative than a dissimilative 
factor is a misconception as to what a bound- 
ary is and what are its purposes and functions. 
Any assimilation, hence integration, cannot 
be stimulated by the drawing of a line which 
separates and delimits the spheres of the inte- 
grating forces, but, on the contrary, by the 
removal of such obstacles to interpenetration. 
Every confederation, federation, or merger of 
states must always begin with a (total, or at 
least partial) elimination of the limiting and 
separating factors inherent in the boundary, 
and thus a withering away of the boundary 
itself. 

In general, discussing the differences be- 
tween frontiers and boundaries, one faces a 
grave dilemma: to what degree is it possible 
to generalize about the frontier? The bound- 
ary is defined and regulated by law, national 
and international, and as such its status and 
characteristics are more uniform and can be 
defined with some precision. But the frontier 
is a phenomenon of history; like history it 
may repeat itself, but, again like history, it is 
always unique. It is difficult to pinpoint 
essential features of the frontier which are 
universally valid. For instance, the degree to 
which the frontier is an integrating factor 
depends on the attractiveness to the frontiers- 
man of the way of life of his opposite number. 
This way of life usually seems attractive if the 
adoption of it promises better chances of sur- 
vival in the given environment or if it appears 
generally “superior.” On the American fron- 





und Schleswig-Holsteins,” Festschrift der Geograph- 
ischen Gesellschaft Hannover, 1953, pp. 262-81. One 


British geographer distinguishes between “frontiers of 


contact and frontiers of separation” and notes that 
“hitherto states have always sought frontiers which 
foster separation from, rather than assimilation with, 
their neighbors.” W. G. East, “The Nature of Political 
Geography,” Politica, Vol. Il, March, 1937, pp. 259- 
86; on p. 279. 

*8 One German geographer speaks even of Grenzzer- 
reissungsschiden: of “damages” that occur when a 
boundary is drawn that cuts through a previously cul- 
turally homogeneous area. Peter Schiller, “Wege und 
Irrwege der politischen Geographie und Geopolitik,” 
Erdkunde, Vol. X1, No. 1 (February, 1957), pp. 1-20; 
on p. 17. 

*» Lionel William Lyde, Some Frontiers of Tomer- 
row: An Aspiration for Europe (London: A. and C. 
Black, 1915), p. 2. Cf. Boggs, op. cit., p. 11, note. 
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tier both the white settler and the Indian were 
willing to learn from each other certain tech- 
niques, but on the broader cultural level each 
considered his way of life as definitely pref- 
erable (“superior”). Consequently, the inte- 
grating process along the American frontier 
touched only upon the externals—the internal 
lives of the two social groups remained incom- 
patible, witness the fact that intermarriages 
were rather rare and almost no white Ameri- 
can ever really “became” an Indian or vice 
versa. The Spanish and the native Mexican 
culture were relatively more compatible; 
hence much more integration occurred along 
the frontier in Mexico, and the result is a gen- 
uinely composite culture, especially outside 
the cities. 

The importance of the relative compatibil- 
ity of cultures which meet on a given frontier 
can be illustrated by comparing the advance 
of the Russian and the northern Chinese fron- 
tier. Both of these frontiers have been biting 
into the heritage of the Mongol Empire. But 
the Russian way of life, based on an extensive 
agriculture, was much less different from that 
of the pastoral nomad subjects of the Mongol 
khan than was the Chinese culture which was 
based on an intensive and irrigated agricul- 
ture. This helps to explain why the Russians 
succeeded in taking such a lion’s bite of the 
Mongol Empire, and in integrating, even ab- 
sorbing to a large extent, the natives, while 
the Chinese pushed their frontier only a few 
hundred miles or less into Extra-Mural China. 
Since the Russians did not, like the Americans, 
steam-roll the native cultures, or even the 
natives themselves, out of existence, the Rus- 
sian expansion was not merely a frontier of 
conquest but also a frontier of integration: 
the new culture was the result of a fusion.*’ 
There are historians who think that the Rus- 


* The American frontier was, of course, also an 
integrating factor—the proverbial “melting pot.” It 
integrated on the frontier, it “melted” into a new 
nation all those Europeans who came into contact with 
the frontier, but it did not promote an across-the-fron- 
tier integration. In the writings of Frederick Jackson 
Turner the American frontier is not viewed as a bor- 
derland between two ecumene, between two different 
types of human societies. It is primarily a meeting 
place between man and nature, “the meeting point 
between savagery and civilization.” True, the “sav- 
agery” includes the Indian and his civilization, but it 
is not, or at least not primarily, under the influence of 
the natives and their way of life that the settler 
changes. It is “the wilderness [that] masters the 
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sians paid a heavy price for integrating s 
many “barbarians”: in the process they ceased 
to be Europeans and became Eur-Asiatics, 


BOUNDARIES AS LEGAL—POLITICAL PHENOMENA 
PAR EXCELLENCE 


We have said that boundaries are fixed by 
law. There is, however, often confusion as tp 
what a law is and what kind of laws deter. 
mine the limits of states. The misunderstand. 
ings which arose from the use of the terms 
“natural boundaries” and “artificial bound. 
aries” are at least partly due to this confusion, 
Thus, it will be helpful if we make the distinc. 
tion between three types of law: 

(1) Law of nature, i.e., scientific law, is a 
creature of facts. Ex facto jus oritur. It is 
ruled by the empirical world. We observe the 
natural phenomena (or reproduce them ina 
laboratory ) and deduce from our observations 
certain generalizations about the behavior of 
elements and call them laws, e.g., the law of 
gravity. But ‘these laws have no coercive 
power over nature. On the contrary, if facts 
do not conform to the laws, the latter are 
adjusted to conform to reality. The concord- 
ance between what is and the law must be 
absolute. 

(2) Natural law,*' i.e., moral law, is as strict 
as the scientific law but in an exactly opposite 


colonist. It finds him a European in dress, industries, 
tools, modes of travel, and thought. . . . It strips off the 
garments of civilization and arrays him in the hunting 
shirt and the moccasin. . . . In short, at the frontier 
the environment is at first too strong for the man. 
The European is Americanized in the process of 
responding to the challenge of the environment. * 
stubborn American environment is there with its 
imperious summons to accept its conditions.” “The 
frontier is the line of most rapid and effective Amen- 
canization.” Thus, in Turner’s opinion, the signifi- 
cance—the historical uniqueness—of the American 
frontier is that it creates a new civilization—“a new 
product that is American”—which springs not from 
an encounter between man and man, but between 
man and nature. (Quotations are from F. J. Tumer, 
The Frontier in American History [New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1920], pp. 3-4, 38. Turner's concept of 
nature and the man—nature relationship is interestingly 
discussed by a Norwegian scholar, Per Sveaas Ander- 
sen, Westward Is the Course of Empires, A Study in 
the Shaping of an American Idea: Frederick Jackson 
Turner's Frontier [Oslo: Oslo University Press, 1956.) 
*1 Natural law (jus naturale) in the sense of an 
eschatological norm of human behavior, that is, behav- 
ior based on the metaphysical and teleological nature 
of man, and not on the physical nature of man W 
is animalic and governed by the amoral law of nature 
(jus naturae ). 
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sense. It is not the is but the ought which is 
sovereign. The status of the moral law is not 
affected by the facts. All Jews and Christians 
ought to obey the Ten Commandments, yet 
even if not a single one of them did, the Law 
would still be there; unchanged, categorical, 
and as binding as ever. The moral law exists 
in itself, that is, in the justice of “thou shalt” 
and not in the empirical world in which it 
may or may not be observed. While in the 
natural world a law which does not conform 
to facts is no law at all, in the moral world 
only that is a “fact,” ie., a moral fact, which 
conforms to the moral law.*? 

(3) jural law (lex) is a formal verbalization 
and particularization of the moral standards 
of a given socio-political order in respect to 
the practical (or at least observable) behav- 
ior of the members of the society. It is an 
attempt to bring the spiritual and empirical 
realms together, to make the moral standards 
“efficient.” Three characteristics of jural law 
are important for our discussion: it is coer- 
cive, it may be violated,** and its ultimate 
source is public opinion about values.** Im- 
perfect both in its moral substance and enforc- 
ing procedure, the jural law is, as all political 
phenomena are, the result of compromises 


% It is in this sense of necessary conformity between 
facts and laws in the spiritual realm that Hegel de- 
clared that “what is real is rational and what is 
rational is real.” Similarly, in Kant’s philosophy the 
possibility of a bad will is denied. In the noumenal 
world, i.e., in the world of pure reason, freedom, and 
morality, there can be only good will. A bad will 
would be a self-contradiction; it would not be a will 
at all, but only an impulse guided by the deterministic 
forces dominating the phenomenal world. 

Tn the realm of the scientific law the automatic 
relationships leave no room for an “ought.” In the 
realm of the moral law, which is based on the prin- 
ciple of free will, it is coercion which has no place. In 
the realm of the jural law the standing of both the 
ought” and the free will are depreciated by the factor 
of coercion, but they are not eliminated. We do not 
obey the law mechanically. We either can follow the 
ought” and be law-abiding, or let our free will brave 
the threat of sanctions and become lawbreakers. “It 
is the essence of a jural law that it may be violated, 
whereas a scientific law cannot be violated.” Quincy 
Wright, Contemporary International Law: A Balance 
Sheet (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1955), p. 53. 

* [The source of jural law] lies not in the behavior 
of the society and its members, but in the prevailing 
opinion of what that behavior ought to be.” Ibid, It 
is to be noted that the jural law is always merely a 

vative norm of behavior concerned with specific 
places and timebound situations, and as such it is only 








reflecting the complexity of the social forces 
interacting on the given scene. 

Boundaries are supported by jural laws.** 
They are one of the spatial expressions of the 
given legal order. As distinguished from 
“boundaries” between phenomena of the phys- 
ical geographical or natural history world, 
they are man-made geographical occurrences. 
A boundary does not exist in nature or by 
itself. It always owes its existence to man.** 

True, the “boundary” in the natural world,*” 
e.g., an orographic line, or the limit of the 
habitat of certain species of flora and fauna 
in the desert, steppe, or forest zone, also may 
occasionally be man-fixed, but it is not man 
created. It is in nature, and all man does is 
to shift and reshuffle it in space as he trans- 
forms the natural environment into a cultural 
environment. 

The limit in the political world is not a mat- 
ter of is; like everything political it is of the 
domain of ought. Man chooses between cer- 
tain priorities and values—of faith, philos- 
ophy, or civilization—and decides according 
to them where the boundary ought to be: 
follow the line of religious divisions, extend to 
where “might made it right,” or separate the 
peoples according to their tongues and cus- 
toms. And the life span of the boundary is 
coeval with the pre-eminence of the forces 
stemming from the given “ought,” for it is a 
function of human will.** Human will brings 





the opinion about morals and their practical applica- 
tions and not, like the moral law, the moral standard. 
Politics is the process of choosing among several 
opinions in order to make one of them a legally bind- 
ing norm. 

35“The boundaries of a state have always a legal 
character, whether or not they coincide with such 
‘natural’ frontiers, as, e.g., a river or a mountain 
range.” Kelsen, op. cit., p. 213. Obviously, boundaries 
depend on both national and international law, but for 
our purposes, and given our definition of the jural law, 
we do not need to distinguish between the two. 

86“The fixing of boundaries is not a problem of 
geography; it will always remain a task of the political 
decision makers.” Schdller, op. cit., p. 19. 

8? The Germans have a good term for “boundary” in 
the natural world: Natur Grenze. It should, however, 
not be confused with natiirliche Grenze, the so-called 
“natural boundary” which, as Adami (op. cit., p. 4, 
note) correctly points out, is a seminatural (or, rather, 
mixed and confused) concept of boundary. On Natur 
and natiirliche Grenze see Sdlch, op. cit., especially p. 
14, 

%5 A boundary may survive the forces that located 
it, but only if new social forces arise in the same area 
and the decision is taken, for historical, economic, or 
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it to life and must sustain it continuously in 
the terrain or at least within the legal frame- 
work on which it rests. 

The “boundaries” in the natural world rest 
on physical laws which are self-enforcing and 
cannot be broken. A water divide always 
conforms to the law of gravity, and it must 
always exist in nature. It does not need to 
and cannot be willed because it is independ- 
ent of human will. Man may want to know 
where it is, but he does not create it. In any 
given environment the watershed is automat- 
ically traced by immutable physical laws.*® 
The boundaries in the political world are, on 
the contrary, built on jural laws, and thus, 
in the ultimate instance, on the moral laws 
accepted by the lawmakers. Given certain 
values the boundary ought*® to be here or 
there, but it may be elsewhere. Moral laws 
are not absolute rulers. They are, like all wis- 
dom, only advisory. 

If we understand the political nature of 
boundaries we shall never commit the mistake 
of speaking, like Lapradelle, of an objective 
as opposed to a subjective (that is, one leav- 
ing room for choices and preferences ) concep- 
tion of boundary-making.*! Even if we reject 





other reasons, to sustain a boundary running along the 
same demarcation line. A boundary drawn by the will 
of an absolute king can survive him, his dynasty, or 
even the institution of monarchy, provided a new will, 
e.g., that of the sovereign nation, is substituted for the 
old. The change may be imperceptible to contem- 
poraries. The old boundary becomes slowly obsolete 
—it disappears gradually as one political phenomenon 
and re-emerges simultaneously as a new, geographi- 
cally perhaps identical but politically and functionally 
different, phenomenon. No boundary survives as a 
pure relict, that is, merely by the dead weight of 
inertia, but its impress upon the human landscape 
may, in the long run, contribute to the crystallization 
of cultural patterns that will have a vested interest in 
it. See the discussion of “persistence in relict bound- 
aries” and of “concurrent persistence and obsoles- 
cence” of boundaries in Eric Fischer, “On Bound- 
aries,” World Politics, Vol. 1, No. 2 (January, 1949), 
pp. 196-222. 

*° Obviously, man may change the landscape and 
thus alter the course of the watershed. But whatever 
cultural environment man creates it will be inescap- 
ably governed by the same law of gravity which rules 
all physical environments. 

* “In the rule of law the connection between con- 
dition and consequence is characterized by the term 
‘ought,’ in order to emphasize that the rule of law has 
not the meaning of a law of nature.” Kelsen, op. cit., 


p. 6. 
* Lapradelle, op. cit., pp. 89-96, speaks of two 
“principles-types” of delimitation of boundaries: the 
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the currently fashionable theories of cultural 
relativism and adhere to the classic philosoph. 
ical concept of objective truths, problems of 
boundaries will always remain a matter of the 
particular—an application of general pring. 
ples to specific cases—and thus par excellence 
political. To say that there is an “objective 
conception” of politics which eliminates 
choices*? reminds us of the often advocated 
“depoliticised politics.”** Politics without al. 
ternatives and choices is a contradiction ip 
terms; like dehydrated water. 

In fact, not only boundaries but all limits 
ascribed to an area—any compound area, 
also a non-political purely physical geograph. 
ical and wholly uninhabited area—are always 





objective and subjective conception. He does not seem 
to see any fundamental difference between a water- 
shed, i.e., a physical geographical “boundary,” and a 
boundary properly speaking, for instance, one based 
on the ethnological principle. He thinks there is a 
transition between the two (cf. pp. 9-11) and each 
may, according to circumstances, be considered the 
objective boundary of a state. Where the border zone 
is not, or only little, populated and thus “the physical 
element of the soil predominant” the watershed is the 
“ideal limit,” while in areas where the human element 
predominates it is the plebiscite which is “the only 
objective criterion of political origin” (p. 90; emphasis 
added). 

42 “While in the objective conception of delimitation 
two confronting states have to accept a limit-type, in 
the subjective theory they choose freely.” Ibid., p. 95; 
emphasis added. 

43 It seems that it is precisely this that Lapradelle 
advocates. He thinks that international law should 
apply the “objective thesis” and divorce itself from 
the “political point of view” (ibid., p. 96). Lapra- 
delle forgets that international law is both in its origin 
and essence political; it is not a technical or otherwise 
scientific and objective law. Jural laws are objective 
criterions only given our agreement as to the under- 
lying philosophy. There was a time, in the early 
1930’s, when the U.S. Congress and different protec- 
tionist lobbies labored on a scheme for a “scientifi 
tariff.” However much it was “scientifically” caleu- 
lated, the tariff, and the statute establishing it, was 
nonetheless not above subjectivity; it was a matter 
choices between values and alternatives, and the 
result of direct political pressures. 

“4 In defining the limits of a compound (complex, 
“total”) area we take into consideration all, or at 
least several, factors present in it and affecting its 
homogeneity; hence we act as the arbiter who decides 
how much weight should be given to any particular 
factor. The limits of a simple area, e.g., a 
basin, are by definition monistically defined. Nature 
does not make value judgments; hence it cannot be an 
arbiter over the limits of a compound area. | 
“boundaries” in the natural world can be only delimi- 
tations of simple (one element) regions of homo- 
geneity. 
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subjective. They are defined anthropocen- 
trically: both the area and its limits are 
viewed through the eyes of man and con- 
ceived in terms of human concepts of life. 
“Any attempt to divide the world involves 
subjective judgment. . . . A map of ‘natural 
regions’ or of ‘regions based solely on natural 
elements’ with reference to mosquitoes, would 
be entirely different from one made with ref- 
erence to sequoias. . . . Needless to say, all 
such divisions by geographers have been 
made with reference to man’s point of view— 
nature as man is concerned with it.”*° More- 
over, man’s judgments of areas are colored by 
his particular culture. The criteria of defini- 
tion for “natural” regions or landscapes are of 
one kind in an industrial society, of another 
in a society of primitive food gatherers, and 
again different among pastoralists, peasants, 


etc," 
The political nature of boundaries, and the 


nature of politics itself, is much better under- 
stood by Haushofer than by Lapradelle. We 


—_ 


Richard Hartshorne, The Nature of Geography 
(reprinted by the Association of American Geograph- 
ers from the Annals, Association of American Geog- 
raphers, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 3 and 4 [1939]), pp. 296, 
300. See also Jean Brunhes and Camille Vallaux, La 
Géographie de [Histoire (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1921), 
pp. 61-62: “A river or a mountain are frontiers 
[boundaries] only in so far as we have this or that 
economic and political conception of the frontiers— 
conception which is subject to change with the course 
of history. .. . There are in nature only those frontiers 
which we seek. . . . According to times and places the 
same phenomena of nature have been, or have ceased 
to be limits.” See also Sélch, op. cit., pp. 20, 40. For 
a recent, very exhaustive, discussion of the problem of 
subjectivity in man’s concept of landscape—subjectiv- 
ity conditioned by value systems, specific scientific 
interest, or individual preference, see Otto Wernli, 
“Die neuere Entwicklung des Landschaftsbegriffes,” 
Geographica Helvetica, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (March, 
1958), pp. 1-59, especially pp. 17-22, 35-46. See 
also Hans Carol, “Zur Diskussion um Landschaft und 
Geographie,” Geographica Helvetica, Vol. XI, No. 2 
(June, 1956), pp. 111-33. 

“It is this cultural (technological or ideological ) 
differentiation and subjectivity of judgments which, in 
this writer's opinion, justifies the use of the terms 
ecumene” and “frontiers of ecumene” not only in all- 
human but also in a particular human sense: it may 
be sometimes meaningful to speak of the ecumene of 
the human race as a whole, but it may, at other times, 
be equally meaningful to differentiate between the 
ecumene of the Pygmies, of the Eskimos, of the Chi- 
nese civilization, of the Islamic faith, etc. In fact, 
such differentiation was already at least implied in the 
we of the term by the Greeks and early Christians 








may disagree with Haushofer’s classification 
of boundaries and boundary problems, or with 
the solutions he envisages,** but this is a polit- 
ical disagreement, one which has its roots in 
the values we cherish and the concepts of state 
we hold. It is not possible to deny the validity 
of his assertion that boundaries are zones of 
frictions.*® 

The boundary is a meeting place of two 
socio-political bodies, each having its particu- 
lar interests, structure, and ideology. Each 
generates loyalties and also imposes duties 
and constraints for the sake of internal har- 
mony and compactness and of external sepa- 
rateness and individuality. Two neighboring 
states do not need to be engaged continuously, 
or at any time, in a struggle for life and death. 
They may compete peacefully and, in gen- 
eral, minimize their conflicts of interest. Still, 
the very existence of the boundary is proof 
that there are some differences in ideology 
and goals, if not of a virulent present-day 
character then at least imbedded in the his- 
torical heritage. The French-Swiss boundary 
is certainly very peaceful. Yet, the political 
ideas and ideals, the ways of life, and the 
structure of society are very different in the 
two countries, and consequently no one advo- 
cates a Franco-Swiss merger or even federal 
union. If two neighboring political units pur- 
sue both theoretically and practically identical 
goals then the intellectual and physical com- 
munication across the boundary will be so 
intensive as to sweep it away. When Malta 
voted to join Great Britain, or Syria and Egypt 
merged, the community of thought and inter- 
est was able to overcome even geographical 
separation. The two Germanys are, in their 
own political will, one, but remain separated 
by a boundary which is that of superimposed 
political entities and supra-national integrat- 
ing forces. 





when they contrasted their oikumene with the lands 
of the barbarians or the partibus infidelium. Con- 
temporary writers who speak of cultural blocs are also 
implying such a differentiation. See Donald W. 
Meinig, “Culture Blocs and Political Blocs: Emergent 
Patterns in World Affairs,” Western Humanities Re- 
view, Vol. X, No. 3 (Summer, 1956), pp. 203-22. 

*? Haushofer, op. cit., Chap. XV. 

8 Ibid.. Chap. Ul. Cf. Nicholas John Spykman, 
“Frontiers, Security, and International Organization,” 
Geographical Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 3 (July, 1942), 
pp. 436-47, on p. 437. 
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FRONTIERS IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


The example of Germany brings us face to 
face with the problem of the current reap- 
pearance of the phenomena of frontiers and 
frontier lands, but in a novel, less earth-bound, 
form. Whether we like it or not, boundary 
disputes, so dominant in international politics 
a generation ago, are fading away from diplo- 
matic agenda.*® They are replaced in both 
urgency and importance by problems of a 
new kind of frontiers—frontiers of ideological 
worlds.*° 

During the Middle Ages the development 
of clear-cut concepts of political entities and 
boundaries was hampered by two factors: 
one, the hierarchical system of feudal author- 
ity with its overlapping, divided, and often 
conflicting loyalties,®! and, two, the still lin- 





42 Boundary disputes, characterized by such a 
wealth of legal technicalities, played a major role only 
between the Congress of Vienna and 1914 (or 1933), 
that is, after Russia became Westernized and before 
the African and Asiatic (except for Japan since 1905) 
countries were accepted as equal members of the “civ- 
ilized” family of nations. With the rise of Bolshevik and 
Nazi ideologies, and the emergence of new states with 
a non-Western cultural background, the community 
of thought, on which the voluntarily accepted rules 
of nineteenth century diplomacy rested, was wrecked. 
International politics abandoned legal and diplomatic 
finesses for a rather Hobbesian understanding of life, 
and it is interesting to note that while the Covenant 
of the League of Nations leaned on Locke’s more 
peaceful and harmonious concept of society, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations is closer both to Hobbes’ 
pessimistic understanding of human nature and to his 
concept of peace guaranteed by a powerful policeman. 
For a historical review of the East-West division and 
frontier in Europe prior to the Congress of Vienna, 
see Werner J. Cahnman, “Frontiers between East and 
West in Europe,” Geographical Review, Vol. XXXIX, 
No. 4 (October, 1949), pp. 605~24; see also H. Dun- 
can Hall, “Zones of the International Frontier,” Geo- 
graphical Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4 (October, 
1948), pp. 615-25. 

” For instance, the present-day problem of the Ger- 
man-Polish boundary is overshadowed by the East- 
West ideological struggle although the territory in 
dispute is much larger than any which the Germans 
contested after the Versailles peace treaty. Even the 
lassie contemporary case of a boundary dispute, the 
dispute between India and Pakistan over Kashmir, 
cannot escape being weighed on the international 
scene primarily in terms of its impact on the over-all 
competition between the Soviet and Western world 
view. 

“See the interesting study by Norman J. G., 
Pounds, “The Origin of the Idea of Natural Frontiers 
in France,” Annals, Association of American Geog- 
raphers, Vol. XLI, No. 2 (June, 1951), pp. 146-57, 
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gering idea of the supremacy of a universal 
imperium (or sacerdotium) over the particu. 
lar regnum—the lingering hope for a Christian 
Monarchia, a true Civitas Maxima. But after 
the fiasco of the religious wars the idea of 
sovereignty, combined later with the rising 
tide of nationalism, favored the emergence of 
national states with sovereign territory bound 
by an internationally recognized and invio. 
lable boundary.*? With the adoption in 1918 
of the principle of national self-determination 
it was hoped that a stable international order 
with rule of law might be realized. However, 
any legal order is possible only if a certain 
socio-political maturity is attained, that is, if 
there is a general understanding as to the 
‘inderlying values. Laws reflect the crystal- 
‘ization of the political community around a 
value system. 

The Versailles-created system of quasi-law- 
regulated international order was based on a 
Western concept of justice, and, among others, 
on the assumption that loyalty to the nation 
and the nation state is the overriding loyalty.® 
But new ideas sprang up and generated new 
values and new loyalties. Today, not only is 
the old consensus undermined, but the very 
concept of territorial law is challenged. “Pro- 
letarians have no fatherland” and “proletarians 
of all countries unite” are the best known but 
not by any means the only ideas which try to 
transgress on the territorially organized socio- 
political order. In the resulting confusion 
friends are sought in enemy territory, and 
enemies discovered among fellow citizens of 
the homeland.™* 





52 Out of the religious wars emerged the belief that 
matters of faith and religious toleration should be an 
internal affair of the state: cujus regio ejus religio. 
This, on the one hand, strengthened the hand of the 
sovereign in enforcing loyalty and a certain homo- 
geneity of outlook among all the inhabitants of the 
realm, and, on the other, was a milestone toward 
establishment of the principle of impenetrability of 
the state’s territory which is the cornerstone of the 
concept of sovereignty and of the modern international 
system. And once this principle of impenetrability 
was recognized, it became possible for each state to 
develop its national law, the law of the land. 

**“In our complex society, there is a great variely 
of limited loyalties, but the overriding loyalty of all is 
to our country. . . .” Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, 
United States v. United Mine Workers, March 6, 197. 

°4 See Ladis K. D. Kristof, “Political Laws in Inter- 
national Relations,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 
XXI, No. 3 (September, 1958), pp. 598-606; on Pp: 
606. 
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Under such circumstances the whole situa- 
tion on the international scene, and often even 
on the national scene, retrogresses from a state 
of relative maturity,’ indispensable for the 
nile of law, into a state of unpredictability and 
fluidity. The concepts of sovereignty and 
boundary often become meaningless. The 
French Communist parliamentarians openly 
boast that “France is our country, but the 
Soviet Union is our fatherland.”*’ The Soviet 
Union exercises, for all practical purposes, full 
sovereign rights in certain, not even contigu- 
ous, territories, e.g., Albania. Just as in pre- 
modern times all members of a tribe obeyed 
their tribal law regardless of which and whose 
territory they inhabited, so today all adherents 
of an ideology are urged to obey their ideo- 
logical, and not the territorial law. Our 
national and international law system was pos- 
sible because jus sanguinis was superseded by 


The maturity of a political system does not 
depend on its being classified “modern,” “progressive,” 
or “advanced.” A political system is mature when it 
develops to the point that, given the material frame- 
work and the values of the society, it is able to cope 
with normally arising problems in a predictable way 
making use of generally acceptable procedural tech- 
niques and substantial judgments. At times and in 
places theocracy or feudalism can be more mature 
than enlightened absolutism or democracy. No sys- 
tem of government is intrinsically more mature than 
another, though, in terms of ethics, one may be 
superior to the other. 

“Tf all aspects of international politics were to 
reach a state of maturity, that is, if a general consensus 
on fundamentals of politics were achieved, then all 
international disputes would become, sooner or later, 
justiciable. The distinction which is made today 
between the so-called justiciable (legal) and non- 
justiciable (political) disputes is based on the fact 
that only in respect to a certain limited range of 
international conflicts is there some agreement as to 
the principles which should guide their solution. For 
the other ones ad hoc political solutions must be 
sought because no prior understanding, obligation, or 
institution exists to deal with them in a preconceived, 
ie. legal, way. For a review of the concept of justici- 
able and non-justiciable international disputes see Lin- 
coln Bloomfield, “Law, Politics, and International 
Disputes,” International Conciliation, No, 516 (Janu- 
ary, 1958). 

* This is an old Communist slogan used in France 
already prior to World War I. On March 3, 1950, a 
Communist deputy, A. Musmeaux, said in the French 
National Assembly: “And when you tell us that the 
Soviet Union is our fatherland we do not consider 
this an insult. We glorify ourself with it and are 


proud of it.” 


jus soli. It cannot survive if allegiance to a jus 
ideae (jus idealogi) takes roots.** 

One of the great difficulties of American 
foreign policy is that it tries to enforce clear- 
cut loyalties and territorial divisions in a world 
which is in flux. Those who accuse the State 
Department of being legalistically minded 
point out that law and order do not precede 
but follow from a certain general agreement 
as to the desired legal order. As long as such 
a consensus is wanting, politics are necessarily 
in a more primary, that is, pre-rule of law 
stage. Given the existing conditions, it is 
wiser to recognize that between the two great 
ideological ecumene certain “grey areas” of 
frontier lands, equivocal loyalties, and unde- 
fined allegiances, are unavoidable; perhaps 
not only unavoidable but even desirable: they 
permit mutual influencing and interpenetra- 
tion in a broad border zone in which either of 
the two centripetal forces is too weak to inte- 
grate. The detachment of Yugoslavia or India 
is an offspring of centrifugal forces reacting 
against colonialism—of the Eastern and West- 
ern variety, respectively—but the two coun- 
tries, having integrated into their systems cer- 
tain characteristics from both camps, are areas 
of transition often much more valuable in our 
quest for international peace than the old 
buffer states. 

Buffer states were a purely mechanical 
device of international politics: they separated 
physically two potential warriors, making it 
more difficult for them to exchange blows. 
The “grey areas” of the ideological frontiers 
of today are capable of a more sophisticated 
intellectual-political role. In contact with and 
willing to internalize currents from both poles, 
they are not merely transitive but also trans- 
formative: like an electrical transformer they 
adjust the tensions of the two political volt- 
ages to permit at least some flow of current 





'S To be sure, religious wars, for instance, were also 
ideological conflicts. But, as noted above (note 52), 
they took place prior to the crystallization of the prin- 
ciple of territorial law, and it was precisely their end 
that made possible this crystallization, Then, too, the 
contemporary ideological struggle is much more all 
pervading. Modern means of communication make it 
impossible, especially in our closed-space world, to 
seek isolation, A contemporary Puritan could not sail 
to a New World, settle on a terra nullius, and live his 
way of life protected by distance from “corrupting” 
influences, See also below, note 60. 
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without danger that flying sparks will fire the 
whole house.*® 

A clear-cut boundary between East and 
West would, on the contrary, accentuate and 
underline the differences and divisions, and 
tend thus to heighten the existing tensions. 
Besides, it could not prevent ideological influ- 
ences from jumping a border line, however 
well-armored. The chain of military alliances 
from Greece to Pakistan—the so-called south- 
ern tier—was intended to seal off all of the 
Middle East from the Russians. But it has not. 
Sparks between Moscow and Cairo jumped 
our earth-bound defense line and established 
Soviet influence right in the center of the 
area.” It is for this reason that the British 


5° The “grey area” (“third”) countries of today 
should not be confused with either buffer states or 
old style neutrals. Buffer states were not only de facto 
not independent but often lacked a de jure sovereign 
status and seldom maintained direct diplomatic rela- 
tions with the world at large. They were a “local 
affair’—a “private” geopolitical arrangement among 
the neighboring powers and as such not members of, 
or protected by, the international community as a 
whole. The old style neutrals, on the contrary, were 
full members of the international community but 
chose, of their own volition, to withdraw from active 
politics on the world scene. Such a withdrawal was 
officially announced and taken note of, and the neu- 
trals’ status was protected and guaranteed under inter- 
national law by all the states. The “third” countries of 
today are neither subordinate nor really neutral. They 
are powers actively engaged in international politics, 
and, though uncommitted (“neutralist”) in the East- 
West conflict, they have not withdrawn from—to the 
contrary, are active in—politics that affect that con- 
flict. While an old style neutral, Switzerland, has 
refused to even join the United Nations, India and 
Yugoslavia strive to play an important role in that 


y. 

© F. Ratzel and R. Kjellén have stressed that all 
politics are erdgebunden (earth-bound). This is true. 
However, ideological politics are less so than politics 
based on a concept of sovereignty derived from prop- 
erty rights of the monarch or from a national group’s 
historical “rights” to and cultural roots in the soil. 
Ideas are, essentially, philosophical concepts abstracted 
from their empirical setting. Consequently, ideological 
frontiers are also less of a geographical (spatial) phe- 
nomenon than traditional frontiers were. They have 
been, so to speak, squeezed upward from the ground 
level to a less earth-bound level. Moreover, modern 
man is, in general, more literate and sophisticated, and 
as such less “geographical” and more intellectual. And 
“to the intellectual the frontier is not the land but the 
mind, and the Soviet leaders seem to understand 
this.” Jerome Wiesner, “Are Research and Technology 
the Soviets’ Secret Weapon?” in Soviet Progress vs. 
American Enterprise (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
and Co,, 1958), p. 78. 
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would like to substitute for our legalistic and 
centralizing “boundary-seeking” foreign policy 
a more pragmatic and looser “frontier-tolerat. 
ing” foreign policy. 

The present American attitude . . . is to regard all 
Communists as undifferentiated and untouchable 
resolve to make the best of freedom in half 4 
world, and man a rigid boundary, Permanently vigi- 
lant. . .. To this conception Great Britain is bound 
to offer an alternative, less clear-cut but also ley 
pessimistic. We have to look at fixing of the fron- 
tier, not as a final solution of our dispute with 
Communism, but as a step to the attainment of 
tolerable relations. . . .* 

The British are “less pessimistic” because 
they believe that a zone of interpenetration—a 
frontier of mutual influence—will not neces. 
sarily lead to Soviet gains; it may also work to 
our advantage. The British seem to have 
greater faith in the vigor and potential strength 
of the West, and in the attraction it may exer- 
cise. 

Soviet leaders boast that Communist ideol- 
ogy spreads throughout the world “without 
visas and fingerprints” and that “revolutionary 
ideas know no boundaries.”*? This may be 
true, but, as we know, it does not mean that 
the Soviets do not have to face knotty prob- 
lems on the frontiers of their own ideological 
ecumene. The case of Tito is most obvious. It 
is also most illuminating of the dilemma fron- 
tier versus boundary. 

Though frontier conditions may sometimes 
be deliberately created by governments, the 
state tends to view frontiers and frontiersmen 
as a temporary expedient; as appropriate to a 
period of transition. The ultimate goal is a 
boundary, not a frontier.®* This is what the 
Chinese frontier policy of keeping the Chinese 
in and the barbarians out aimed at.™ Since 


61 “Co-existence; Two Conceptions of a Frontier,” 
The Round Table (London), Vol. XLIV, No. 176 
(September, 1954), pp. 323-25, on pp. 324-25. (Em- 
phasis added. ) 

62 Lazar M. Kaganovich in a speech, on November 
6, 1955, in Moscow’s Bolshoi Theatre, at a gathering 
of Soviet leaders commemorating the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. New York Times, November 7, 1955. 

63 In terms of the ideological frontier of the Com- 
munist Party the Popular Front and fellow travelers 
are such a temporary expedient; they are semi-inte- 
grated and semi-independent border elements that 
belong only to the period of transition. The ultimate 
aim is complete integration within the bounds of the 
Party, or of the obedient citizenry of the communist 
state, while the unassimilable elements will be elim- 
inated or literally bound (coerced physically). 

“4 Cf, Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers . . . , op. elt. 
pp. 470-73. See also above, note 26. 
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frontier conditions affect, and unsettle, the 
internal order and quiet, the state must, ulti- 
mately, either make an effort to integrate the 
frontier lands within its socio—-economic-politi- 
cal system—to enclose them within the state 
boundary—or, if it cannot be done economi- 
cally or at all, to exclude them from its realm: 
put them beyond the pale of its community. 
This is something of the dilemma that has 
confronted the Soviet Union in its dealings 
with the satellites China and, especially, 
Yugoslavia. 

On the one hand, it was desirable to keep 
Tito within the bounds of the Communist 
camp; on the other, given the fact that he was 
not willing, and could not be forced, to con- 
sider himself integrated within and bound to 
this camp, it was not possible to include him.®* 
Hence, despite all the disadvantages of having 
such a “barbarian” with ways of life (or, 
rather, ways of thinking ) “Chinese” enough to 
attract not too loyal border elements, he had 
to be shut without the “Great Wall.” Putting 
him outside the “boundary” Moscow acknowI- 
edged that Tito is a chieftain with whom one 
has to negotiate: he is beyond the line of con- 
trol and command.® In relation to the Iron 
Curtain, the Yugoslavians are like the semi- 
nomadic and semi-Chinese tribes which did 
not fit either within or without the Great Wall: 
they are the Hsiungnu of the Soviet empire. 


CONCLUSION 


The nature of frontiers differs greatly from 
the nature of boundaries. Frontiers are a char- 
acteristic of rudimentary socio-political rela- 
tions; relations marked by rebelliousness, law- 
lessness, and/or absence of laws. The presence 
of boundaries is a sign that the political com- 
munity has reached a relative degree of matur- 
ity and orderliness, the stage of law-abidance. 
The international society in a frontier era is 


“Lattimore points out that every empire must pon- 
der what effects different frontier policies—of strict 
integration or laxity and concessions—may have on the 
hin - Marginal imperial growth reaches the 
point of diminishing returns where the special interests 
of the borderlands can be neither cheaply overridden 
by, nor reconciled with, those of the imperial center. 
Further expansion will result not in centripetal gain 
but in centrifugal loss of resources. Ibid., pp. 242-43. 

very act of drawing a boundary is an 

mt that the peoples excluded are not 

under control and cannot be ruled by command. They 
must be dealt with by negotiation.” Ibid., p. 243. 
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like the American West during open-range 
ranching: limits, if any, are ill-defined and 
resented; there is little law and still less respect 
for law; and men afield do not always worry 
on whose territory or under whose jurisdiction 
they nominally are. Under a boundary regime 
the international society resembles rather 
fenced ranching: each rancher holds a legal 
title to his land, knows and guards its limits, 
and manages and surveys it with a view to 
some over-all end. 

Both frontiers and boundaries are manifes- 
tations of socio-political forces, and as such 
are subjective, not objective. But while the 
former are the result of rather spontaneous, or 
at least ad hoc solutions and movements, the 
latter are fixed and enforced through a more 
rational and centrally co-ordinated effort after 
a conscious choice is made among the several 
preferences and opportunities at hand. 

Boundaries are not boundaries of all politi- 
cal power. They are the limits of internal 
political power, that is, of the power which 
integrates the given political unit in the name 
of certain values and loyalties within the 
bounds of its territory as delimited under inter- 
national law. External political power does 
not know territorial limits; it operates on the 
international scene. However, orderly inter- 
national intercourse is possible only if it is, on 
the whole, a relation between legal govern- 
ments: an encounter between the external 
governmental political powers. In other words, 
in order to have some stability in the political 
structure, both on the national and interna- 
tional level, a clear distinction between the 
spheres of foreign and domestic politics is 
necessary. The boundary helps to maintain 
this distinction. 

It is a characteristic of contemporary, 
so-called ideological politics that it deliber- 
ately tends to blur the difference between 
foreign and domestic territory, and between 
internal and external politics, weakening thus 
the status and importance of boundaries." 
Governments, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, bypass the legal channels in order to 
deal directly with peoples inhabiting terri- 


®TIt is characteristic that the importance and 
“strength” of a boundary—the degree to which it 
restricts and “impinges on life’—today depends 
largely on whether or not it coincides with the limits 
of an ideological ecumene. For instance, the Bulgaro- 
Rumanian or Soviet-Rumanian boundary is at present 
a rather unimportant and “weak” (permeable) bound- 
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tories under the jurisdiction of other govern- 
ments. Supranational, non-national, and other 
loyalties and interests are promoted which 
integrate socio-political forces into unofficial 
or semi-official groupings and blocks trans- 
gressing upon the existing formal territorial 
arrangements.®* 

These groupings and blocks are neither 
fully incadrated by, nor responsible for, the 





ary. But the Bulgaro-Greek and the Soviet-Turkish 
boundary is a formidable obstacle: it is the Iron Cur- 
tain. And in Germany it is more difficult to cross the 
“boundary” between East and West Germany—de 
jure it is not even a boundary, only a demarcation line 
—than to cross the Franco-German or Belgian-German 
boundary. 

68 Boundaries may be today better defined, marked, 
or even guarded, than at any other time in history. 
This is an outgrowth of the general technical, admin- 
istrative and legal development. Private property 
boundaries and rights are also today better defined 
and delimited than a century ago. However, in this 
writer's opinion, the state boundary tends today to be 
less of a boundary than a few decades ago because, 
on the one hand, it binds less, and, on the other, it 
makes the state territory less impenetrable. Ideologi- 
cal and/or functional integration of foreign and 
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upholding of law. On their fringes—the edges 
of communities of thought and culture—there 
are borderlands, frontiers, and frontiersmen, 
On the fringes of the ideological ecumene of 
our divided world unintegrated elements 
occupy shifting frontier zones. These zones 
are not the cause of international instability; 
they reflect the unsettledness of the contem. 
porary human society. 





domestic policies of different states transgresses upon 
boundaries. Franz Gschnitzer, Foreign Minister of 
Austria and professor at the Salzburg University, 
argues that boundaries in Western Europe have out- 
lived their usefulness, that is, that they must disap- 
pear in so far as they are lines of division—walls 
between fully sovereign states—and can remain only 
as demarcation lines between administrative units 
similar to boundaries between counties, fiscal dis- 
tricts, parishes, etc.: “. . . europaische Binnengrenzen 
als Grenzen zwischen vollsouverinen Staaten sind 
langst iiberholt. Als trennende Schranken miissen sie 
verschwinden, nur noch als Ordnungs-, als Verwal- 
tungsgrenzen sind sie berechtigt.” F. Gschnitzer, “Cibt 
es noch Grenzen?” Aussenpolitik, Vol. IX, No. 2 
(February, 1958), pp. 70-77; on p. 77. Compare 
with Khrushchev’s statement (above, note 17) on the 
status of boundaries in East Europe. 
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EXCLAVES’ 


G. W. S. ROBINSON 
The University of Southampton 


XCLAVES are not important phenomena 
E in political geography. They are rare and 
mostly small. But their special status is of 
value in illustrating the relations of states in 
difficult geographical circumstances and in 
illuminating the importance of uninterrupted 
territory to present-day states. This paper 
might have taken the form of a detailed analy- 
sis of one or two exclaves, and some readers 
might prefer it so. It is the author’s conviction 
that in geography too often an example has 
been taken to prove a case; geographers have 
in general been slow to look around for excep- 
tions to their rules. In this study, therefore, 
the world population of exclaves has been 
used as the field, and the attempt has been 
made to say what could be said about exclaves 
as a class of phenomena, treating in turn form, 
origin, and function, but emphasizing espe- 
cially the functional conditions, the way in 
which things are done differently and life is 
lived differently in exclaves. These small, 
specialized territories naturally bring to mind 
those better-known small, specialized terri- 
tories, the tiny countries; and a comparison 
between conditions in exclaves and tiny coun- 
tries has been adumbrated in the final section. 

An exclave is a part of the territory of one 
country entirely surrounded by the territory of 
another country. 

Normal exclaves are not common. They 
occur in four places, all in Europe. They are 
all small, under 10 square miles in area, and 
none has a population of over 1,500. The 
normal exclaves at Llivia, Campione, and 
Biisingen (N 1,2,3 on Figs. 1 and 2)? each 

‘The author wishes to thank those who have helped 
to satisfy his curiosity in the exclaves and tiny coun- 
tries he has visited. He is also grateful for information 
given him by the Office for All-Berlin Questions, 
Berlin; the Home Office, Berlin; the Home Office, 
Munich; the Ministry of Finance, The Hague; the 
Police Commissioner, Dublin; the Revenue Commis- 
sioners, Dublin; the Office of Works, Innsbruck; the 
Home Office, Stuttgart. 

*L. Pedreschi, “L’exclave italiano in terra Svizzera 
4 Campione d'Italia,” Rivista Geografica Italiana, 

LXIV (1958), pp. 23-40. In addition to Biisin- 
gen there is a second German exclave in the Canton of 

usen, the single farm “Verena Hof,” which 


ies a quarter of a mile within Swiss territory in the 
canton. 
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consist of a single village with its lands. But 
the fourth, at Baarle in North Brabant (N 4 on 
Figs. 1 and 2)* is far more complicated. Atlas 
maps which show here an exclave of Belgium 
within Holland have severely simplified the 
situation. This “exclave” consists in fact of at 
least 33 exclaves (not to mention Dutch coun- 
ter-exclaves ), most of them within the built-up 
area of the village and quite indistinguishable 
to the stranger. Some plots are even claimed 
by both countries, and the church and church- 
yard are generally reputed common ground. 
Pene-exclaves are parts of the territory of 
one country that can be approached conveni- 
ently—in particular by wheeled traffic—only 
through the territory of another country. These 
areas usually function fully as exclaves, though 
they have not the formal territorial isolation of 
normal exclaves. In Europe there are eight 
pene-exclaves known to the author, six of 
which are concentrated on the Austro-German 
and Irish frontiers (P 1-8 on Figs. 1, 3a and 
3b).4 Pene-exclaves are separated from their 
home countries to various degrees and in 
various ways. Direct access may be hindered 
by the difficulty of the terrain, as in the Val- 
lée Etroite (P 7); or by the narrowness of the 
territorial isthmus, as at Drumully (P 5); or 
by both, as at Jungholz (P 3). This Tyrolean 
village is connected to its home country by a 
hundred-yard-wide neck of territory on top of 
a 5,000-foot-high mountain: it is in fact all 
but a normal exclave. Most pene-exclaves 
could, however, at some expense be connected 
to their home countries by the construction of 
special roads or tunnels. At least one pene- 
exclave, Balderschwang (P 1), should cease to 
exist before long when the planned German 
Alpine road is constructed through the village. 
Quasi-exclaves are those exclaves which for 
one reason or another do not in fact function 
as exclaves today. There are two of these. By 
the Treaty of Versailles, Belgium was awarded 
not only the Prussian districts of Eupen and 
Malmédy but also the whole of the railroad 





°C. Kramer, Baarle-Nassau en Baarle-Hertog 
( Baarle-Nassau, 1952). 
*The author would be pleased to hear of pene- 


exclaves outside Europe, which he has not studied. 
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Fic, 1, 
Baarle-Hertog. Pene-exclaves: P1, 


Location map. Normal exclaves: 


Nl, Llivia; N2, Campione; N3, Biisingen and Verena Hof; N4, 
Balderschwang; P2, Klein Walsertal; P3, Jungholz; P4, Hinterriss; PS, 


Drumully; P6, Termon Valley; P7, Vallée Etroite; P8, Bagni di Craveggia. Quasi-exclaves: Ql, Raeren-Wey- 
wertz railroad zone; Q2, Nagar Haveli and Dadra. Virtual exclaves: V, Vatican exclave. Temporary 


Tl, West Berlin; 12, Mount Scopus. Tiny countries: 


A, Andorra; L, Liechtenstein; M, Monaco; V, Vatican 


City State; Cl, Channel Islands; IM, Isle of Man; SM, San Marino. 


from Raeren to Weywertz (Q 1 on Figs. 1 and 

This line passes beyond the Belgian fron- 
tier into Germany in five places, each time 
leaving German territory cut off to the west 
of the line. In fact the railroad is now used 


by the Belgians solely for through traffic, and 
they leave movement across it into the de- 





tached parts of German territory entirely free 
from restrictions. The Portuguese territories 
behind Daman (Q 2 on Figs. 1 and 4), Nagar 
Haveli and Dadra, are classed as quasi-e% 
claves for a very different reason. The w 

area (some 200 square miles) was occupied 
by forces of the Indian Republic in 1954, and 
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Fic. 2. Normal exclaves in detail. N1, Llivia, Spain. N2, Campione, Italy. Access from Italy is via Chiasso 
by the road shown. The country between the exclave and the nearest point of Italian territory is too steep for 
roads. N3, Biisingen and Verena Hof, Germany. Singen is the nearest market town in Germany. N4, Baarle- 
Hertog, Belgium, and Baarle-Nassau, Holland, showing the concessionary road for access from Belgium. The 


black areas are Belgian exclaves. 


has naturally not functioned as an exclave 
since. 

Virtual exclaves are areas treated as the 
exclaves of a country of which they are not in 
the strictest legal sense an integral part. By 
te Lateran Treaty of 1929, which created the 

atican City State (V on Fig. 1),° certain 

*U. Toschi, “The Vatican City State,” Geographical 
Reciew, Vol. XXII (1931), p.529. 


lands and buildings in and near Rome were 
declared extraterritorial from the point of view 
of the Kingdom of Italy. While these do not 
in law form part of the Vatican City State, 
they function as if they did and are effectively 
under Vatican administration. 

Temporary exclaves are created where what 
was one state has been divided by an avow- 
edly temporary or provisional lime, such as an 
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Fic. 3a. Pene-exclaves in detail. P1!, Balderschwang, Bavaria. Land over 1,200 meters is stippled; access 
roads are shown. P2, Klein Walsertal, Vorarlberg. Land over 1,700 meters is stippled. Road from Oberstdorf. 
P3, Jungholz, Tyrol, showing roads. Land over 1,300 meters is stippled. P4, Hinterriss, Tyrol. Land over 1,500 
meters is stippled. Roads shown in pecked lines are suitable for jeep traffic only. 


armistice line or an occupation-zone limit, 
which leaves islands of one zone within 
another. At present there are temporary 
exclaves in two places. The armistice in Pales- 
tine allowed for a demilitarized area on Mount 
Scopus, including the Hebrew University 
buildings and others (T 2 on Figs. 1 and 5). 
The area is divided into two parts, one occu- 
pied by the Jews, the other by the Arabs. As 
the whole area is surrounded by Arab-occu- 
pied territory, the Jewish part is effectively 





isolated from the home country as a temporary 
exclave. The other example is by far the most 
important exclave in the world today, West 
Berlin (T 1 on Figs. 1 and 5)*—critical not 


®G. W. S. Robinson, “West Berlin, the Geography 
of an Exclave,” Geographical Review, Vol. XLII! 
(1953), p. 540. As West Berlin was at first defined 
(i.e., by reference to prewar administrative areas) it 
included in addition to the main territory 9 
additional exclaves, varying in area from one-half to 
80 acres. Six were uninhabited, and all these, along 
with one more with a population of 15, were 
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Fic. 3b. Pene-exclaves in detail. P5, Drumully, Ulster, showing road and rail systems. P6, Termon Valley, 
Ulster, showing road system. Land over 500 feet is stippled. P7, Vallée Etroite, France. Land over 2,000 
meters, heavy stipple; land between 1,500 and 2,000 meters, light stipple. International frontier as it was 
before 1947 is shown by dotted line. Stairway at the Col de I’Echelle also indicated. PS, Bagni di Craveggia, 
Italy, showing roads. Land over 1,500 meters is stippled. 























only on account of its size and prestige, but worlds. Strictly speaking, West Berlin is not 
also because it occupies a position not merely an integral part of Western Germany and so 
between two countries, but between two does not fall within the definition of an 
over to the Russians early in the occupation. As this @XClave given here. Seen in a broader view, 
surrender was made without reservations, these areas however, it must be admitted that West Ber- 
cannot now be classed as quasi-exclaves. The remain- lin functions as far as it can as if it were a 
pe, we Steinstiicken (40 acres, pop. 600) and part of Western Germany, and it certainly 


Wiesen (12 acres, weekend pop.), are : Wroce™ . 
still functioning exclaves. For a complete list’ and forms an outpost of the “West” entirely sur- 


map, see Robinson, op. cit., pp. 546-47. rounded by the territory of the “East.” 
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Fic. 4. Quasi-exclaves in detail. Q1, Raeren-Weywertz railroad zones, Germany. The entire railroad is in 
Belgium. Q2, Nagar Haveli and Dadra, Portuguese India. 


ORIGINS 


The exclaves that survive in the world today 
have no common origin; they do not even date 
from a single period. Several come down from 
the Middle Ages; the most recent was created 
in 1949. 

So far as our mediaeval exclaves are con- 
cerned, what calls for explanation is rather 
their survival today than their existence in the 
Middle Ages. In those days the face of Europe 
was peppered with exclaves; they could almost 
be described as a normal feature of the land- 
scape.’ At least two survivals can be traced to 
personal interventions. Baarle-Hertog*® would 
certainly have been included in the Dutch Re- 
public at the Peace of Westphalia, as were 
several similar neighboring exclaves, had it 
not been preserved by the interest of its Lady, 
who happened to be a person of exceptional 
interest at court in The Hague at the time. 
Similarly, when the Hapsburgs sold the suzer- 
ainty over the Hegau to Schaffhausen in 1723, 
they withheld that over Biisingen through 





’ The same is true of the tiny states; most of them 
date from the same period. 

*In the twelfth century the Duke of Brabant 
leased the hunting rights of Baarle to the Lord of 
Breda, but he expressly excluded the cultivated land 
and houses of the village, which at that time took the 
form of scattered oases in the heathlands, The Lord’s 
hunting rights have matured into Dutch sovereignty, 
the Duke’s overlordship of fields and houses into 
Belgian. 





pique over the high-handed treatment handed 
out 30 years before by the town to the Lord 
of Biisingen in defiance of their own interven- 
tion as suzerains. Campione escaped the Swiss 
conquest of Tessin through the respect it com- 
manded as a fief of the Monastery of St. 
Ambrose at Milan, a status which did nothing 
to save it from incorporation in the Italian 
dominions of Napoleon.® 

British India was, like mediaeval Europe, a 
welter of exclaves and enclaves; but all were 
subject to the paramount power, and all were 
reduced to the level of administrative incon- 
veniences, where they were not abolished, 
after the attainment of independence. After 
that there remained only the exclaves of the 
colonies of other European powers. Pondi- 
cherry until its extinction in 1954 comprised 
no less than 12 distinct parts. The two exclaves 
awarded to the Portuguese of Daman @ 
indemnification for Mahratta piracy are the 
sole survivors of the ancien régime, and even 
these have been reduced to the status of quasi- 
exclaves (Q 2 on Figs. 1 and 4). 

Exclaves can also result from carelessly 
drawn-up treaties. The best-known case 3 
that of Llivia. The Treaty of the Pyrenees 
allocated to France 33 villages in the Cer- 
dagne to link her territories in Conflent with 
those in Val Carol. Though lying directly in 

9G. W. Schneider, Ueber die politischen Grenzen 
der Schweiz (Berne, 1923). 
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the way, Llivia could not be included in the 
33 because it had the status not of a village 
but of a town. 

Not dissimilar is the condition that can 
result when an existing administrative boun- 
dary or cease-fire line is hastily accepted as a 
makeshift political divide, which then hardens 
into a frontier and possibly survives for dec- 
ades. The convolutions of County Fermanagh 
in Ireland, the petty exclaves around Berlin 
and the deserted university buildings on 
Mount Scopus are all results of this kind of 
frontier-making. 

Recent treaties and agreements have also 























Fic. 5. Temporary exclaves in detail. T1, West 
Berlin. Access roads, railroads and canals. Air corri- 
dors are stippled. Small subsidiary exclaves are shown 
in black. T2, Mount Scopus. Armistice lines appear 
as a double frontier. The Mount Scopus demilitar- 
ized zone is divided into a north, Israel-held sector 
and a southern, Jordan-held sector. Buildings in these 
areas are shown in black. 


deliberately created exclaves and pene-ex- 
claves for prestige and tactical reasons. Prestige 
largely explains the occupation of Berlin by 
the Western powers; tactical advantages were 
supposed to accrue to Belgium from the 
Raeren-Weywertz railroad and to France from 
the Vallée Etroite. In both cases the quasi- 
or pene-exclave was a device to secure this 
advantage without unnecessarily extensive 
annexations. 


SURVIVAL 


The survival of an exclave depends on the 
continued acquiescence of three parties: the 
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home country, the neighbor country, and the 
exclave. 

The home country is naturally the one most 
interested in the maintenance of the status 
quo. We have, however, seen the British and 
Americans renounce seven small exclaves 
around Berlin (T 1 on Fig. 5)—one inhabited 
by 15 persons—on account of the practical 
impossibility of administering them. 

The exclaves themselves are not normally 
in a position to alter their international status 
by their own action; but they can agitate for 
changes, and some have done so. Both 
Biisingen and Campione have petitioned for 
cession to Switzerland, the latter not since the 
Risorgimento, but the former as recently as the 
two World Wars. The Swiss have consistently 
declined to accept the offer, on the same 
grounds as in the case of Vorarlberg—what 
has been taken from a weakened neighbor 
may well be reclaimed by a strengthened one. 
The Swiss and German governments did in 
fact discuss the exchange of Biisingen for 
equivalent Swiss territory; but an equivalent 
could not be found. 

The principal threat to survival comes from 
the neighbor state, and it may be expressed 
peacefully or violently. The Swiss strove for 
centuries to absorb their enclaves peacefully. 
Apart from recent attempts at exchange, they 
importuned both Napoleon and the Congress 
of Vienna for outright cession, but without 
success; and before that Schaffhausen had 
made repeated attempts to buy the suzerainty 
over Biisingen from the Hapsburgs. Other 
neighbors have shown less concern for the 
feelings of others. Direct occupation was the 
method favored by the Indian Republic 
against the undefended French and Portu- 
guese exclaves. Similar methods were tried 
by the Russians against Steinstiicken (see T 1 
in Fig. 5) in 1952; but a five-day Russian 
occupation ended in a withdrawal forced by 
counter-measures against vulnerable Russian 
interests in West Berlin. Against the West- 
Berlin exclave itself, the Russians have so far 
been unable to proceed by the direct use of 
force for fear of precipitating a general war. 
Instead they have resorted to blockade— 
always a natural weapon ready for use against 
an exclave. West Berlin has proved less vul- 
nerable to this kind of attack than most, 
because it is big enough to contain three 
aerodromes, and it was possible to counter the 
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blockade by an air-lift unprecedented for 
scale and duration in time of peace. Blockade 
has been resorted to by Switzerland as well, 
but a limited blockade with limited objec- 
tives. When the Italians opened a casino at 
Campione with the obvious intention of cir. 
cumventing Swiss laws against gambling 
Swiss gendarmes surrounded the area and no 
visitors were allowed in until the Italian 
authorities agreed to impose a five-franc limit 
on gambling by Swiss citizens. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The essential element in the condition of an 
exclave is that it is in direct contact with its 
neighbor country, but can communicate with 
its home country only across the territory of 
the neighbor. Critical for the exclave, then, 
are the arrangements in force for communica- 
tion with the home country. 

The device which would seem most obvi- 
ously convenient, a recognized neutral or con- 
cessionary road, is in fact rather rare. The 
only true instance is the neutral road of Llivia 
(N 1 on Fig. 2) spanning the mile-wide gap 
between Llivia and the nearest point of the 
Spanish “mainland.” It is established by con- 
vention that neither country exercises juris- 
diction on this road; so that Llivia enjoys 
contact with Spain unfettered by French 
controls. The air corridors from Western Ger- 
many to Berlin are another version of the 
“neutral road” established by convention at 
the time the exclave was created, and the 
Autobahn from Helmstedt to Berlin has fune- 
tioned in something of the same way. 

A rather less secure link results from uni- 
lateral concessions by the neighbor country. 
These may be broad, well defined and perma- 
nent, like the Dutch concessions for Baarle- 
Hertog, which date from 1754 and allow prac- 
tically free provisioning of Baarle-Hertog 
from Belgium, though the whole trade is 
checked by the Dutch customs at the frontier; 
Belgium has no rights over the road. Much 
more recent arrangements of a very similar 
nature exist at Balderschwang and Hinterriss, 
and the Irish and Roman exclaves are Tul 
more informally on the same principles. 

Movement of persons between exclave and 
home country is controlled by the neighbor 
country everywhere except over the neutr 
road to Llivia and the air route to Berlin. Ire- 
land is an exception of a rather different kind, 
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since personal movement is normally uncon- 
trolled everywhere between the United King- 
dom and the Irish Republic. It is only in the 
case of the temporary exclaves that the con- 
trol exercised by the neighbor country is in 
fact irksome. The insecurity of the surface 
route to Berlin is notorious. Free access to 
Steinstiicken is restricted to residents; others 
must be provided with a special pass as 
troublesome and expensive to obtain as an 
international passport. Communication be- 
tween Israel and Mount Scopus is reduced to 
a fortnightly convoy escorted by Jordanian 


troops. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The home country is in every case eager to 
make the administration of exclaves conform 
as closely as possible to the pattern on the 
“mainland.” The most bizarre effects of this 
policy are to be seen at Baarle, where every 
public service and every branch of the admin- 
istration is duplicated right down to the tele- 
phone cables and water mains. 

Almost always neighbor countries allow 
access to officials and make reasonable ar- 
rangements for the conveyance of the mails, 
etc. across their territory, sometimes, as in 
Ireland, informally, in other cases by formal 
agreement. The exception is Steinstiicken. 
The East Zone authorities allow passports for 
access to this hamlet to neither policemen nor 
civil servants, so that the inhabitants enjoy by 
accident a degree of freedom from official 
supervision undreamt of elsewhere in Europe 
today. 

There do arise, however, occasions when an 
exclave is in a position to choose between rival 
régimes in the home country; and if it rejects 
that prevailing in the part nearest itself, there 
is no way it can be brought into line without 
the consent of the neighbor country, and in 
troubled times this is liable to be withheld. 
Thus after the Armistice of 1943 Mussolini set 
up his puppet “Social Republic” in Upper 
Italy. Campione simply declared its continu- 
ing allegiance to the Kingdom of Italy, and 
maintained contact with the Royal govern- 
ment in the South through its legation at 
Beme. In fact the Commune of Campione 
found itself left to run its own public services 
(which it largely still does), and was re- 
absorbed into the Swiss economy. So thorough 
were both processes that the commune was 








forced to issue its own postage stamps valued 
in francs, Italian stamps being unobtainable 
and Italian curency of no importance in the 
economy of Campione. There was a prece- 
dent for this situation from Baarle-Hertog, 
which remained unoccupied by the Germans 
in the First World War, and was administered 
by the Belgian government-in-exile through 
its embassy at The Hague. Biisingen, however, 
did not escape the occupation of Germany in 
1945, because there was this time no alterna- 
tive home government to which to turn. 

There seems no reason why .an exclave 
should not become the seat of an émigré gov- 
ernment approved of by the neighbor country. 
There was talk of such a development at 
Llivia at the end of the Spanish Civil War; 
but neither there nor elsewhere has an exclave 
in fact ever played such a part. 


ECONOMY 


It is normal for an exclave to be tied to the 
home country not only politically but econom- 
ically as well. This calls, of course, for efficient 
communication between the two, and this may 
be achieved by a neutral road, as at Llivia; by 
concessionary through traffic, as at Hinterriss, 
Balderschwang, and Jerusaleum; by a set-back 
of the customs line, as at Drumully; by lapse, 
as on the Raeren-Weywertz railway; or even 
by the use of a lower grade of transport—for 
instance, some jeep traffic uses the direct but 
dangerous all-Austrian track from Scharnitz 
into Hinterriss (P 4 on Fig. 3a), and the 
Onsernone valley (Bagni di Craveggia, P 8 
on Fig. 3b) is usually approached from Italy 
on foot over the passes. Approach “over the 
passes” was also normal in earlier times in the 
Klein Walsertal, at Balderschwang, and at 
Hinterriss, and helps to explain their present 
status as pene-exclaves, which derives from 
later improvement of communications valley- 
wards towards neighbor countries. 

But some exclaves have followed the oppo- 
site line of development, and have become 
economically assimilated to their neighbors, 
Jungholz and Klein Walsertal to Germany, 
Campione and Biisingen to Switzerland. This 
means in each case that the exclave falls 
behind the customs fence of the neighbor 
country and outside that of its home country, 
and that the neighbor’s currency alone is used 
in the exclave and its general economic orien- 
tation is towards the neighbor; though the 
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positive economic measures of the neighbor 
(crop bounties, trade schools, etc.) will not of 
course be extended to the exclave. The direct 
taxes usually continue to be paid to the home 
country, but the indirect go to the neighbor. 
At the post office one sees Austrian stamps 
sold for German marks and Italian or German 
stamps sold for Swiss francs. 

The two Austro-German pene-exclaves are 
each the subject of a definite nineteenth-cen- 
tury convention, handing over the customs 
and currency to German control. The Swiss 
have never treated Campione as foreign terri- 
tory in an economic sense.!° The only attempt 
at economic assimilation to Italy was made by 
the Fascists, and it failed badly. Biisingen 
lived for centuries in a kind of insecure inter- 
national limbo. It lies so close to Schaffhausen 
that German policy has never succeeded in 
re-orienting its economy, and it prospered only 
with the help of variable and uncertain Swiss 
customs concessions until 1947, when at last 
the French Occupation Authority agreed to 
its admittance behind the Swiss customs fence 
and the exclusive use of Swiss curency. 

Baarle and Berlin fall together into an inter- 
mediate class. This is because Baarle-Nassau 
(Holland) and Baarle-Hertog (Belgium) still 
form one village; and East and West Berlin, 
for all their rivalry and contrast, still form one 
city. Though Baarle-Hertog and Baarle- 
Nassau are provisioned from Belgium and 
Holland, respectively, the inhabitants buy 
retail from either source without distinction 
and both Belgian and Dutch currencies circu- 
late freely. In Berlin the ties between East 
and West were very close at the beginning of 
the occupation. They have loosened progres- 
sively since; but there remains normally un- 
controlled movement of persons between the 
two parts of the city (but not beyond) as well 
as several shared urban services. Though the 
two currencies are confined to their own parts 
of the city, many Easterners shop widely in 
West Berlin and over 45,000 workers com- 
mute between the two halves of the city daily. 





” The Vallée Etroite has also never belonged eco- 
nomically to its present home country, France. The 
land remains the property of the inhabitants of Méle- 
zet, the Italian village to which the valley belonged 
politically before 1946, and it is exploited by the 
proprietors 
authorities. 


without hindrance from the French 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN EXCLAVES AND A 
COMPARISON WITH TINY COUNTRIES 
AND NEUTRAL TERRITORIES 


The unusual conditions of life that may be 
encountered in an exclave might be expected 
to be shared by other small territories with 
special status. Those which it is proposed 
to consider especially are the very small 
independent countries in Europe!'—Monag 
Liechtenstein, San Marino, Vatican City State 
—together with the condominium of Andora 
and the independent appanages of the British 
crown—the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands—and neutral territories—the Moresnet 
and Kuweit zones in particular.'? Very small 
dependent territories and colonies are not 
included, though comparisons might be made 
in some particulars with such places as Basuto- 
land, the Canal Zone, or Macau. 

The special conditions of life in exclaves 
may arise from three circumstances: (1) a 
special relation with the home country, (2) a 
special relation with the neighbor country, or 
(3) a special régime within the exclave itself. 
It is the second and third circumstances which 
may also affect tiny countries; in neutral ter- 
ritories the first and second are of course indis- 
tinguishable. 

So long as life in an exclave is oriented 
towards the home country, it is liable to suffer 
from the length and fragility of the link with 
the “mainland.” Transport between exclave 
and home country is not only liable to inter- 
ruption in most cases at the whim of the neigh- 
bor country, but also has to be effected by 
prescribed routes, along which there is no 
chance of picking up or unloading part- 
freights. This can of itself raise the cost of 
living in the exclave by increasing the price of 
provisions there, and this happens at both 
Hinterriss and Balderschwang. But the effects 
can be even more serious where the exclave 
relies on selling its products in highly com- 
petitive markets. It is the remoteness and 
difficult access of home-country market towns 
that have driven Biisingen into the arms of 
Schaffhausen. The situation of West Berlin 
is more acute still. Prewar Berlin specialized, 
among other things, in those metropolitan 





4G, Playfair and C. Fitzgibbon, The Little Tour 
(London, 1954). 

12 A. Melamid, “The Economic Geography of Neu- 
tral Territories,” Geographical Review, Vol. XLV 
(1955), p. 359. 
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industries that thrive on a rapid, efficient, and 
flexible net of communications and transport 
such as normally centers on a capital city. The 
whole economy of West Berlin now suffers 
from its isolation at the end of a precarious 
and unremunerative haul of 80 miles through 
unfriendly territory, while its competitors lie 
embedded in the West-German and West- 
European markets and in constant easy touch 
with their clients. 

It is obvious that every exclave is vulnerable 
to pressure or even attack from the neighbor 
country. The fate of Nagar Haveli and Dadra 
has been mentioned, as well as the attempts 
on West Berlin and Steinstiicken and the 
pressure exerted against Campione in the mat- 
ter of the casino. The Italian authorities 
leaned their lesson from the Campione epi- 
sode; and when an attempt was made by the 
government of San Marino (SM on Fig. 1) to 
set up a casino in the republic (which is 
entirely surrounded by Italian territory ), they 
organized a blockade in their turn, and forced 
the abandonment of the venture. However, 
when the French attempted to impose their 
will on Andorra (A on Fig. 1) by rather simi- 
lar methods, they were only party successful. 
Andorra is not, like San Marino, a simple 
enclave. Not only does it lie geographically 
between two countries, it is also subject to a 
joint sovereignty; so that it always has in an 
appeal to the other co-sovereign a_ political 
back-door for escape from interference from 
either side. 

But the changing policy of a neighbor coun- 
try may affect life in an exclave even when it 
is not aimed at coercion. There are innumer- 
able examples of this kind of thing from 
Berlin, where the changing policy of the Rus- 
sians or their puppets in East Berlin with 
regard to freedom of movement across the 
sector-boundary, shopping facilities, and cur- 
rency regulations constantly impinge on life in 
West Berlin as well. Land use in Biisingen has 
long depended on the customs policy of Switz- 
erland."® In 1895 heavy duties were imposed 
on the movement of grain, and the arable 
acreage in Biisingen consequently declined, 
though much arable land was also turned over 
to potatoes. In 1914 potatoes became dutiable 
as well, and the Biisingers were forced to 
develop their grassland and rely on a stock- 


*M. Bolli, “Die Enklave Biisingen,” Geographic 
; : singen,” Geographica 
Helvetica, Vol. IX (1954), p. 225, 
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raising economy. Since the village passed 
behind the Swiss customs fence in 1947, the 
high prices paid for grain in Switzerland have 
led to a great extension of the arable land. 

Some exclaves are dependent on their neigh- 
bors not merely for the sale of their produce, 
but even for the employment of their popula- 
tion. Neither Campione nor Biisingen is able 
to support all its inhabitants from the resources 
of its own territory. Many must go to work in 
Switzerland. But there they find themselves 
at a disadvantage; as foreigners they are the 
first to be thrown out of work when times are 
bad, and they are unable to profit from the 
Swiss trade-schooling without which they can- 
not hope to rise to the better-paid posts in the 
Swiss economy. West Berlin used to be in 
much the same position. In 1952 between 40 
and 50 thousand West Berliners worked in 
East Berlin, while 24 thousand Easterners 
worked in the West. The tables have since 
been turned—the 1956 estimates were 15 and 
33 thousand, respectively. 

The curious and expensive duplication of 
services in Baarle-Hertog and Baarle-Nassau 
has its parallels—equally curious and equally 
expensive—in tiny countries and of course in 
neutral territories. The shared suzerainty over 
Andorra has led to duplication in both politics 
and administration, parallel representation, 
parallel schools, and parallel public services. 
In the Kuwait Neutral Zone the oil companies 
have been compelled to duplicate port facili- 
ties in order to maintain the balance between 
the sovereigns. 

But while both exclaves and tiny states may 
be victims of encirclement by their neighbors, 
they are also in a position to be thorns in their 
neighbors’ sides and can profit from a situa- 
tion which places them inside a neighbor's 
territory but outside his jurisdiction. At first 
sight one would suppose that every exclave 
was a smugglers’ paradise. In fact few are. 
Some clandestine shifting of goods goes on in 
backyards at Baarle it seems; but apparently 
not much, because it is quite legal for the 
inhabitants at least to buy from Dutch or Bel- 
gian sources as they please. Apart from this 
there seems to be little evidence that enclaves 
encourage much smuggling. Several are elim- 
inated from consideration, of course, by being 
merged with their neighbor countries for cus- 
toms purposes. In other cases the revenue 
men find an exclave perhaps easier to manage 
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than other places; they can so easily check 
what goes in from the home country that 
leakage beyond that point is not difficult to 
detect. The exceptions are at Llivia and West 
Berlin, the two exclaves with an uncontrolled 
line of access to their home country. East 
Germans and East Berliners may shop freely 
in West Berlin, but they still have to pass the 
customs control between Eastern and Western 
territory. So heavy is the inter-sector move- 
ment, however, that evasion is general, and 
Western money-changing bureaus can be seen 
hard at work all day providing Western marks 
for shoppers from the East. At Llivia the 
Spanish customs keep no representative in the 
exclave, and the French control the frontier 
only spasmodically. The result is that the little 
town has become a regular shopping center 
for the surrounding French villagers, who 
come in on foot after every kind of commodity 
that sells cheaper in Spain than in France. 
Even the shop names in Llivia are bilingual, 
as if the shopkeepers expected as many cus- 
tomers from over the border as from their own 
country. The tiny countries that are not in a 
customs union with their neighbors are really 
better placed for smuggling than are exclaves, 
especially where they lie between two coun- 
tries or on the high seas. Andorra is notorious 
in this respect, and the Channel Islands (C I 
on Fig. 1) had once a similar reputation. But 
in fact any small territory under separate 
sovereignty can serve the smuggler’s turn— 
independence is not essential. Small colonies, 
like Goa or Gibraltar or St. Pierre, can be very 
convenient, and a “free zone” like old Tan- 
giers is another obvious choice. 

Gambling is another weakness of the neigh- 
bor state that can be exploited by the exclave 


Monte Carlo, practically all the tiny states 
have dreamed of setting up as gambling hells. 
They have failed usually because their inde- 
pendence was incomplete. Andorra is actually 
subject to the co-sovereignty of the Bishop of 
Urgel and the French Republic, and their veto 
has been effective in this respect. Any of the 
Channel Islands or the Isle of Man would 
probably find the disapproval of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council equally effective. Even sov- 
creign status can in some circumstances be 
insufficient to prevent interference, as was 
demonstrated by the Italian blockade of San 
Marino. The case of Campione shows that 
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force can be effective against an exclave top, 
but more important usually is the attitude of 
home countries, most of which limit gambling 
on their territories, which of course include 
the exclave as well. The gambling laws of 
Belgium are, however, rather less rigid than 
those of Holland, so that groups of “sporting” 
Dutchmen can club together to hire a coac; 
which takes them without frontier formalities 
to Baarle for a little flutter on Belgian teni- 
tory, incidentally providing the commune o 
Baarle-Hertog with a useful regular incom 
from licences. 

More serious can be the political role of the 
exclave; and here Berlin is pre-eminent. West 
Berlin serves quite consciously as the shop 
window of the West in Eastern Germany, 
constant reminder of another way of life, of 
an alternative. More specifically it is n 
doubt an important nest of espionage, and is 
certainly a center for propaganda, and par- 
ticularly radio propaganda, which can be 
broadcast from such a position regardless of 
disapproval and discouragement from the 
neighbor country. No other exclave is far 
enough from its “mainland” to make such 
development worth-while; but it is quite a 
specialty of tiny states (Radio Andorra, Radio- 
Télévision Monte Carlo—even perhaps Radio 
Luxembourg and Vatican Radio), though 
usually on a commercial rather than a political 
plane. 

West Berlin is a refugee center too. The 
exclave attracts the dissatisfied East German 
like a magnet. In times of crisis as many as 
4,000 a day have sought refuge there; but per- 
haps more significant is the fact that the drain 
is continuous. Of course, were West Berlin a 
tiny state acting on its own, it would have 
burst with the strain long ago. But precisely 
because it is an exclave, it is able to function 
as a funnel for the refugees, continually pass- 
ing them on to its “mainland” farther west. 
Andorra received large numbers of refugees 
from both sides during the Spanish Civil War, 
but the same was true of many quite normal 
French towns along the Pyrenean frontier. 
San Marino, on the other hand, has as a matter 
of policy extended its hospitality to the refv- 
gee for centuries; and its isolation has enabled 
it to do so in circumstances where no other 
country could help. The most recent occasion 
was the Second World War; but the most 
memorable was in 1849, when Garibaldi was 
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given sanctuary in the face of the combined 
ammies of France, Austria, Spain, and Naples. 

It is obviously in the relative autonomy of 
their internal arrangements that the tiny states 
differ most from exclaves; and in this respect 
there are several peculiarities of tiny states 
that are not normally shared by exclaves. A 
steady stream of postage stamps provides an 
important part of the revenue of all tiny states 
that are in a position to take advantage of it 
(Monaco, San Marino, Liechtenstein, Vati- 
can).!# Especially low taxation and freedom 
from compulsory military service may attract 
residents (Channel Islands, Monaco, Mores- 
net), or may make a privileged class of those 
entitled to them (Monaco). Low customs 
duties may lower the cost of living (Channel 
Islands, Isle of Man, Andorra, Vatican). Ex- 
claves are normally disqualified from the 
enjoyment of these advantages because they 
lack the degree of sovereignty which is in 
most instances necessary. Campione’s brief 
hour of glory as a “stamp-issuing country” 
brought little profit and was born of genuine 
necessity. West Berlin issues its own stamps 
because it is, as explained above, technically 
not an exclave of Western Germany, but only 
behaves in most important respects as if it 
were. It is here the exception which proves 
the rule. 

Most tiny states have recently found a new 
source of income in the tourist. The tiny 
states all lie, it is true, in regions that lend 
themselves to development of this kind—the 
Riviera, Rome, the Alps, and Pyrenees, the 
beaches of the Adriatic and the Bay of St. 
Malo (see Fig. 1) are already tourist areas in 
their own right. In competition with neigh- 
boring resorts the tiny countries can usually 
offer the visitor something unique. The Casino 
of Monte Carlo is the oldest and most success- 
ful lure. Other countries can offer cheap 
dutiable goods, which are usually the kind of 


“The Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are 
excluded from this benefit because the postal services 
are in the hands of the British Post Office; Andorra 
is excluded because the joint suzerains each operate a 
postal service of their own. 
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luxury articles which appeal to people on 
holiday (Andorra, Channel Islands, Isle of 
Man). Recently they have all tended to dis- 
cover also that their political setup itself, with 
its quaint trappings of sovereignty and its 
Ruritanian atmosphere, is sufficient to attract 
year after year a steadily increasing volume of 
tourists. No exclave can compete with this. 
Several of them are in unexciting environ- 
ments, it is true; there are in any case few 
visitors to the plains of Brabant or Ulster or 
the quiet banks of the middle Rhine. But 
Llivia, which lies in the finest valley in the 
Pyrenees, if not in Europe, has still only one 
visitor for every 10,000 who go to Andorra, 
not thirty miles away. Only Campione and the 
Klein Walsertal have really succeeded in 
attracting the tourist. Campione depends 
principally on the casino-tripper from Lugano; 
the Klein Walsertal has exploited its position 
inside the German economy, which it owes to 
its status as a pene-exclave. Mountain valleys 
of its caliber have a scarcity value in Germany 
which they completely lack in Austria. 

Of course Ruritania costs money, and this 
kind of expense most exclaves avoid. Cam- 
pione, however, is still fiscally practically an 
independent territory: the taxes go in to the 
mayor's office and he provides the essential 
services at village level. On a larger scale 
West Berlin, being an entity somewhere 
between a state and an exclave, has to provide 
its own keep, and in particularly difficult cir- 
cumstances. Of course it cannot succeed; and 
here the advantage of the exclave status is 
revealed. Though the meretricious profits of 
sovereignty are denied, there is always a home 
country to fall back on when the situation is 
desperate and help is needed at all costs—as it 
always is in Berlin. Apart from this assurance 
of support in real need, it must be admitted 
that the exclave shares most of the disabilities 
of isolation with the tiny state but can reap 
few of the rewards that can compensate for it, 
because those rewards depend on the exercise 
of some degree of sovereignty, which the 
exclave normally does not have. 
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it has often been suggested that the study 
of election statistics has some value for 
political or social geography.' Few, however, 
have used this material. This paper examines 
the value and methods of such studies in 


respect of political geography. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The earliest electoral study was by E. 
Krebheil who examined the significance of 
geographic influences in the analysis of Brit- 
ish Parliamentary elections between 1885 and 
1910.2 His paper was based on the belief that 
men’s actions are often determined by public 
opinion, which can be measured only by elec- 
tion results. He therefore examined election 
results in their territorial context to discover 
“the natural influences upon political prefer- 
ence.” The paper was concerned largely with 
the correlation between election returns and 
occupation statistics. This led to the general 
conclusion that the industrial and poor farm- 
ing areas returned Liberal representatives, 
while the fertile agricultural areas returned 
Conservatives. Variations from this general 
rule were explained by the operation of plural 
voting in favor of the Conservatives in indus- 
trial areas, and the support of Home Rule for 
Ireland—a Liberal policy—in the more fer- 
tile parts of southern Ireland. At the conclu- 
sion of his paper Krebheil was able to write, 
“... it is evident that geographical or natural 
factors have contributed materially in creat- 
ing the conditions which determine political 
predilections.” 

This pioneer work was followed in 1932 by 
the publication of a series of maps showing, 
first, presidential elections in the United 
States of America, and, second, the way in 
which district members voted on selected 


* Richard Hartshorne, “The Functional Approach 
in Political Geography,” Annals, Association of Amer- 
ican Geographers, Vol. 40 (June 1950), p. 101; Y. 
M. Goblet, Political Geography and the World Map 
(London, 1955), p. 21. 

2E. Krebheil, “Geographic Influences in British 
Elections,” The Geographical Review, Vol. 2 (March 
1916), pp. 419-32. 
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congressional measures.* The maps not only 
revealed the general dichotomy between the 
Republican North and the Democratic South, 
but also demonstrated that within the “solid 
south” there was a complex pattern of regional 
differences not always appreciated, at that 
time, by political commentators. It was als 
possible to recognize strong correlations be. 
tween the distribution of parties and the dis. 
tribution of other phenomena, such as cotton 
and tobacco production, the high ratio of Ne- 
groes in the district population, and the low 
level of expenditure in schools and other edu- 
cational services. These correlations tended 
to be positive with respect to the Democratic 
party and negative with respect to the Repub- 
lican party. 

In the same year John K. Wright produced 
two summary maps of the same presidential 
elections, during the period 1876-1928, which 
showed the average voting habits of the 
country.* Wright's commentary on the maps 
examined briefly the obvious geographic in- 
fluences upon the country’s voting habits and 
supported the conclusions suggested in the 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States. 

Since the last war most of the publications 
dealing with electoral geography have been 
by French geographers.® The first of these 


3C. O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography 
of the United States (New York, 1932); John K. 
Wright, “Sections and National Growth,” The Geo- 
graphical Review, Vol. 22 (July 1932), pp. 353-60; 
Frederick J. Turner, “Geographic Sectionalism in 
American History,” Annals, Association of American 
Geographers, Vol. 16 (June 1926), pp. 85-93, espe- 
cially pp. 91-2. 

4john K. Wright, “Voting Habits in the United 
States,” The Geographical Review, Vol. 22 (October 
1932), pp. 666-72. 

5 André Siegfried, Géographie Electorale de lAr- 
déche (Paris, 1947); F. Goguel, Géographie des 
Elections Frangaises de 1890 a 1951 (Paris, 1951); 
Simone Hugonnier, “Tempéraments Politiques et 
ographie Electorale de Deux Grands Vallées Intra- 
alpines des Alpes du Nord: Maurrienne et Taren- 
taise,” Revue de Géographie Alpine, Vol. 42, Part 1 
(1954), pp. 45-80; Robert Thiervoz, “L’Industrie en 
Valdaine et ses Répercussions Démographiques, Soci- 
ales et Electorales,” Revue de Géographie Alpine, Vol. 
42, Part 1 (1954), pp. 81-105; Germaine Venyet- 
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eographical study of elections in the 
Andeche ae of France by André Siegfried. 
All the other French authors have acknow!- 
edged and stressed the importance of this 
work. In it, an examination of the physical 
and human geography of Ardéche in the first 
half of the book suggests two distinct regions. 
The first is a lowland valley where the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Protestants, the 
second is a less fertile region of high relief 
populated mainly by Roman Catholics. The 
second half of the book demonstrates that this 
geographical division accorded with the divi- 
sion of the Ardéche between the right and 
left flanks of French political life during the 
period considered. 

Siegfried’s study considerably helped Go- 
guel who reviewed the French elections over 
a sixty-year period commencing in 1890. He 
was able, in the same way as Wright, to indi- 
cate the areas of constancy and change in 
party preponderance; he found that positive 
correlations existed between religious and 
political groups while there was no uniform 
correlation between the occupation structure 
of the areas and the party supported. 

One of the areas of political stability out- 
lined by Goguel was the Savoy region of 
southeast France, which had a continuous 
record of left-wing support. Three micro- 
studies within this region, by Hugonnier, Bil- 
let, and Thiervoz, provide interesting correla- 
tions with, and divergencies from, Goguel’s 
conclusions. The first two writers, studying 
the evolution of political opinion in two sepa- 
rate areas, discovered the same dichotomy as 
Siegfried between the interfluve and valley 
zones. The dichotomy was evident in respect 
of occupation, religious profession, age struc- 
ture, and population trends. They further 
agreed that this division was the product of 
the present century and that the motive force 
was industrialization. The industries were 
established on the valley floor and attracted 
both local and outside labor. The immigrants 
were largely young people with radical ideas 
and frequently an indifferent attitude to re- 


Verner, “Quelques Réflexions sur la Géographie Poli- 
tique des Alpes du Nord et leur Avant-pays,” Revue 
de Géographie Alpine, Vol. 42, Part 1 (1954), pp. 
107-110; Jean Billet, “L’Expression Politique en 
Gresivaudan et son Interprétation Géographique,” 
Revue de Géographie Alpine, Vol. 46, Part 1 (1958), 
pp. 97-128, 
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ligion. These studies indicated that while 
Goguel may have been correct in denying any 
correlation between specific industries and 
political parties, he underestimated the sig- 
nificance of industrialization in accounting 
for electoral patterns. This point was further 
illustrated by Thiervoz who examined the 
influence of the silk industry on the evolution 
of electoral patterns in the relatively remote 
Bas Dauphiné of Savoy. He found that as the 
industry developed so the left-wing strength 
in the area also increased, although, since 
mainly local labor was employed, the degree 
of radicalism was less than in the more acces- 
sible areas where heavier industries were 
established. 

Billet’s paper is probably the most interest- 
ing since he defines the work of the geog- 
rapher in electoral geography. After stating 
that it is not the work of the geographer to 
explain, or catalogue, or formulate laws 
about the election results, he goes on to say 
that the main task of the geographer is to 
assess the economic, historical, sociological, 
political, psychological, and demographic fac- 
tors, which together shape public opinion. He 
believes that only this assessment will enable 
the geographer to understand “la realité poli- 
tique” of the region. While denying deter- 
minism he avers that the social milieu and 
spiritual atmosphere in which individuals are 
reared mould their political predilections. 
This concept seems to be a sophisticated ver- 
sion of Krebheil’s original idea, and, many 
will think, is further away from geography. 

Postwar American contributions are repre- 
sented by two papers.® The first, by Dean, 
examines the pattern of voting in respect of 
the Newfoundland referendum to decide 
whether the territory should have a confed- 
eral or responsible form of government. The 
division between the supporters of these two 
forms seemed to accord with the religious 
cleavage on the island between Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants. This cleavage was 
made deeper by the greater industrial inter- 
est of the Roman Catholics and their fear of 
competition from Canadian firms. The sec- 


®Vera K. Dean, “Geographic Aspects of the 
Newfoundland Referendum,” Annals, Association of 
American Geographers, Vol. 39 (March 1949), p. 70; 
George Kish, “Some Aspects of the Regional Political 
Geography of Italy,” Annals, Association of American 
Geographers, Vol. 43 (June 1953), p. 178. 
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ond, by Kish, analyzes the results of the 1946 
plebiscite held in Italy to decide the future 
form of government. The national picture 
indicated the prime importance of historical 
associations and factors, while a micro-study 
in Emilia revealed a correspondence between 
party and elevation, the latter being largely 
a measure of soil fertility and farming 
opportunity. 

In all these studies, geography is used to 
explain electoral patterns, the flow of ideas is 
always away from geography, and their logi- 
cal continuation would seem to be in the 
fields of social and political science. There is 
little evidence of a return flow of explanatory 
or stimulating ideas which will help in the 
study of the state’s geography. This fact may 
go far in accounting for the complete avoid- 
ance of any use of electoral statistics in any of 
the symposia on political geography.’ Clearly, 
geographers will cultivate those relationships 
which are profitable to them, at the expense 
of relationships which seem to lead away 
from geography to other disciplines. We must 
now examine the relationship between geog- 

"Isaiah Bowman, The New World (New York, 
1921); Hans W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Compass of the World (New York, 1944); W. Gor- 
don East and A. E. Moodie, The Changing World 
(London, 1956). 
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raphy and elections more closely to discover 
whether it can make any contribution to the 
study of political geography. 


THE CONCEPT OF Raison détre As THE Basis 
OF POLITICAL REGIONS 


Hartshorne has written that “the pri 
problem of political geography [is] the analy. 
sis of the degree to which the diverse regions 
of the state constitute a unity.”® It is axio. 
matic that the political geographer should use 
regions based on some political aspect or fac. 
tor, just as the geomorphologist uses regions 
based on rock type and erosional process, and 
the economic geographer uses such factors as 
occupation structure and market accessibility 
in drawing economic regions. Hartshome 
suggests that the concept of raison @étre of- 
fers one means of delimiting political regions. 
Each state must have some distinctive idea 
which vindicates its being. If therefore this 
idea can be identified, and the degree of its 
acceptance, territorially, measured, it is pos- 
sible, first, to define the integral political re- 
gions and, secondly, to assess their degree of 
cohesion. Although this original and simple 
approach has been accepted, little use has 
been made of it in subsequent studies.’ This 
neglect is probably due to the difficulty of 
isolating the state-idea, and, if this can be 
done, the greater difficulty of measuring its 
varied acceptance throughout the territory. 
These difficulties are greatly reduced by the 
use of electoral material in instances where 
the election issues concern wholly or in part 
the state-idea. The present author has found 
this method useful in two studies. The first 
is Northern Ireland, a quasi-federal territory 
within the United Kingdom; the second is the 
Eastern Region of the Federation of Nigeria. 

The raison d’étre of Northern Ireland is loy- 
alty to the British Crown expressed through 
the maintenance of political union. This con- 


® Richard Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 117. The view 
expressed here is supported by J. K. Wright who 
maintained that “the inherent energy of a political 
group is largely a function of its cohesion.” ( Train- 
ing for Research in Political Geography,’ Annals, 
Association of American Geographers, Vol. 34 [De- 
cember 1944], p. 194). 

® Preston E. James has published four case studies 
of Latin America and makes use of the state-idea, 
but only as a postscript. (W. Gordon East and A. E. 
Moodie, op. cit., chap. 39.) 
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cept underlay the continued association of 
Northern Ireland with Great Britain in 1920 
when the remainder of Ireland became an 
independent state within the British Empire. 
Since that date elections in Northern Ireland 
have provided a yardstick for measuring the 
degree of acceptance of this state-idea, for at 
every election the sole issue is the merit of the 
partition of Ireland. Votes for the Unionist 
party indicate an acceptance of the idea, 
while votes for the Anti-partition parties 
imply its rejection. Figure 1 summarizes the 
election returns to Stormont (the Northern 
Ireland Parliament) since 1920. The pattern 
revealed by this map consists of a Unionist 
core with a southwesterly extension and a 
westerly outlier, and three Anti-partition areas 
around the periphery. Further study showed 
that these separate regions had individual 
characteristics. The Unionist core coincided 
with the lowlands in the lake-basin of Lough 
Neagh, while the southwesterly extension 
coincided with the Clogher and Erne valleys, 
and the western outlier with the Foyle Valley. 
These areas, by virtue of their geological na- 
ture and glacial history, are the most fertile 
in Northern Ireland, and were the areas 
selected for plantation or colonization by 
English and Scots Protestants. It is the de- 
scendants of these early immigrants who are 
the Unionists of today. Throughout the Un- 
ionist areas communications are good, and all 
are economically and culturally oriented to- 
wards Great Britain. The fragmented nature 
of the Anti-partition areas is a reflection of 
their physical character. They occupy the 
hilly, infertile areas which include the Sperrin 
and Mourne mountains.!° The population of 
these regions are descended from the indige- 
nous Irish stock and have retained their 
Roman Cathloic faith. Further, just as the 
inhabitants of this area have closer cultural 
affinities with Eire than with the United 
Kingdom, so the communications with Eire 
are better, generally, than those with the rest 
of Northern Ireland and Great Britain. 

The raison d’étre of the Eastern Region of 
the Federation of Nigeria, a newly emerged 
state, is political independence within an 
independent federation and the continued 
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Fic. 2. Parliamentary elections in the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria, March 1957. 


unity of the present territory.1! At the last 
elections the most important issue concerned 
the creation of two or more states out of the 
present Eastern Region. The National Coun- 
cil of Nigeria and the Cameroons was in favor 
of the continuance of the present Region, 
while the other parties were in favor of the 
creation of other states. The National Coun- 
cil of Nigeria and the Cameroons won the 
election and formed the government. Figure 
2 shows the election results and indicates a 
core region in the west of the state where the 
raison détre was accepted. This region was 
fringed in the east and the south by a periph- 
eral region where the raison détre was re- 
jected and the creation of more states advo- 
cated. An examination of the character of 
these two political regions indicates that the 
core region has a high degree of tribal homo- 
geneity, a high population density which 
exerts much pressure on the land, and a 
higher productivity than the peripheral re- 
gion, which is further characterized by a 
heterogeneous tribal structure and a low pop- 
ulation density. 


"J, R. V. Prescott, “A Geographical Analysis of 
Elections to the Eastern Region of Nigeria, House of 
Assemblies,” Research Notes, Ibadan, No. 10 (June 
1957), pp. 8-15. 
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Thus in these two studies an examination 
of electoral material provided the clue to the 
political regions of the state and their degree 
of cohesion. While two cases are not enough 
on which to base generalizations it seems 
likely that they represent three of the situa- 
tions in which a study of elections might 
repay the political geographer. The basic 
requirement is that the election issues should 
concern the raison détre of the state. We can 
classify the states which are likely to satisfy 
this requirement into four groups. The first 
group includes those states which have been 
recently created, for election issues in such 
states are generally simple and often funda- 
mental. Ghana, Nigeria, and Indonesia are 
typical examples of this group. The second 
group consists of states which are multi- 
racial, multi-national or multi-tribal, where 
integration has made little progress. Exam- 
ples of this group are provided by the Union 
of South Africa, Malaya, and Nigeria. The 
third group comprises states which contain 
two or more militant religious groups. Pre- 
1946 India was the best representative of this 
group; current examples are provided by 
Northern Ireland and Cyprus. The fourth 
group is a joint subgroup of the second and 
third groups. This subgroup includes states 
where the intransigence of national or reli- 
gious sections is encouraged by other states. 
Cyprus, Kashmir, and Korea offer the best 
examples of this subgroup. 

The preceding paragraph poses the ques- 
tion, “Can electoral material be used when 
the issues do not bear on the state’s raison 
détre?” It is usually difficult to determine 
the raison détre of long-established states, 
where election issues are often complex and 
varied. In such instances it is probable that 
electoral material can best be used as a cross- 
check on other methods of delimiting the 
integral political regions of the state. This use 
of election statistics is possible because there 
is often a measure of electoral inertia, and 
people continue to vote on parochial matters 
as they did on fundamental matters, which 
touched, to some extent, upon the state-idea. 
As an example we may consider Whittlesey’s 
interpretation of the regional evolution of the 
United States of America based on physio- 
graphic and anthropogeographic material, 
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which finds much confirmation in Wright; 
map of voting habits.!* 

While the foregoing paragraphs have 
shown the use political geographers might 
make of election statistics, it seems probable 
that social geographers might use the same 
technique in drawing socio-economic regions, 
when the election issues concern these mat. 
ters. Krebheil’s map of British elections was 
as much a map of sociological regions as polit. 
ical regions. This would be less true of the 
recent pattern of British elections due to the 
blurring or eradication of social and economic 
class divisions. 

However, one cannot advocate the use of 
electoral material without making some refer. 
ence to its characteristics and limitations, 


BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE FOR THE INTERPRETA: 
TION OF ELECTION STATISTICS 


Probably the greatest objection which geog- 
raphers have to using election returns is the 
need to acquire background political knowl 
edge. This information can be divided into 
two distinct parts. First there is the need to 
understand what the various political parties 
represent and the issues on which the elec- 
tions are contested. Second there is the need 
for the more practical knowledge concerning 
the mechanics of the elections. 

The information collected about political 
parties and election issues should indicate 
whether there is any value in studying the 
election. For example, knowing that in 
Northern Ireland the political division coin- 
cides with religious cleavage, and that the 
election issue is always the partition of Ire- 
land, one could be confident about the geo- 
graphical value of making the electoral study. 
On the other hand, in the rest of the United 
Kingdom the basis of political allegiance 
shows no direct relation with religious or eco- 
nomic groups. Further, the electoral issues 
change frequently and include such matters as 
colonial policy, the need for conscription, and 
the use of nuclear power. A frequent change 
in election issues is no less bewildering than 
the frequent change of political parties. 1) 
emergence of so many splinter groups I 
France since the last war has rendered the 
interpretation of the electoral pattern of that 


12 W. Gordon East and A. E. Moodie, op. cit., PP: 
264-82. 
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country more difficult. Although all French 
writers still retain the division of parties into 
Left and Right there are indications that this 
is an oversimplification. Already problems 
are arising about the place of the M.R.P. in 
the political pattern. The problem is aggra- 
vated by the French electoral system which 
encourages party alliances; these have been 
made between parties which have consider- 
able divergencies of opinion and policy.'* 

The collection of information about the 
mechanics of elections is rather easier. First, 
the pattern of constituencies must be estab- 
lished. It is necessary to know where the 
boundaries are and for how long they have 
been unchanged. Changes in the boundaries 
make it impossible to use one summary map 
and require instead the use of two or more 
maps. The geographer should also ensure 
that the boundary has not been drawn to pro- 
duce a particular election result. This process 
is known as “gerrymandering” and occurs 
when a government arranges the boundaries 
to ensure that a majority of its supporters will 
be elected.'* For this reason constituency 
boundary changes must be critically exam- 
ined to ensure that they do not invalidate the 
interpretation based on the election statistics. 
An example of this occurred during the 
author's study of local government boundary 
changes in Northern Ireland. 

Armagh is the ecclesiastical capital of Ire- 
land and is situated in Northern Ireland. 
From the partition of Ireland in 1920 until 
1934 Armagh Urban Council had an Anti- 
partition majority which won two of the three 
wards, as shown in Figure 3. In 1934 the 
Council was dissolved and an administrator 
was placed in charge of the Council’s affairs. 


——_— 


’*“France has a parliamentary system which is a 


hideous hybrid of Proportional Representation and 
the Block Vote. It works like this: if a party or a 
combination of parties has an absolute majority in a 
Department, it is given all the seats of that Depart- 
ment; if no party (or combination) has secured the 
absolute majority the seats are divided proportion- 
ately, . . . this system represents a premium to any 
coalition, even the most unnatural. The electoral act 
esigns nominatim a small number of Departments 
where P.R. obtains, even if a party has an absolute 
majority. In these Departments Communists were 
expected to have such a majority.” (G. Van den 
Bergh, Unity in Diversity [London, 1955], p. 96.) 

. ‘Carl 0. Sauer, “Geography and the Gerryman- 
er, American Political Science Review, Vol. 12 
(1918), pp. 403-26. 
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Fic. 3. Ward boundary changes in Armagh Ur- 
ban District. 


In 1946 the boundaries of the Urban Council 
were considerably extended to include part of 
Armagh Rural District, and at the same time 
the number of wards was increased to five. 
At the subsequent election three of these 
wards were won by Unionists, giving them 
control of the Council. It is difficult to dis- 
cover why this extension was made. It could 
not have been because of population growth 
for although 1,600 persons were included in 
the Urban District as a result of the boundary 
revision, the District showed an increase of 
only 600 persons over the 1937-51 intercensal 
period, indicating an actual loss of 1,000 per- 
sons. Further, during the same period only 
346 houses were built. Of these some were 
built before 1946 and not all the remainder 
were built on the newly acquired land. Appli- 
cation to the Town Clerk of Armagh for an 
explanation of the boundary extension met 
with the reply that comment was impossible 
since the matter was a political one—not as 
one might have thought an administrative 
matter. 

Secondly in the collection of information 
about the mechanics of elections, the fran- 
chise qualifications must be understood and 
any changes noted, since such changes will 
almost certainly alter electoral patterns. In 
Great Britain after the last war the property 
qualification in local government elections 
was abolished in favor of universal adult suf- 
frage. This was necessary due to the redis- 
tribution of population based on_ strategic 
requirements and the need to safeguard the 
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Fic. 4. Summary map of elections to the Regional 
Parliament in Belfast since 1920. 


rights of returning servicemen and women. 
This change in qualifications was reflected by 
the emergence of a new pattern of local gov- 
ernment election results. Clearly any inter- 
pretation of election results in multi-racial 
states, such as the Union of South Africa and 
the Central African Federation, must take 
note of electoral qualifications which restrict 
the voting power of one or more of the racial 
groups. 

Third, it is important that the method of 
election is understood before the results are 
processed prior to mapping. A useful work- 
ing classification of electoral methods distin- 
guishes between those in which one person 
has to be elected and those in which more 
than one person has to be elected.” 

In the first group there are two main types. 
In the first type the person with the most 
votes is successful, while in the second type 
the elected candidate must obtain an abso- 
lute majority of the votes cast. Under the first 
method it is possible for the elected candidate 
to represent a minority of the voters. It would 
seem important to distinguish such marginal 
areas from those where the successful candi- 


“C,. Van den Bergh, op. cit., chap. 1 and 2. 
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date represents a majority of the electors, In 
the second group, where more than one per- 
son has to be elected, there are again two 
main types: block vote and proportional Tep- 
resentation. Both have several variations byt 
it is sufficient here to outline their main char. 
acteristics. Under the block vote system each 
elector has as many votes as there are persons 
to be elected, and the required candidates 
with the highest number of votes are elected, 
This makes it possible for a majority however 
slight to gain all the representation, and such 
a system may mask important minorities, 
This system was used in the Eastern Region 
of Nigeria and contributed to the clarity of 
the correspondence of party and tribal areas, 
With proportional representation each voter 
has only one vote, making it possible for a 
minority to gain some representation. 

If, after all this political and electoral ma- 
terial has been sorted and sifted, nothing has 
been found which invalidates the study of 
electoral returns, the geographer is faced with 
the problem of deciding on the best method 
of presenting the information on maps. 


ELECTORAL CARTOGRAPHY 


Since election statistics are precise and re- 
lated to a well defined area, they are easily 
represented in map form and require no spe- 
cial techniques. However, all maps illustrat- 
ing the books and articles referred to in the 
first section of this paper have two common 
weaknesses which limit their interpretation. 

First, none of the maps show the variations 
and trends of election results. Yet these 
should be recognized since new governments, 
through fresh colonial and economic policies, 
may cause changes in the patterns of trade, 
production, and land use. There is the addi- 
tional possibility that political trends may be 
encouraged by national or international, eco- 
nomic, and strategic conditions, which have 
been materially influenced by geographic fac- 
tors. Trends and variations in the pattern of 
election results can be shown by a bar-graph 
for each constituency, when each bar repre- 
sents an election and its length is proportional 
to the percentage of votes obtained by the 
successful candidate. Figure 4 shows varla- 
tions in elections to Stormont, in Belfast, since 
1920. It indicates the remarkable degree of 
stability which characterizes Northern Ire 
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Fic. 5. Choropleth method of showing results of 
parliamentary elections in Wales, 1955. 


land's elections, and distinguishes the central 
Nationalist constituencies near the docks from 
the surrounding Unionist areas. 

Secondly, all maps use the choropleth 
method in which the whole area of the con- 
stituency is shaded. Now such a map illus- 
trates the relationship between the political 
party and the land it represents, whereas the 
primary relationship is between the party and 
the people it represents. Further, such maps 
make no distinction between a cluster of 
small, densely populated constituencies which 
return many representatives, and one large, 
sparsely populated constituency which returns 
only one representative. This weakness arises 
because the constituency boundaries are often 
masked by the shading, or omitted except 
between different shadings. These twin de- 
fects can be overcome if a different symbol 
is used for each party. This symbol is then 
placed in the constituency where the party 
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Fic. 6. Symbol method of showing results of par- 
liamentary elections in Wales, 1955. 


was successful and shaded according to the 
percentage of votes gained by the elected 
candidate. Such a map makes the political 
strength of the parties clear, and, since the 
constituencies frequently contain similar num- 
bers of voters, illustrates the relationship be- 
tween party and population. Should there be 
large discrepancies in the population of the 
constituencies the symbols could be made 
proportional in size to the number of voters. 
Figures 5 and 6 are included to demonstrate 
the difference between the two methods. 
Both maps show the results of the 1955 par- 
liamentary elections in Wales. This vear was 
selected since it is typical of postwar elections 
in Wales. Figure 5, using the choropleth 
method, reveals the main areas of party rep- 
resentation but gives only a poor impression 
of the relative strength of parties or their 
importance, Visually there is very little to 
choose between the central Liberal party area 
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and the southern Labor party area. Figure 6, 
using the symbol method, gives an immedi- 
ate impression of the relative strength of the 
parties, and, since the constituencies have 
equivalent populations, indicates the main 
outlines of population distribution in Wales. 
This map suggests that there are three politi- 
cal regions in Wales. In the center there is a 
Liberal area which becomes stronger as the 
constituencies become more remote. This is 
flanked on the south by a densely populated 
area which returns mainly Labor representa- 
tives. Only in some of the ports and in the 
less industrial areas of Monmouth to the east 
are there areas of Conservative representa- 
tion. Throughout this region opinions tend to 
be definite and majorities high. North of the 
central Liberal area lies a region of mixed 
Labor and Conservative representation, but 
here many of the candidates have been 
elected by a minority of the population due 
to the prevailing electoral system. 

No maps so far published have represented 
the election results of proportional systems. 
There is, however, no reason why such elec- 
tions, together with those conducted under 
the block vote, should not be represented by 
shaded pie-graphs. 


CONCLUSION 


Electoral maps show the territorial varia- 
tion of the way in which people think about 
certain, usually secular, matters. Such maps, 
at first sight, might appear to be remote from 
geography. Yet for many years geographers 
have drawn maps showing the way in which 
people think about spiritual matters and dis- 
cussed the relevance of these maps to geog- 
raphy. Thus this paper suggests no departure 
from established geographical principle, but 
it does suggest a change in method. To date 
electoral studies have been self-contained and 
have led only to the partial explanation of 
election results in terms of geographical fac- 
tors. These studies may be the springboard 
for further research into social and political 
problems, but they do not lead back to geog- 
raphy. It is suggested here that under certain 
conditions electoral studies might be the start- 
ing point for research in political geography 
—by providing the criterion for the regional 
division of the state. The conditions are two- 
fold, Virst the election issues must be related 
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to the raison d’étre of the state, and seco 
the electoral system should be free from bias 
If the second condition is absent then no ne 
can be made of the statistics except to illus. 
trate the biased nature of the system. If the 
first is absent then it will not be possible to 
deduce political regions, but the electoral 
pattern may provide useful correlations with 
other phenomena, and cross-checks on re. 
gional concepts based on other criteria, due 
to electoral inertia. 

Once the political regions have been de. 
fined, their degree of cohesion can be assessed 
and a measure of the political reality of the 
state grasped. Clearly the main contribution 
of electoral geography is to the regional 
political geography of the state. Its value tp 
global studies is limited by the difficulty of 
correlating different electoral methods and 
political parties.‘* This characteristic, how. 
ever, is probably a strength rather than a 
weakness in view of the recent appeals by 
Schéller and Jackson for more detailed stud- 
ies of states and fewer general analyses of 
international relations and foreign affairs.” 


16 There is a temptation to apply electoral studies 
to international relations by plotting votes taken in 
governing assemblies on relevant issues, similar to 
the recent study on the American tariff. (Howard R. 
Smith and John F. Hart, “The American Tariff Map,” 
The Geographical Review, Vol. 45 [July 1955], pp. 
327-46.) Such studies, however, assume that repre- 
sentatives vote according to the majority opinion of 
their constituency. This assumption is dangerous on 
two grounds. First, under certain electoral systems it 
is possible for a representative to be elected by a 
minority of the voters. Second, the issue is often one 
which was never raised during the election campaign. 
Further, party discipline is usually too strong, and 
constituency consultative machinery too weak, to 
allow the representative always to be in harmony 
with the opinion of his electors. Van den Bergh 
writes, “. . . the majority system with its representa- 
tive of each constituency is based on the idea of 
local representation which has been out of date for a 
century .. . it. . . represents a clumsy attempt at 
building a 20th century political system on medieval 
foundations.” (Van den Bergh, op. cit., p. 45.) 

‘7 Peter Schiller, “Wege und Irrwege der Polit- 
ischen Geographie und Geopolitik,” Erdkunde, Vol. 
11 (February 1957), pp. 1-20, especially pp. 14-15; 
W. A. Douglas Jackson, “Whither Political Geog- 
raphy?” Annals, Association of American Geogri- 
phers, Vol. 48 (June 1958), pp. 178-83. In addition, 
Jackson calls for “a sincere study of political science 
by geographers in an effort to gain insight into pout 
ical reality ...” (c.f. Jean Billet). Electoral studies 
may be as far as many political geographers are pre- 
pared to go in this direction. 
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THE LOCATION OF RIVER TOWNS IN THE CENTRAL 
LOWLAND OF THE UNITED STATES 


ANDREW F. BURGHARDT 
Stanford University 


HOUGH the term “river town” has long 
T been in common usage, few if any stud- 
ies have been made of the location of these 
towns. Usually river cities have been analyzed 
individually, and little attention has been paid 
to any adjacent feature other than the river 
system. Even those studies which have been 
focused on river cities have rarely sought for 
general principles that might help to explain 
the locations of these cities. Why the domi- 
nant river cities are where they are is still, in 
many cases, obscure. 

This paper is concerned primarily with the 
question of why the larger river cities are on 
a particular bank of the river. The spacing of 
the cities will also be considered. In the dis- 
cussion of river towns the usual explanation 
for the choice of one bank over the other is 
given in terms of the contrast between wet 
and dry land. St. Louis, Memphis, and Kansas 
City are said to be on a particular side of the 
river because on that site there was the wel- 
come combination of dry land and river 
frontage. This simple explanation is not fully 
satisfactory. In many locales desirable sites 
were available on both banks; in most places 
towns were platted on both banks. Even the 
additional advantage of an early start does 
not explain the dominance of certain cities; 
Independence and Saint Joseph are both on 
high land and on the Missouri, and both are 
older than Kansas City. 

The central lowland of the United States 
has been chosen as the area for this study. 
This is a vast area of topographic homogene- 
ity, containing large rivers. Potential town 
sites were not seriously limited by topography; 
everywhere the greatest feature of relief is 
the river bluff. The narrow mountain valley 
with its dearth of precious level land is un- 
known. Here too the origins of the towns are 
relatively recent and can be studied in detail. 
_ Defense was of only negligible importance 
in the development of these river towns. 
Many of the towns were located adjacent to 
forts, but such locales became the sites of 
large towns only if the forts were located at 
commercially strategic points (as they often 


were). Along the Missouri forts were so nu- 
merous that their localizing effect became 
negligible, and the towns of Bismarck and 
Pierre developed on the opposite bank. At 
Cincinnati the initial settlements preceded the 
establishment of the fort, while in other cases, 
such as Omaha and Kansas City, the towns 
developed apart from forts. Among the larger 
river cities a coincidence between the site of 
the city and a strong defensive position was 
just a coincidence, and nothing more. 

None of these towns was a governmental 
creation. The initial settlements had no gov- 
ernmental functions other than to govern 
themselves and perhaps their counties. Polit- 
ical offices were established in previously set- 
tled towns and were frequently moved from 
town to town. Not one of the five largest 
cities dealt with in this paper is now a state 
capital. 

In the great central lowland of the United 
States towns developed because of the un- 
hampered interplay of economic and topo- 
graphic factors. The settlements that became 
dominant in their areas were those that were 
located in positions uniquely favorable to 
commerce and industry. 


THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


Along the Lower Mississippi (below the 
mouth of the Ohio) six cities, Memphis. 
Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton Rouge, 
and New Orleans, have populations of over 
20,000. All six are located on the east bank of 
the river (see Fig. 1), and with the exception 
of Memphis they are spaced regularly at 
intervals of approximately 75 air miles. New 
Orleans is more of an ocean port than a river 
town; its position on the east bank (here the 
north bank) was selected because of the 
admirable commercial and defensive possibili- 
ties of the strip of delta land between the river 
and Lake Pontchartrain.’ The usual explana- 

* Constance Green, American Cities in the Growth 
of the Nation (London, 195T), p. BT. See also Edna 
F, Campbell, “New Orleans at the Time of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase,” Geographical Review, Vol. XU (1921), 
pp. 414-25, 
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tion that is given for the location of the other 
towns on the east bank is the striking contrast 
between the bluffs on that bank and the flat 
alluvial land on the west bank. Baton Rouge, 
Natchez, Vicksburg, and Memphis are all lo- 
cated at points where meanders of the Missis- 
sippi impinge on the bluffs. Preston James 
has pointed out that Vicksburg is at the only 
place between Memphis and Natchez where 
the river actually comes against the bluff.” 
Yet the largest river town in Mississippi is 
Greenville (30,000) which is not on the bluff 
or on any other type of high land, but rather 
is in the center of the rich bottom land. 

Each of these Lower Mississippi river towns 
began as a port, and until the 20th century 
the port function dominated their commercial 
activities. These towns owed their origin and 
development not to the movement of goods 
and people across the river but to the move- 
ment of traffic along the river. They became 
the concentrating points for the export of cot- 
ton from the areas behind them, and the dis- 
tributing points for imports carried upstream 
from New Orleans. 

Natchez was established around 1763. Be- 
cause it was the first port within the United 
States upstream from New Orleans, Natchez 
became the starting point of the Natchez 
Trace, the historic trail which ran northeast- 
ward to the centers of trans-Appalachian 
population in Tennessee and Kentucky. It 
became an ideal port for trade with New Or- 
leans; the Crescent City drew most of its 
vegetable needs from the Natchez district.’ 
Baton Rouge was established around 1810, 
Memphis in 1818, and Vicksburg in 1824. 
Greenville did not develop as an important 
town until after the Civil War. This was due 
to the fact that the bottom lands of “the delta” 
were not put into intensive production until 
the construction of levees halted the periodic 
overflows and lessened the danger of malaria.‘ 

These towns began their growth when the 
Mississippi was not only the great trade artery 

*Preston James, “Vicksburg: A Study in Urban 
Geography,” Geographical Review, Vol. XXI (1931), 
pp. 23443, 

*Ellen C. Semple, American History and Its Geo- 
graphic Conditions (New York, 1903), pp. 98-99. 

*Ibid., p. 153. For the relationships between sur- 
face features and the prevalence of malaria in this 
— see William B. Brierly, “The Influence of Sur- 

ce Features Upon the Distribution of Malaria in 


stern Mississippi - Journal of Ge 
Northwe q . ography, Vol. 
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but also the frontier of settlement and com- 
mercial development. The areas which sup- 
plied the exports and desired the irnports 
were all east of the river; the ports to serve 
these needs were also on the east bank. The 
first railroads constructed along the Lower 
Mississippi were eastward from these ports, 
Vicksburg to Jackson in 1840, and Memphis 
to Knoxville 1837-1856.° 

On the western bank of the river not only 
were there no bluffs, but also the intense 
productivity that could have supported large 
river towns was lacking. Several port towns 
were established on the west bank; among 
these were New Madrid, Mo. (c. 1788), Lake 
Providence, La. (c. 1812), Napoleon, Ark. (c. 
1820), Helena, Ark. (c. 1820), Osceola, Ark. 
(c. 1830), and Caruthersville, Mo. (1857). 
Of these six west bank towns only Helena and 
Caruthersville have populations of over 5,000.° 
Caruthersville, though relatively young, is the 
largest (8,600) town between Memphis and 
Cairo. Its relative dominance may be attrib- 
utable to its location just halfway between 
Memphis and Cairo, approximately 75 air 
miles from each. 

Helena, Ark. (11,200), is of particular in- 
terest since it occupies a dry-land site; it is 
located at the southern end of Crowley's 
Ridge. Helena is located in the midst of the 
rich alluvial area; yet it has never been a large 
river port, and is only slightly more than one 
third as large as Greenville, Miss., which is 
also in the alluvial area, does not enjoy a hill 
site, but is on the east bank.* 

The stunted growth of the towns on the 
west bank appears to be caused not so much 
by the lack of bluff-meander combinations as 
by the fact that the port towns developed at a 
time when the only significant hinterland lay 

5 Caroline E. MacGill, History of Transportation in 
the United States Before 1860, Carnegie Institute of 
Washington Publication no. 215¢ (Washington, 
1917), pp. 475, 471. 

6 The populations of the other towns are Osceola, 
5,000; Lake Providence, 4,100; and New Madrid, 
2,700. Napoleon (600) was destroyed in the flood of 
1874. Federal Writers’ Project, Arkansas, A Guide to 
the State (New York, 1941), p. 281. 

7 Greenville has 643 persons employed in whole- 
saling establishments; Helena has 235. U.S. Census 
of Business: 1954, Bureau of the Census (Washing- 
ton, 1956), Vol. IV. Helena has recently become the 
terminus of an oil pipeline, as a pipeline—barge inter- 
change port. Donald Patton, “The Traffic Pattern 
on American Inland Waterways,” Economic Geogra- 
phy, Vol. 32 (1956), p. 33. 
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east of the river. The western bank has de- 
veloped considerably since the Civil War, but 
with the construction of bridges across the 
river, the ports on the east bank have been 
able to retain their domination of the river 
trade.® Thus most of the Arkansas half of the 
bottom land is not a hinterland for Helena but 
for Memphis.'° The only bridges across the 
Lower Mississippi are at Memphis, Green- 
ville, Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton Rouge, and 
New Orleans. The commercial centers have 
remained east of the river. 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


Throughout the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Upper and Lower Mississippi (above 
and below the mouth of the Ohio) were, prac- 
tically speaking, two different streams. The 
major flow of river traffic coursed along the 
Ohio and the Lower Mississippi. Commer- 
cially, the Upper Mississippi was a tributary 
of this Ohio—-Lower Mississippi river route. 

Even before the building of the railroads, 
the prevailing line of movement north of the 
Ohio Valley was east-west.!2 The great tide 
of settlement that crossed the Appalachian 


barrier early in the 19th century moved stead- 
ily westward down the Ohio and across the 


new states to the north of the river. The 
Upper Mississippi did not, like the Ohio, flow 
along the direction of movement but across it. 
As the surge of settlers moved across Illinois, 


® The disparity between the two hinterlands is best 
illustrated by the population figures for Arkansas and 
Mississippi. 

Arkansas 
30,388 
209,897 
1870 484,471 827,922 
1950 1,909,511 2,178,914 

*For a map of the shopping areas of these cities, 
see William T. Chalmers, “Shopping Areas of the 
Near Southwest,” Economic Geography, Vol. 17 
(1941), p. 121. 

9 See ibid., p. 121; Robert Dickinson, “The Metro- 
politan Regions of the United States,” Geographical 
Review, Vol. XXIV (1934), pp. 282, 283, 286; and 
R. W. Johnson, “Geographic Influences in the Loca- 
tion and Growth of the City of Memphis,” Journal of 
Geography, Vol. 27 (1928), p. 86, for maps of the 
trade area of Memphis. 

11 In 1816, 80 percent of the Mississippi River traf- 
fic came from the Ohio. W. A, Browne, “The Lower 
Mississippi as a Waterway,” Journal of Geography, 
Vol. 28 (1930), p. 156. 

12 In 1825 the National Road was extended across 
Ohio and the Erie Canal was completed. MacGill, 
op. cit., pp. 285, 193. 


Mississippi 
136,621 
606,526 


1830 
1850 
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the Mississippi became not only the source of 
commercial promise for potential river 
towns but also a wide band of water that had 
to be crossed if the settlers were to move ints 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

The first towns along the Upper Mississippi 
were, nevertheless, dependent upon river traf. 
fic.1* The steamboat reached the westem 
frontier of Illinois four decades before the 
railroad. The census of 1840 mentioned only 
three towns on the river north of St. Louis and 
all three, Alton, Quincy, and Galena," were 
on the east bank. Other towns developed rap- 
idly along both banks of the river.!> With the 
exception of the Illinois River, the tributaries 
of the Mississippi were more hindrances than 
aids to transportation, so that the principal 
ports along the Illinois—Iowa frontier, Quincy, 
Burlington, Davenport, and Dubuque, were 
all located between tributaries rather than at 
their mouths (see Fig. 2). 

As the areas to the west of the great river 
became fully settled, the towns on the west 
bank of the river tended to outgrow those on 
the east bank. The west bank towns were sit- 
uated between their hinterlands and the pre- 
dominant market and manufacturing area of 
the United States, whereas, in relation to the 
prevailing movement of goods, the towns on 
the east bank lay behind their hinterlands. 
During the peak decades of river traffic, the 
towns on both banks exported meat and 
grain, and imported lumber and manufac- 
tured products. Even though the grain was a 
bulk product its movement necessitated much 
labor since St. Louis could handle grain 
only in sacks or barrels.'® In 1853 a railroad 
reached the Mississippi at Alton,’* and by 


13 For detailed discussion of the earliest settlements 
on the northern Mississippi, see Glenn T. Trewartha, 
“French Settlement in the Driftless Hill Land, 
Annals, Association of American Geographers, Vol. % 
(1938), pp. 179-200; and Trewartha, “The Prairie 
du Chien Terrace: Geography of a Confluence Site, 
ibid., Vol. 22 (1932), pp. 119-58. 

14Galena is not on the Mississippi, but the Fever 
River was navigated by Mississippi River steamboats. 

16 Eastern Iowa within 50 miles of the Mississipp, 
from the mouth of the Wisconsin to the Missour 
state boundary, was purchased from the Indians ia 
1832, Burlington and Dubuque were founded in 
1833. Semple, op. cit., p. 163. 

16 Wyatt W. Belcher, The Economic Rivalry Be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago, Studies in History, Eco 
nomics, and Public Law, Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia University (New York, 1947), p. 102. 

17 Tbid., p. 65. 
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The Upper MISSISSIPPI 











Fic. 2. The Upper Mississippi Valley. 


1860 the railroads had reached the river at 
seven points in Illinois.1* The railroads facili- 
tated the distribution into Iowa of lumber 
products which arrived at the river ports from 
La Crosse and St. Paul.® 
Even before the arrival of the railroads the 
crossing functions of the river towns had 
become almost equal in importance to their 
port functions. Since Iowa was north of the 
Missouri Compromise Line and hence a Free 
State, it was settled by immigrants from the 
Free States to the east.2° This tide of settle- 


—_—— 


"Harlan H. Barrows, Geography of the Middle 
Illinois Valley, Illinois State Geological Survey Bulle- 
tin No. 15 (Urbana, 1910), map p. 103. 

Tn this same period [1860-1910], many of the 
small saw or saw-and-grist mills established to supply 
the local pioneer demand came to the end of their 
usefulness and their function was taken over by fewer 
and larger mills located in the Mississippi river towns. 
es these the growing network of railroads carried 
lumber and wood products to the inland towns.” Lyda 
C. Belthius, “Sawmilling in Iowa, 1833-1947” (Ab- 
tract), Annals, Association of American Geographers, 
Vol. 38 (1948), pp. 55-56. 

ple, op. cit., Pp. 164. 


ment came not only by the Ohio—Mississippi 
waterway, but also increasingly by the Great 
Lakes to Chicago,?! and across the prairies 
of northern Illinois.22 This mass migration 
reached the Mississippi somewhere south of 
Dubuque.** In the 250 miles south of Du- 
buque ten important towns* along the river 
served as crossing points. 

The towns on the west bank were more ad- 
vantageously located to profit from the cross- 
ing traffic than were the towns on the east 
bank. All movement westward, whether of 
goods or of settlers, was constricted by the 
ferry or bridge. At the western end of 
the crossing medium the traffic could disperse 
into the hinterland. Consequently settlers 
tended to make the west bank towns their out- 
fitting points; these towns also became the 
obvious wholesale centers to serve the areas 
west of the river. Movement eastward was in 
turn concentrated at the western end of the 
bridge or ferry, and even though grain soon 
came to move in bulk shipments rather than 
in sacks, the concentration of traffic increased 
somewhat the commercial importance of the 
west bank towns in relation to the east bank 
towns. Thus, though the oldest river towns on 
the Upper Mississippi were on the east bank, 
the centers of local commerce developed more 
on the western than on the eastern bank. Of 
the ten towns alluded to above, eight were on 
the western bank. 

An illustration of this tendency is the case 
of Rock Island, Ill, and Davenport, Iowa. 
These two cities are situated at a favorable 


21 The first steamboat arrived at Chicago in 1832. 
Barrows, op. cit., p. 71. 

22 “TIlinois . . . was traversed in almost every direc- 
tion by Indian trails.” These trails were early devel- 
oped into roads. MacGill, op. cit., p. 21. Pages 23-25 
list the old trails and roads of northern Illinois. “Lead 
schooners” moved frequently across the open prairie 
between Galena and Chicago. Ox-drawn wagons 
made this 400-mile round trip in 19 days, with the 
prairies feeding the oxen. John B. Appleton, “The 
Declining Significance of the Mississippi as a Com- 
mercial Highway in the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century,” Bulletin, The Geographical Society of Phil- 
adelphia, Vol. 28 (1930), pp. 278-79. 

*8 Farther north the movement was along the river 
rather than across it. This is still largely true as can 
be seen on the map of U. S. railway traffic in Edward 
L. Ullman, American Commodity Flow (Seattle, 
1957), frontispiece. 

*4 Dubuque, Clinton, Davenport, Rock Island, Mus- 
catine, Burlington, Fort Madison, Keokuk, Quincy, 
and Hannibal. 
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crossing point; the river is split by an island.** 
A fort had been established on the island as 
early as 1816, and a ferry in 1835. Rock Island 
was a county seat by 1835; Davenport was 
founded in 1836. In 1837 the population of 
Rock Island was 500; of Davenport, 100.*° 
With the arrival of the “Rock Island Line” in 
1854, Rock Island became for two years a rail 
head and a bulk-breaking point. By 1860 the 
river had been bridged and the railroad ex- 
tended westward to Grinnel, halfway across 
Iowa.** Though the two towns had been vir- 
tually equal in 1850, by 1860 Davenport was 
more than twice as large as Rock Island.** 

In 1950 the total population of all the river 
towns of over 10,000 between (but excluding ) 
St. Paul and St. Louis was approximately 
300,000 for the west bank and 220,000 for the 
east bank. If the figures for St. Louis are 
added to these totals, the dominance of the 
west bank is overwhelming. Yet, despite the 
dominance of the west bank, the larger towns 
(those over 40,000) alternate from bank to 
bank: La Crosse, east; Dubuque, west; Dav- 
enport-Rock Island, both east and west; 
Quincy, east; and St. Louis, west. These cities 


are spaced uniformly approximately 100 air 
miles apart.*® This alternation can be ex- 
plained by the continuance of river traffic 
along the Mississippi; both banks require river 


ports. 


Saint Louis 


Saint Louis is clearly the greatest of the 
river towns. Its population is larger than that 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul combined and 
almost twice as large as Cincinnati or Kansas 
City. Explanations of the locational causes of 
its rapid growth have emphasized its situation 


*° This is also the location of the Upper or Rock 
Island Rapids of the Mississippi, but since the river 
boats with their shallow draft generally were able to 
run the rapids, no significant transfer trade developed. 

2 Willard Glazier, Down the Creat River ( Philadel- 
phia, 1891), pp. 255, 258. 

27 MacGill, op. cit., p. 549. 

*® 1850: Davenport, 1,848; Rock Island, 1,711; 
1860: Davenport, 11,627; Rock Island, 5,130. The IIli- 
nois half of this metropolitan area is now larger than 
the Iowa half, though Davenport is still the largest 
city. Davenport has had to face the competition of 
Muscatine and Clinton, both of which are nearby and 
on the west bank, whereas Rock Island—Moline has no 
nearby competitor on the east bank. 

*# Dubuque and Davenport are only 70 air miles 
apart but the Mississippi follows a sweeping curve 
between these two cities. 
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near the mouth of the Missouri, on a low bluff 
above flood level. 

Originally, as has been mentioned, the 
greatest volume of river traffic was along the 
Ohio and the Lower Mississippi. Along the 
Upper Mississippi the greatest volume of traf. 
fic was from the mouth of the Missouri south. 
ward. The French established their two prin- 
cipal villages on the east bank of the river 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri (Cahokia) 
and halfway between the Missouri and the 
Ohio (Kaskaskia ). 

Kaskaskia was established at the mouth of 
the Kaskaskia River, on the alluvial bottom 
land close to a spot where the Mississippi 
comes against the eastern bluff (see Fig. 1),” 
Kaskaskia suffered severe damage in the flood 
of 1785, but it remained nevertheless one of 
the most important trading posts on the Ili- 
nois frontier. It was the first capital of Illinois 
(1809-18), and one of the major route centers 
of Illinois in the early 19th century.*" How. 
ever, despite’ its early prominence, Kaskaskia 
was soon surpassed by other river ports.” 
The dense river traffic passed by the old set- 
tlement. Across the river from the present city 
of St. Louis was Cahokia, the oldest (1699) 
settlement in Illinois. Cahokia also suffered 
severe damage in the flood of 1785** and lost 
French settlers to the newer St. Louis after 
the cession of the east bank to the United 
States.*4 

The higher ground does not in itself ade- 
quately explain the predominance of St. Louis. | 
Almost opposite the mouth of the Missouri | 
was another of the cherished river-bluff con- | 
tact strips. This locale was also just below the 
mouth of the Illinois River which afforded a 


30 For detailed descriptions and statistics concert- 
ing Kaskaskia, see R. Louis Gentilcore, “Vincennes 
and French Settlements in the Old Northwest, 
Annals, Association of American Geographers, Vol. 47 
(1957), pp. 285-97. 

81 MacGill, op. cit., pp. 22, 24. See also the map of 
roads in Illinois in 1832, Barrows, op. cit., p. 89. 

%2 The adjacent town of Chester, on the bluff, may 
be considered to be the commercial descendant of 
Kaskaskia. F. V. Emerson, “The Geographic Story of 
Kaskaskia,” Journal of Geography, Vol. 8 (1910), P. 
199. In 1950 Chester had only 5,400 inhabitants. 

%’ Carl O. Sauer, The Geography of the l 
Highland of Missouri, The Geographic Society of Chi- 
cago, Bulletin No. 7 (1920), p. 79. 

4 Marietta Jennings, A Pioneer Merchant of St. 
Louis 1810-1820, Studies in History, Economics, am 
Public Law, Faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
University (New York, 1939), pp. 23, 27-28. 
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marvelous water route into the heart of prai- 
rie Illinois and to the Chicago portage (and 
later, canal). On this site developed the city 
of Alton. If one analyzes river traffic only, it 
is difficult to imagine a more advantageous 
location than that of Alton. That these advan- 
tages were early recognized is attested to by 
the prediction made in Cincinnati in 1841, 
that by the end of the 19th century the largest 
city in the country would be Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, or Alton.*® In 1837 when 
the Illinois State Legislature authorized the 
construction of seven railroads in the state, 
the focal point of the rail lines was to be 
Alton.** The first Illinois railroad to reach the 
Mississippi was at Alton in 1853.97 

Saint Louis was first settled by thirty trad- 
ers from New Orleans in 1764; they moved 
across the river because the east bank had 
been ceded to Great Britain.** Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia continued to exist, however, and 
were certainly larger at this time.*® The new 
trading post remained small for another half 
century; it did not contain 1,000 inhabitants 
before 1800.4° Alton was established in 1817. 
Since the first steamboat did not appear at 
St. Louis until 1817,*! St. Louis had no more 
than a slight early start on Alton. 

The two advantages that St. Louis had over 
Alton were that it was below the mouth of the 
Missouri, and it was on the west bank of 
the Mississippi. As Ellen Semple has pointed 
out, the east-west lower course of the Mis- 
souri represented a westward extension of the 
Ohio River route.*? Traffic being moved out 
to the Missouri frontier came either westward 
down the Ohio or upstream from New Or- 


* Lawrence V. Roth, “The Growth of American 
Cities,” Geographical Review, Vol. V (1918), p. 393. 

* MacGill, op. cit., p. 509. 

* Belcher, op. cit., p. 65. 

* Stuart Queen and Lewis Thomas, The City (New 
York, 1939), pp. 70-72. 
_ “Kaskaskia had a population of approximately 900 
in 1767-68. Gentilcore, op. cit., p. 290. Cahokia was 
the chief trading center of the Illinois frontier in the 
18th century. . . .” Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois, 
. a and Historical Guide (Chicago, 1947), 

“ The census of 1799 indicated a population of 925 
for St. Louis, 1,509 for Ste. Genevieve-New Bourbon 
(949 for Ste. Genevieve alone), and 782 for New 
Madrid. Semple, op. cit., p. 100. 

Ellen C. Semple, “Geographic Influences in the 
Development of St. Louis,” Journal of Geography, 
Vol 3 (1904), p. 295. 

Semple, American History . . . , op. cit., p. 187. 
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leans. Since lower draft boats were required 
on both the Missouri and the Mississippi 
above the entrances of the Missouri and the 
Illinois,** a point just below the mouth of the 
Missouri became the obvious place to transfer 
passengers and freight. Although Alton is no 
more than ten miles from the mouth of the 
Missouri, if steamboats from down river had 
moved on to Alton they would have had to 
pass the mouth of the Missouri and then the 
Missouri craft in turn would have had to 
backtrack southward to enter the Missouri. 

The timing of historic developments was 
also of significance. Had the area west of 
the Mississippi been acquired by the United 
States in 1843 rather than in 1803, and had the 
Illinois Valley been developed before, or even 
concurrently with the Lower Missouri Valley, 
Alton would probably have become the prin- 
cipal river port on the middle Mississippi. It 
must be borne in mind that in the decades 
immediately preceding the Civil War, the IIli- 
nois River was more important to St. Louis 
than was the Missouri River.** 

The west bank location was of significance 
even at an early date, not only because it 
received French settlers after the loss of the 
east bank to Great Britain in 1763, and to the 
United States in 1783, but also because the 
hinterland areas west of the river were settled 
quickly. Despite the fact that it lay west of 
the great river, Missouri received settlers at a 
more rapid rate than Illinois during the first 
quarter of the 19th century.*® Since much of 
this settlement was concentrated in the corri- 
dor between the Ozark Upland and the Mis- 


43 Below St. Louis the Mississippi had a depth of 
six feet or more; above St. Louis the depth was con- 
sidered to be between three and five feet. Ibid., p. 
260. 

#4 The origin of steamboat arrivals at St. Louis: 

1845 1850 1860 
Illinois River 298 788 544 


Missouri River 249 390 269 

Ohio River 406 493 277 

Upper Mississippi 643 635 1,524 

New Orleans 250 303 ? 

Other ports 204 290 840 
Sources: 1845, Semple, ibid., p. 261; 1850, Barrows, 
op. cit., p. 92; 1860, Belcher, op. cit., p. 46. 

* This is best illustrated by the census figures for 
the two states. 

Illinois 
12,282 
55,211 

157,445 


Missouri 
1810 20,845 
1820 66,586 
1830 140,455 
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souri River, St. Louis early gained a contigu- 
ous market area.*® 

With the transition from steamboat to rail- 
road, the position of St. Louis below the 
mouth of the Missouri and on the west bank 
became even more significant. Even though 
St. Louis lagged far behind Chicago in the 
development of a railroad system, the railroad 
quickly surpassed the steamboat as a means of 
transportation. In 1871 over two-thirds of the 
tonnage of freight receipts and shipments of 
St. Louis was by rail.** 

With the virtual extinction of steamboat 
traffic on the Missouri, that river became a 
barrier to, rather than an artery of, westward 
movement. Because of its great north-south 
extent the Missouri River is a hindrance to 
movement westward from any Mississippi 
crossing point north of the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. Davenport’s wholesaling functions were 
limited by the development of other major 
crossing towns (e.g., Omaha) to the west of 
it, but for St. Louis there was no such com- 
peting crossing town along its direct route to 
the Southwest, at least as far as the Arkansas 
River. 

Though the Ozarks lay as a large, relatively 
unproductive*® block across the entrances into 
its hinterland, St. Louis was able both to skirt 
and to cross the upland. Three railroads fol- 
lowed the Missouri Valley westward to Kansas 
City and thence to points west and southwest, 
one railroad skirted the eastern edge of the 
Ozarks to reach the Southwest by way of Lit- 
tle Rock and Texarkana, and one crossed the 
center of the upland to reach the Southwest 
by way of Springfield.** 

The “wide Missouri” served St. Louis much 
as Lake Michigan served Chicago, both as a 
waterway and as a barrier to rail traffic. Just 
as the railroads of the northwestern Middle 
West concentrated on the Chicago funnel, so 
the roads and railroads of the Southwest con- 
centrated on the St. Louis funnel. St. Louis is 
located on the major convergence of route- 


* See the maps showing the density of population 
in 1820 and 1840 in Semple, American History . . ., 
op. cit., pp. 152, 154. 

*7 By rail 3,258,202 tons; by river 1,654,899 tons. 
W. A. Browne, op. cit., p. 157. 

** The Ozarks were mined for lead by 1720, and 
for iron by 1844. Sauer, op. cit., pp. 76, 126. 

* Ibid., pp. 220, 228-29. 
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ways joining the near Southwest with wha 
Chauncey Harris has delimited as “the belt of 
high market potential.”*' As Dickinson ang 
Semple have pointed out, St. Louis developed 
its trade relationships principally with the 
Southwest,” and became the predominant dis. 
tributor of hardware throughout the ranching 
areas of the Southwest, on the basis of a “% 
Louis—Dallas teamwork.”®* 

Since the convergence of routeways from 
(and into) the Southwest occurred on the 
west bank of the Mississippi, the great funnel. 
ing center, and hence the great wholesaling 
center, came to be on the west bank. Conse. 
quently, although under different historic con. 
ditions Alton might have become the principal 
river port, it would probably not have be. 
come the distributing center for the South 
west. Given the dominance of land routes 
(rail and highway), the focus of routeways 
into the hinterland came to be located imme- 
diately below the Missouri barrier on the west 
bank of the Mississippi. 


Minneapolis-Saint Paul 


The “Twin Cities” of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul form what is probably the most interest- 
ing urban development along the Mississippi. 
Hartshorne has explained how and why this 
location at the head of navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi became the seat of two cities rather 
than one.5* Many authors have stressed the 
initial contrast between the two: St. Paul 
began as the head of navigation, whereas 
Minneapolis became the industrial center. 
Yet, the perplexing question remains: Why 
has Minneapolis become the larger of the two? 

Originally it seemed that St. Paul had every 
advantage. St. Paul had a considerable head 
start, was the original rail center and the head 
of navigation, and was thus the prime bulk 


5° See the map, figure 1, in Edward L. Ullman, 
“The Railroad Pattern of the United States,” Geo- 
graphical Review, Vol. XXXIX (1949), pp. 244-45. 

51 Chauncey D. Harris, “The Market as a Factor in 
the Localization of Industry in the United States, 
Annals, Association of American Geographers, Vol. 4 
(1954), p. 326. 

52 Dickinson, op. cit., p. 287; Semple, American 
History .. ., op. cit., p. 344. F 

58 Lewis F. Thomas, “Decline of St. Louis as Mid- 
west Metropolis,” Economic Geography, Vol. 
(1949), p. 125. Aes 

54 Richard Hartshorne, “The Twin City District. A 
Unique Form of Urban Landscape,” Geographical 
Review, Vol. XXII (1932), pp. 431-42. 
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Fic. 3. Minneapolis—Saint Paul Area. 


breaking point for traffic moving up the 
Mississippi. In 1849 St. Paul also became the 
state capital. The only resources that St. Paul 
did not have were the water power of the 
Falls of St. Anthony and the crossing of the 
Mississippi (see Fig. 3). As Hartshorne has 
pointed out, the easiest crossing of the river 
was at Nicolet Island, just above the falls. 
Had the railroads crossed the river at St. Paul 
they would have been forced either to skirt or 
to cross the broad valley of the Minnesota 
River (the glacial spillway of Lake Agassiz) 
which flows northeastward for 80 air miles 
before entering the Mississippi between Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

Yet, even at the falls-crossing site Minne- 
apolis was not the first settlement. The pres- 
ent site of the commercial core of Minneapolis 
was until 1852 a part of the Fort Snelling 
military reservation, and as such was closed to 
settlement. The first town at the falls was, 
therefore, on the east bank, a town named 
St. Anthony. The census of 1850 indicated 


* Federal Writers’ Project, Minnesota, A State 
Guide (New York, 1954), p. 158. 


populations of 1,112 for St. Paul and 538 for 
St. Anthony. 

Before the arrival of the railroad the princi- 
pal outlet of the upper Mississippi Valley 
(above the falls) was by way of the port of 
St. Paul.5* Around 1848 lumbering began on 
the upper river; the logs were floated down- 
stream to St. Anthony where sawmills were 
early established to utilize the available 
power.®? The lumber and lumber products 
were then transported the short distance to 
St. Paul from whence they were shipped to 
the many markets downstream. St. Paul be- 
came not only the great lumber exporting 
center but also the distributing point for sup- 
plies and tools used by the lumbermen.** 

Following the reduction in area of Fort 
Snelling there was a movement of population 
across the river to the west side of the falls; 

‘6 Regular river packet service was established 
between St. Paul and St. Louis in 1847. Earl Dow 
Brown, “The Twin Cities—Minneapolis and St. Paul,” 
Journal of Geography, Vol. 21 (1922), p. 231. 

57C, W. Hall, “Minneapolis and Its Environs,” 
Journal of Geography, Vol. 1 (1902), p. 261. 

58 Earl Dow Brown, op. cit., p. 231. 
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this settlement was given the contrived name 
of Minne(h)a-polis. However, by 1860 St. 
Paul was, by frontier standards, a metropolis, 
and had a population almost double that of 
St. Anthony and Minneapolis combined: St. 
Paul 10,401, St. Anthony 3,258, and Minne- 
apolis 2,564. Despite the early start and the 
initial advantages of St. Paul, and despite the 
fact that the falls were utilized previously by 
another growing settlement, Minneapolis grew 
at so rapid a rate that within twenty years 
(by 1880) it had annexed St. Anthony and 
passed St. Paul. Since then Minneapolis has 
continued its rapid growth and may in a few 
more decades have twice as many inhabitants 
as St. Paul. 

This striking growth has been the result of 
many interacting factors, but it is notable that 
the one advantage that Minneapolis possessed 
uniquely was that it was on the west bank of 
the Mississippi. Nicolet Island served as a 
funneling crossing point just above the falls. 
The locale for the dispersal of routes leading 
westward and the concentration of traffic 
moving eastward came to be at the western 
end of this significant crossing. 

Minneapolis grew with the development of 
the great wheat lands of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. The principal hinterland of the 
Twin Cities shifted from the lumber country 
of upper Minnesota and Wisconsin to the 
plains to the west, and Minneapolis was the 
focal point of the routeways leading into this 
vast new area. Lumber milled at the falls was 
shipped westward by the growing network 
of railroads to build thousands of homes on 
the treeless plains. In return, the wheat of the 
plains, flowing toward the eastern markets, 
was concentrated at the western end of this 
crossing, at the western side of the falls. 
Though most of the railroads had terminals 
and yards in St. Paul, the great wheat storage 
elevators were constructed in Minneapolis ad- 
jacent to the giant mills at the falls.°® 

In the earliest days of the Twin Cities, St. 
Paul was thought of as the principal whole- 
saling and retailing center, but it was not 
long before merchants set up general stores, 
department stores, and wholesale houses in 
Minneapolis.°° The many merchants as well 


59 Tbid., p. 230. 

6° Minneapolis Aquatennial Association and the 
Minneapolis Centennial Committee, Minneapolis, City 
of Opportunity (Minneapolis, 1956), p. 84. 
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as the farmers and their wives who came ty 
sightsee and shop® could easily have gone on 
to St. Paul, but there was no reason for them 
to go past Minneapolis, and they generally 
stopped there. Locally the “human factor” is 
given much of the credit for the supremacy of 
Minneapolis, but it is probable that energetic 
business men moved to Minneapolis in the 
first place (and prospered there) because 
Minneapolis was in the position to intercept 
the trade of the hinterland to the west. 

The hinterland of the Twin Cities is now 
strongly developed towards the west.®? Min. 
neapolis, at the transport focus on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, commands the greater 
western portion; St. Paul is in the position to 
command the much smaller eastern portion, 
Indicative of this contrast is the fact that Min- 
neapolis became the flour center, St. Paul the 
dairy center.®* St. Paul is still the more impor- 
tant river port,** but Minneapolis has become 
the predominant wholesaling center. 


THE OHIO 


The Ohio River towns developed initially as 
river ports. The river traffic was their reason 
for existence; the crossing function was sec- 
ondary. The Ohio was, before the Civil War, 
the principal routeway of the advancing fror- 
tier. The towns along its banks served as halt- 
ing and debarking points for the thousands of 
settlers who crossed the Appalachians and 
moved westward in the early 19th century. 
Whereas the Upper Mississippi flowed at right 
angles to this mass migration, the Ohio ran 
parallel to it, carried it, channeled it. Then, as 
the territories north and south of the river 
were settled, these towns became the export 
and import centers for the areas behind them. 

From Huntington, West Virginia, to the 
mouth of the Ohio at Cairo, the river runs 


61 Passenger service was heavy on the Midwestem 
railroads as soon as they were built. In 1856 an est 
mated 3,500,000 passengers were moved by the rail- 
roads centered in Chicago. Belcher, op. cit., p. 70. 

6 See Dickinson, op. cit., pp. 282, 283, 284, 286; 
and Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and 
Wholesale Trading Areas of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minneapolis, 1951), pp. 8, 10, 15, 16, 22, 25. 

68 Earl Dow Brown, op. cit., p. 231. 

64 Barge traffic in tons, 1957: St. Paul, 2,376,622; 
Minneapolis, 803,874. Corps of Engineers, U 
Army, St. Paul District. : 

65 Minneapolis has 25,964 employed in wholesaling 
establishments; St. Paul has 9,568. U.S. Census of 
Business: 1954, Vol. IV. 
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approximately east-west, though with a nota- 
ble north-south stretch just downstream from 
Cincinnati (see Fig. 4). In the east-west 
portion traffic tended to move along rather 
than across the river. During the first half of 
the 19th century there was relatively little 
difference in the productivity of the areas to 
the north and south of the river. Southern 
Ohio and Indiana are much like Kentucky, 
and settlement proceeded almost simultane- 
ously north and south of the river.** There 
was, consequently, an almost equal need of 
port facilities on both banks. Though numier- 
ous towns developed, only four have become 
large urban centers; these are Huntington, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and Evansville. They 
alternate from bank to bank, and are spaced 
regularly about 100 air miles apart.®? 

The Queen City of the Ohio is Cincinnati. 
It is ideally located to dominate traffic on the 
Ohio. It is on the outer bank of the Big Bend 
of the Ohio, halfway between Pittsburgh and 
the mouth of the river.®* It is also at a locally 

“The Treaty of Ft. Stanwix opened most of Ken- 
tucky to settlement in 1768; the Treaty of Ft. McIn- 
tosh opened southern Ohio in 1785. 

“The development of Paducah as a new major 
urban center would continue both the 100-mile spac- 
ing and the alternation from bank to bank. 

By river, Cincinnati is 458 miles from Pittsburgh 
= ee from the Mississippi. J. Russell Whit- 
(1982), — Journal of Geography, Vol. 21 


significant junction of tributary valleys; the 
Miami and Whitewater valleys® lead into the 
fertile lands of Ohio and Indiana, and the 
Licking River into Kentucky. As early as 1807 
Cincinnati” was the focal point of three of the 
five post roads of Ohio,” and by 1851 four- 
teen macadamized roads radiated from the 
city.72 Since the Ohio turned southward here 
the settlers who wished to move into Indiana 
and Illinois generally elected to leave the 
river at this point and continue overland into 
the new territories.7* Cincinnati developed 
north of the river because the settlers wishing 
to enter Indiana obviously preferred to disem- 
bark and outfit themselves on the north bank; 
furthermore, a position on the north (outer) 
bank of the Big Bend of the river has a larger 
hinterland than a position on the south bank. 

Louisville was located at the falls of the 
Ohio. This was a site of great importance in 
the first decades of the 19th century. Louis- 
ville began as the terminus of the Wilderness 
Road which was blazed to the falls in 1775." 

68 The Miami-Maumee Canal was completed to 
Lake Erie in 1836. The Whitewater Canal was also 
opened in 1836. MacGill, op. cit., pp. 288, 506. 

70 Cincinnati was founded in December, 
Whitaker, op. cit., p. 223. 

71 MacGill, op. cit., p. 121. 

72 Whitaker, op. cit., p. 225. 

78 Ralph Brown, Historical Geography of the United 
States (New York, 1954), p. 198. 

74 Semple, American History .. . , op. cit., p. 69. 


1787. 
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Across the Ohio ran the Vincennes—Louisville 
Trace which was for many years the main 
route of travel from Vincennes (and hence of 
southern Indiana and Illinois) to the East.” 
“The Falls of the Ohio made Louisville a nat- 
ural port for the upper river, as also the head 
of navigation for the lower stream.””* A canal 
was opened around the falls in 1830, though 
the tolls charged were high enough to main- 
tain Louisville’s unique port situation,” at 
least in times of low water. (The falls were 
actually rapids which could be run by river 
craft in times of high water.) Louisville grew 
on the south bank of the Ohio principally 
because its rich blue grass hinterland was 
south of the river. 

With the shift of concentrated east-west 
movement from the Ohio River to the rail- 
roads farther north and to the Great Lakes, 
the river towns lost their privileged positions 
with respect to trade and migration. These 
cities have become crossing points and local 
manufacturing centers.”* Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati are now “gateway cities” with many of 
their connections oriented north-south. How- 
ever, these cities do not occupy commanding 
sites for north-south traffic; their continued 
importance is due primarily to their size and 
their long established commercial functions.”® 
With the shift in the basic direction of trade 
the rates of growth of these cities have dimin- 
ished considerably. In 1850 Cincinnati was 
the largest city west of the Atlantic ports; by 
1870 it had been passed by St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, and its period of rapid growth was past. 

Farther upstream (east) the Ohio runs pri- 
marily north-south. Here the river was both 
an artery and a barrier. Five early settlements 
were established in this stretch; these were 
Steubenville and Wheeling in the north, Mari- 


75 MacGill, op. cit., p. 19. 

76 Semple, American History . . . 

77 Ibid., p. 260. 

78 River traffic has not ceased. A heavy traffic in 
coal moves down the Ohio from West Virginia; “This 
coal traffic leaves the river almost entirely at Cin- 
cinnati.” Donald Patton, “The Traffic Pattern on 
American Inland Waterways,” Economic Geography, 
Vol. 32 (1956), p. 32. 

79“The rise of the railroad has given other cities, 
such as Indianapolis and Columbus, equal advantages 
in transportation with Cincinnati; and has partially 
robbed Cincinnati of benefits from the one condition 
most responsible for its early rapid growth, its general 
position on the Ohio River.” Whitaker, op. cit., p. 
226. 


, op. cit., p. 85. 
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etta and Parkersburg in the middle, and (y. 
lipolis further south, opposite the mouth of the 
Kanawha. 

Despite the fact that Steubenville is olde 
than Wheeling and Marietta older than Px. 
kersburg, the towns on the east bank have out. 
distanced their neighbors across the river, Had 
the crossing function become primary, the 
towns along the western bank might haye 
become the larger, but here the river was more 
of an artery than a barrier, even though it 
flowed at right angles to the direction of pre. 
vailing movement. 

The towns on the east bank became the 
termini of the roads being built from the east. 
ern seaboard to the new frontier. The Na- 
tional Road, which was the first improved 
highway between the east coast and the Ohio, 
was completed to Wheeling in 1818.®° A tun. 
pike was completed between Staunton, Vir 
ginia, and Parkersburg in 1843.°! The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad was built into Wheel- 
ing in 1853 ‘and into Parkersburg in 1857" 
Huntington, at the south end of this portion of 
the Ohio, did not exist before the arrival of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad in 1871" 
With the construction of the turnpikes, the 
cities on the east bank became the locales for 
the transfer of passengers and freight from 
wagons and stages onto the river boats. In 
1840 Wheeling had a population of 8,000 and 
rivaled Pittsburgh as the starting point for 
traffic down the Ohio.** 

Since the Civil War the large-scale move- 
ment of coal has replaced the movement of 
settlers and agricultural produce along the 
river.*® Since most of the freight originates in 
the highlands east of the Ohio, the cities on 
the east bank have continued to act as the 
locales for the transfer of goods from railroad 
onto river barges. The larger town of each 
pairing is still on the east bank: Wheeling 
59,000, Steubenville, 36,000; Parkersburg 


80 Federal Writers’ Project, West Virginia, A Guide 
to the Mountain State (New York, 1941), p. 284. 

81 Tbid., p. 264. 

82 MacGill, op. cit., p. 410. 

83 West Virginia, A Guide . . . , op. cit., p. 264. 

*4 John H. Garland, Occupance of the Eastern Seg- 
ment of the Middle Ohio Valley, Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago (1940), p. 91. 

85C, Langdon White, “Iron and Steel Industry of 
Wheeling, West Virginia,” Economic Geography, Vol 
8 (1932), p. 274. 

8 See: Map of Barge and Raft Traffic on Rives 
and Canals—1949, Patton, op. cit., p. 30. 
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30,000, Marietta, 16,000; and Huntington, 
86,000, Gallipolis, 8,000. Wheeling, Parkers- 
burg, and Huntington are spaced regularly 80 
air miles apart. 


THE MISSOURI: SOUTH OF SIOUX CITY 


In its lowest course, the Missouri runs 
essentially west to east. Along this portion of 
the river the prevailing alignment of traffic 
has been along the river and has utilized the 
stream itself as much as possible; the crossing 
of the river has been of secondary importance. 
There are no large urban centers between St. 
Louis and Kansas City. Jefferson City (25,000) 
is a governmental center.*’ It is halfway 
between St. Louis and Kansas City on the 
south bank (the area south of the Missouri 
was settled before that north of the river). 

Between Sioux City and Kansas City the 
Missouri runs primarily north to south. Four 
large urban centers, Sioux City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, and Kansas City have developed in 
this portion (see Fig. 5). As along the lower 
Ohio, the cities alternate from bank to bank, 
and except that St. Joseph is relatively close 
to Kansas City, the cities are approximately 
100 air miles apart. Sioux City and Kansas 
City have developed on the great bends of 
this north-south course, Omaha near the 
mouth of the Platte, and St. Joseph on the 
only significant eastward bend. 

In the mid-19th century, in this north-south 
portion of the Missouri the river was impor- 
tant for transportation; the stream provided 
an entrance into the area before the roads and 
railroads were extended across Missouri and 
lowa.** However, once the tide of settlement 
reached the western borders of Missouri and 
Iowa,” the crossing of the river became the 
principal function of the towns along its 
banks. 

Because of the great bend of the Missouri, 


*? Chauncey Harris classifies Jefferson City as “po- 
litical function clearly dominant.” “A Functional 
Classification of Cities in the United States,” Geo- 
graphical Review, Vol. 33 (1943), figure 10, p. 92. 
Howard J. Nelson lists Jefferson City as a “public 
administration” city with a triple deviation. “A 
Service Classification of American Cities,” Economic 
Geography, Vol. 31 (1955), p. 206. 

** From 1859 at least until 1868 a weekly boat ran 
from St. Louis to Sioux City. Semple, American His- 
tory... , op. cit., p. 261. 

* The railroad reached St. Joseph in 1859, Council 
Bluffs in 1866, and Sioux City in 1868. Ibid., pp. 
261, 389. 
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Sioux City is not an important crossing Point, 
There is no special reason for Crossing the 
river at this locale. Routes from the east can 
round the river barrier here and can tap a 
fertile hinterland before crossing the river 
farther upstream. The productivity of the 
area across the river (which is limited by the 
Sand Hills farther west) is, in any case, cop. 
centrated on the larger Omaha. The hinter. 
land of Sioux City shows a marked narrow 
elongation westward along the north bank of 
the Missouri.*° The crossing function is rela. 
tively minor and there is no appreciable cop. 
centration of routes across the river on the 
Nebraska side; Sioux City has not had to face 
a cross-river rival. 


Omaha-Council Bluffs 


The principal crossing of the Missouri north 
of Kansas City occurs at Omaha-Council 
Bluffs. These two cities present an interesting 
contrast. Omaha is clearly the larger of the 
two, so that Council Bluffs is often considered 
to be a suburb, and yet Council Bluffs is the 
older. 

At this point the Missouri is relatively easy 
to cross, and this crossing site lies just east of 
the great east-west extent of the Platte” 
Council Bluffs was, therefore, one of the 
earliest crossing sites on the Missouri. As 
early as 1820 a “zoom road” was built from 
Council Bluffs to Grand River, Mo.; that same 
year a military road was proposed to run from 
Council Bluffs to Fort Snelling (Minneapo- 
lis ).92 Whereas Omaha was not founded until 
1854, Council Bluffs had been a settlement at 
least since the arrival of the Mormons in 1846. 
In 1850 the number of Mormons in the vicin- 
ity totaled 7,828. With the exodus of the Mor- 
mons the town was reorganized in 1852.% The 
significance of this site was perceived by the 

” Dickinson, op. cit., p. 282. Since (according to 
the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce ) “practically 
100% of the hog receipts and 80% of the cattle receipts 
are received by truck,” the hinterland of Sioux City 
can be thought of as extending westward along South 
Dakota State Highway 50 and, farther westward, 
U.S. Highways 16 and 18. 

* Had the Platte become important as a water 
routeway, the large urban center in the vicinity might 
well have developed below rather than above the 
mouth of the Platte, e.g., at Plattsmouth or Ne 
City. 

vt MacGill, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 

% Federal Writers’ Project, Iowa, A Guide to the 
Hawkeye State (New York, 1941), p. 204. 
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railroads; the rail lines from Chicago which 
crossed the Mississippi at Dubuque, Clinton, 
Davenport, and Burlington were all extended 
to Council Bluffs by 1870.% 

Nebraska was opened to settlement in June 
1854. Speculators promptly moved across the 
river and founded Omaha City which thus 
became the first seat of the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Nebraska. Nevertheless in these 
earliest years Council Bluffs remained the 
larger, more firmly established of the two 
towns.” In 1863 President Lincoln, who had 
visited Council Bluffs in 1859 and had at that 
time discussed the Platte Valley routeway,** 
made the important decision that Council 
Bluffs was to be the eastern terminus of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

However, with the establishment of routes 
westward, the focus of routeways west from 
this river crossing came to be on the western 
instead of the eastern bank of the Missouri.*” 
Council Bluffs had the early start but Omaha 
came to be the closest “focal distributing 
point”®* to the hinterland. By 1870 Omaha had 
emphatically passed Council Bluffs (16,000 to 
10,000). In 1950 their populations were 
951,000 and 45,000, respectively. 


Kansas City-Saint Joseph 


Five cities developed near the great east- 
ward bend of the Missouri: St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, and Inde- 
pendence. Of these, Independence was the 
earliest town. The Mormons had settled in 
Independence in 1831, and though they were 
forced to leave three years later, the settle- 
ment survived their exodus.*® Independence 
subsequently attained prominence as the start- 
ing point of the Santa Fe and Oregon Trails. 


Of the five towns mentioned above, only Inde- 

“Semple, American History ... , op. cit., p. 389; 
Belcher, op. cit., pp. 166-67. 

* At the end of its first year Omaha contained but 
twenty buildings. Federal Writers’ Project, Nebraska, 
A — to the Cornhusker State (New York, 1939), 
p. 224. 

“Iowa, A Guide .. . , op. cit., p. 204. 

_* “Omaha soon became the focal point in an exten- 
sive fanlike rail system that brought the trade of most 
of Nebraska and parts of northern Kansas to it.” 
H. H. McCarty, “The Upper Missouri Valley,” John 
: ed., The North American Midwest (New 
York, 1950), p. 240. 

* Dickinson, op. cit., p. 285. 

"Stanley Vestal, The Missouri, Rivers of America 
Series (New York, 1945), p. 85. 
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pendence appeared in the census of 1850 
(with 447 inhabitants ). However, since it did 
not represent the point where the Santa Fe 
Trail left the vicinity of the Missouri River, 
Independence soon lost the advantage won 
by its early start.°° A new settlement, Kansas 
City, developed at this westernmost contact of 
the Trail and the river, and had passed Inde- 
pendence in size by 1860. 

The first large town in the area was not 
Independence or Kansas City (then Westport 
Landing); the first large town developed 
farther north on the eastern bank of the Mis- 
souri. This was St. Joseph, which was to 
become the headquarters of the largest com- 
pany of overland freight and passenger stages 
on the frontier, and the famed (though un- 
profitable) Pony Express. Despite the bene- 
fit of early growth and prominence, St. Joseph 
could not maintain its predominance. The 
city was on the “wrong” side of the river; as 
soon as Kansas became settled the point of 
dispersal for movement into this fertile hinter- 
land came to be west of the river barrier. The 
major freight firm of Russels, Major and Wad- 
dell had its main office in St. Joseph, but its 
“field headquarters” were across the river 
near Fort Leavenworth.'*! 

Kansas was opened to settlement in 1854 
and soon afterwards two towns were estab- 
lished on the west bank. Leavenworth, just 
south of the fort, was the first incorporated 
town in Kansas. The proximity of the fort 
gave it military protection and made it the 
commercial center for the roads radiating 
from the fort.’°? Atchison was founded in 
1855, halfway between the fort and St. Joseph. 

In the late 1850's the four towns, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, and Kansas City, 
competed for the westward trade and were 
very similar in size and appearance. All four 
were on sites where the river impinged against 
the bluff. The first of these to which a rail- 
road was built was the east bank town, St. 
Joseph (1859). This railroad connected St. 
Joseph with Hannibal on the Mississippi;'®* 
subsequently this railroad was joined to the 


‘0° Semple attributes the shift of the traffic from 
Independence to Kansas City to the caving in of the 
landing at Independence. American History . . . , 
op. cit., p. 185. 

! Vestal, op. cit., p. 131. 

2 Federal Writers’ Project, Kansas, A Guide to the 
Sunflower State (New York, 1939), p. 235. 

8 Belcher, op. cit., p. 89. 
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line from Chicago to Quincy. Six years later 
a railroad from St. Louis reached Kansas 
City, the only other one of these towns 
which could be approached from the east 
without crossing the Missouri or the Kansas. 
In 1860 the populations of the four towns 
were: St. Joseph, 8,900; Leavenworth, 7,400; 
Kansas City, 4,400; and Atchison, 2,600. By 
1870 the figures had become Kansas City, 
32,000; St. Joseph, 20,000; Leavenworth, 
18,000; and Atchison, 7,000. In succeeding 
decades Kansas City became increasingly pre- 
dominant. 

With the settlement of the lands to the west 
and southwest of the Missouri, the principal 
river crossing town developed, as on the 
Upper Mississippi, on the west bank. Because 
of the position of the Kansas (Kaw) River 
this town was Kansas City rather than Leav- 
enworth or Atchison. Figure 5 indicates that 
the great bend of the Missouri is actually a 
widely sweeping curve so that any one of 
these three towns can be said to be at the 
westernmost point on the Missouri before its 
course changes to one essentially north-south. 
The Kansas River, entering the Missouri along 
a west to east course, separates both Leaven- 
worth and Atchison from easy contact with St. 
Louis and with the southwest. 

The position of Kansas City proved to be 
significant even before the development of 
the railroads. The first (1822) and the most 
important of the early western routeways was 
the Santa Fe Trail.’ This road utilized the 
Missouri as far as the mouth of the Kansas. 
The trade caravans left the river at this point 
since continuing farther up the Missouri 
would have necessitated a northward detour 
and a crossing of the Kansas. The Oregon 
Trail began in the 1840's; since this trail fol- 
lowed a more northerly route, several towns 
along the frontier became starting points for 
travel along this route.'°’ However, since it 
was the outfitting point for the Santa Fe Trail, 
the Independence—Kansas City vicinity be- 
came the first important outfitting center for 
the Oregon Trail as well. The towns farther 
up river, and especially St. Joseph, became 
important at the time of the California gold 
rush. 
~ 106 Ibid., p. 79. 

5 Semple, American History . 
186-87. 

16 EF. g, Independence, Liberty, St. 
Council Bluffs, Ibid., p. 211. 


, op. cit., pp. 
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The situation of Kansas City at the junction 
of the Kansas and the Missouri became mos 
significant when the railroads were cop. 
structed. Traffic with California was concep. 
trated in Omaha after the construction of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, but the Southwes 
came to be a productive hinterland for Kan. 
sas City. The railroads and roads from the 
wheat lands of Kansas and Oklahoma did not 
focus on Leavenworth or Atchison; rather 
they followed the valley of the Kansas to its 
mouth, or remained south of it. The focal 
point for routeways to the west and south. 
west, then, was not only on the west bank but 
also immediately below the point where the 
Kansas entered the Missouri. 

Because of the Ozark uplands south of the 
Missouri, Kansas City was also in a position to 
command the principal routeways between 
St. Louis and the west. Three of these 
railroads followed the level corridor of the 
Missouri Valley north of the Ozarks, and con- 
verged on Kansas City. These railroads did 
not continue on to Leavenworth or Atchison 
but fanned out from Kansas City, which thus 
gained from being the closest nodal point to 
both the hinterland and St. Louis. In 1869 the 
Hannibal Bridge,'®* establishing direct rail 
connections between Kansas City and Chi- 
cago,!°® was opened across the Missouri at 
Kansas City. As a consequence, Kansas City 
came to serve as a distributing point for Chi- 
cago to the Southwest, and the most serious 
competitor of St. Louis for the southwestem 
hinterland.’ 

As Kansas City prospered, Leavenworth and 
Atchison were shorn of their primary func- 
tions, and ceased growing.'!’ In contrast, the 
town which had the least chance of becoming 


17 John Q. Adams, “The North Kansas City Urban 
District,” Economic Geography, Vol. 8 (1932), P. 
409. This was five years before the completion of 
the first bridge (The Eads Bridge) across the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Louis. 

08 Belcher, op. cit., p. 162. 

109 Sauer, op. cit., pp. 228-29. 

0 The Census of Business, 1954, lists, as follows, 
the number of persons employed in wholesale esta 
lishments: 

Kansas City (Missouri and Kansas) 25,928 

Leavenworth 94 

Atchison 368 

St. Joseph 1,932 
Leavenworth is now primarily dependent on adjacent 
Fort Leavenworth. Nelson classifies Leavenworth as 
“public administration” with a triple deviation. Op. 
cit., p. 206. 
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the focal point for routes westward, St. Joseph, 
has become the second largest city in the area 
and a genuine urban center. The continued 
growth of St. Joseph can be attributed to the 
fact that it remained the only city on the east 
bank.4! Though the major centers, Omaha 
and Kansas City, developed on the west bank, 
local urban centers for the east bank were 
nevertheless required. Just as there is an 
alternation of urban centers on the Lower 
Ohio and on the Upper Mississippi so there is 
one here on the Lower Missouri. In 1950 the 
populations of the four cities were: Kansas 
City, 586,000; St. Joseph, 79,000; Leavenworth, 
21,000; and Atchison, 13,000. 


THE MISSOURI: THE DAKOTAS 


Downstream from Bismarck, North Dakota, 
the Missouri runs essentially north to south 
except for the short eastward bend along the 
South Dakota-Nebraska boundary. Large 
towns are absent along this portion of the 
river, but the towns that are here are all on 
the east bank. These are Bismarck, Mobridge, 
Pierre, and Chamberlain. The two largest 
towns are state capitals, but the towns existed 
before they were given this governmental 
function. Both Bismarck and Pierre began 
near the sites of forts, but the forts and the 
initial settlements in each case were on the 
opposite (western) bank of the river.'!? 

Since the Missouri was but little navigated 
this far from its mouth, the river was more of 
a barrier than a trade artery. The towns 
developed along its banks as crossing points. 
Here, the Missouri represented more than a 
barrier, however; it also represented the vir- 
tual divide between the areas of productivity 
and non-productivity. Since the limits of the 
Pleistocene glaciation and the zone of rainfall 
adequate for productive agriculture almost 
coincide with the course of the Missouri, the 
areas to the west of the river did not appeal 
to potential settlers, nor did they produce a 
substantial flow of goods for eastern markets. 
The principal reason why people crossed the 
Missouri during the 19th century was to reach 
the gold fields in the Black Hills. Even Bis- 
_™ Dickinson, op. cit., p. 284, shows the “composite 
livestock area” of St. Joseph as being located prima- 
tily east of the Missouri. 

"Federal Writers’ Project, North Dakota, A Guide 
to the Northern Prairie State (New York, 1950), p. 


170; South Dakota, A Guide to the State (New York, 
1952), p. 130, 
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marck, northerly though it is, was the terminus 
of a stage route to the Black Hills.'"%. 

In this situation no trans-river towns devel- 
oped. There was no dispersal of routes west- 
ward or concentration of flow eastward at the 
western end of the bridges. Beyond the 
bridges traffic moved in a line toward the gold 
fields. The hinterland to the west could sup- 
port only a negligible wholesaling activity. 
The construction of the railroads added to 
the growing importance of the towns on the 
east bank. The railroads reached this portion 
of the Missouri as early as 1873, but they 
remained on the eastern bank for several years 
before crossing the river. At Pierre and Cham- 
berlain they did not cross until 1907, since 
western South Dakota was closed as Indian 
territory until that year.‘* During these dec- 
ades the bulk-breaking operation took place 
on the east bank. Even after the crossing of 
the Missouri there was no reason for the 
growth of a town on the relatively unproduc- 
tive western bank. 

Mobridge is an outstanding example of a 
bridge-building town. In 1906 the Milwaukee 
Road constructed a bridge here to carry its 
rails across the Missouri.'*> The town did not 
exist before 1906 and its name is an obvious 
explanation of its original function. The town 
remained on the east bank and serves now as a 
railroading and local marketing center. 

Even though these four towns are insignifi- 
cant compared with the great river cities 
farther east, they show the same tendency 
towards a uniform spacing, 100 air miles 
apart. 


THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH 


The Red River of the North flows north- 
ward sluggishly in innumerable meanders. 
Though Grand Forks and Winnipeg carried on 
some trade, river traffic was negligible. There 
are three cities on this river, and all three, 
Fargo, Grand Forks, and Winnipeg, developed 
as railroad crossing points. Fargo did not 
exist before the arrival of the railroad in 
1871."°° For all three cities the productive 
hinterland is in the great spring wheat areas 
to the west and northwest; all three cities are 
on the west bank. 


"8 North Dakota, A Guide, op. cit., p. 125. 
"4 South Dakota, A Guide, op. cit., p. 132. 
"18 Thid., p. 195. 

‘6 North Dakota, A Guide, op. cit., p. 137. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In the great central lowland of the United 
States, river towns, at least originally, had two 
principal functions: they were ports or cross- 
ing points, or both. None of these towns was 
primarily a military stronghold and industry 
followed upon the development of the town. 
Water power has been important only at Min- 
neapolis; elsewhere, as at Louisville and Keo- 
kuk, the existence of rapids led to a portaging 
trade rather than to industry based on water 
power. 

The towns which developed as ports were 
of two types, those that served a local hinter- 
land (e.g., Vicksburg and Natchez), and those 
that became bulk-transferring points between 
differing methods of long-distance transporta- 
tion (e.g., Wheeling and Huntington). The 
former may be labelled as local river ports, the 
latter as bulk-transferring ports. 

The towns which developed at crossings 
were founded on either or both banks, though 
the towns on the east bank generally came 
first. Those on the eastern bank can be termed 
bridge-building towns (e.g., Council Bluffs 
and Rock Island), those on the western bank, 
routeway concentration towns (e.g., Omaha 
and St. Louis). The largest river cities are of 
the routeway concentration type. 

The rivers can be thought of as either route- 
ways or barriers. If the river was primarily a 
routeway, port towns became predominant 
along its banks. If both banks were produc- 
tive, as along the Lower Ohio, the towns devel- 
oped on both banks of the river; the cities 
were spaced at fairly uniform intervals (100 
miles ), on alternate banks of the river. If one 
bank was far more productive than the other, 
as along the Lower Mississippi, the towns were 
concentrated on the productive side of the 
river. 

If the river was primarily a barrier, towns 
developed on either or both banks at favored 
crossing points. Since the tide of settlement 
was moving from east to west, the initial towns 
were usually on the eastern bank. If the areas 
beyond (to the west of) the river crossing 
became productive, the towns on the west 
bank (the routeway concentration towns) 
tended to outgrow the towns on the east bank 
(the bridge-building towns). This was true 
along the Upper Mississippi and the Lower 
Missouri. If, however, the areas beyond the 
crossing remained relatively unproductive, no 
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new towns developed on the west bank and 
the east bank towns remained predominant 
at the crossing. This was the case along the 
Missouri in the Dakotas. 

If the river was both a barrier and a route. 
way so that it could deflect traffic along its 
course, the towns developed on both banks 
(local river ports) but those on the bank 
towards the freight source ( bulk-transferring 
ports) became the larger. This was true along 
the upper Ohio. 

At a particular locale, if the original town 
developed on the more favorable bank, no 
competitor arose across the river, but if it did 
not, a competitor did develop and usually 
superseded the initial settlement. Thus there 
was no trans-river competitor for Fargo, 
Memphis, or Bismarck, but Council Bluffs 
was surpassed by Omaha, and Cahokia by St. 
Louis. 

The larger river towns (third order cen- 
ters?) reveal. an interesting uniformity of 
spacing along the rivers. Significant local site 
factors, such as the eastward bend of the Mis- 
souri at St. Joseph, can offset the intervals at 
times, but nevertheless the repetition of the 
70-100 mile interval is striking.''’ This may 
be considered to be a variation on the “central 
place” location of towns. Here the spacing 
factor appears to be the fact that people and 
freight will move only a distance of approxi- 
mately 50 miles to a major river bridge or port. 
Even in the sparsely settled Dakotas the cross- 
ing towns are at this 100 mile interval, though 
the towns are, of course, very small.""* 

It is clear that in the central United States 
the largest cities have developed precisely at 
the points where routeways converge, 0 
where goods are transferred from one medium 





47 Also striking is the spacing of the major metro- 
politan areas (second order centers?) along the Mis- 
sissippi. Memphis, St. Louis, Davenport-Rock Island, 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul are spaced at intervals of 
200-250 air miles. 

118 This is similar to the findings of John Brush 
and Howard Bracey who, in a comparison 0 south- 
western Wisconsin and southern England found that 
“ . , the spatial hierarchy of central places is related 
to distance factors that have a dominant influence in 
areas of low relief and fairly uniform rural population 
distribution, despite differences in population density, 
economic functions, and social or political institu- 
tions.” Brush and Bracey, “Rural Service Centers 
Southwestern Wisconsin and Southern England,” Ge- 
ographical Review, Vol. XLV (1955), p. 568. 
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rtation to another. A town that was 
on from this point, even if it had the 
early start, was superseded by a new town at 
the nodal point. In this manner Independence 
was surpassed by Kansas City, St. Paul by 
Minneapolis, and many east bank towns by 
the newer west bank towns. 





It is true that local factors, such as the con- 
trast between wet and dry land, have had 
some influence on the location of river towns. 
However, the fact that the larger cities along 
a particular river are on one bank or the other 
cannot be considered merely a matter of 
topographic chance. 





LETTERS AND COMMENTS ON ANNALS TOPICS 


NON-WESTERN VIEWS OF THE “HYDRAULIC SOCIETY” 


O. H. K. Spate’s review article on Karl A. 
Wittfogel’s Oriental Despotism' agreed essen- 
tially with the generally favorable reception 
that this book had in the Western world. Ex- 
cept for a few critics, many Western reviewers 
hailed Professor Wittfogel’s thesis of the des- 
potic hydraulic societies based on large-scale 
irrigation as a conceptual answer to Marxism 
and an ideological weapon against modern 
totalitarian systems, specifically Communism. 
It may not be totally irrelevant, therefore, to 
note that Oriental Despotism was received less 
sympathetically in non-Western reviews. Two 
such reviews have come to my attention, one 
by a Russian, the other by an Indian. 

The Soviet review, by Y. A. Levada,? 
attacks Wittfogel’s book mainly on ideological 
grounds, questioning Wittfogel’s concept of 
the decisive role played by political institu- 
tions, rather than economic factors, in the 
development of Oriental societies. Basing 
himself on Marxist considerations, Levada 
challenges the view that the superstructure of 
political institutions is the primary factor, and 
that the economic basis and the relations of 
production (relations of property in particu- 
lar) are only secondary. Levada says: 

Wittfogel violently rebels against Marxist meth- 
odology. By-passing economic relationships, he 
tries to derive the state form of “Oriental despot- 
ism” primarily from the characteristics of the geo- 
graphic environment. In a certain natural setting, 
agriculture requires irrigation; the construction of 
dikes and canals requires cooperation; such team- 
work, in turn, requires leadership. From these 
undisputed truths, Wittfogel draws a highly de- 
batable conclusion: that the need for submitting to 
authority supposedly leads to despotism of the 
ruler and to general enslavement of the population. 
For greater convincingness, he invents a new 
terminology: “hydraulic society,” “hydraulic des- 
potism,” “hydraulic state.” 

However, this “hydraulic” variety of “geographic 
materialism” is not the main aspect of Wittfogel’s 
methodology. The natural setting, he says, pro- 
vides the potential for a “hydraulic” society and 
despotism, but this potential must be “actualized” 
under certain conditions. These conditions Witt- 
fogel finds in the free will of the people. To the 


1 Annals, Association of American Geographers, Vol. 
49 (1959), pp. 90-95. 

2 Sovetskoye kitayevedeniye 
1958, No. 3, pp. 189-97. 


(Soviet Sinology), 


“economic determinism” of the materialistic ap. 
proach to history, Wittfogel thus counterposes the 
hypothesis that history gives people a freedom of 
choice. In his opinion, the primitive tribes that en. 
gaged in hunting, gathering or stock raising faced a 
dilemma: whether to adopt “hydraulic” agriculture 
and thus submit themselves to despotism, or to retain 
both a low level of economic development and per- 
sonal freedom. He devotes deep-felt lines to those 
primitive peoples “who endured lean years and even 
long periods of famine without making the crucial 
changeover to agriculture, [thus demonstrating] the 
immense attraction of nonmaterial values when 
increased material security can be attained only at 
the price of political, economic, and cultural sub- 
mission. 

In other words, Wittfogel assumes that people, 
in the first place, always cherished the bourgeois 
concept of personal rights, and, second, always 
weighed the historical consequences of their actions, 
Levada declares both of these assumptions 

wrong and rejects the entire method of his- 
torical voluntarism. The reviewer adds that 
the idea of “freedom of choice” plays a dual 
role in Wittfogel’s concept: on the one hand, 
it opposes the peoples of the Orient, who 
“chose” despotism, to the peoples of the West, 
who have been “free from time immemorial’; 
on the other hand, it provides a proposition 
opposed to the Marxist thesis of the necessary 
advance of all mankind to communism. But 
Levada is quick to point out that politically 
Wittfogel’s concept is not directed only 
against communism. The reviewer says Witt- 
fogel tries to warn “the intellectual and politi- 
cal leaders of non-Communist Asia” against a 
“managerial policy” and economic planning. 
According to Levada, Wittfogel considers free 
private enterprise of the West European and 
North American type as the savior of Asia and 
all mankind against the “threat of totalitarian- 
ism. 

That at least one Asian does not take 
kindly to such suggestions is shown by another 
review of Wittfogel’s book, by D. D. Ko- 
sambi.* This Indian reviewer, perhaps even 
more outspoken than the Russian, leaves no 
doubt as to where he stands with regard to 
“this impressive, beautifully printed and well 
got-up publication with its usual parapher- 
nalia of current American scholarship.” Ko- 
sambi objects to Wittfogel’s terminology 4 
“pseudo-scientific verbiage,” saying: 
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One can understand the function of the fluid in 
the working of a hydraulic press, a hydraulic lift, or 

a hydraulic ram. How it operates in a “hydraulic” 

society—apart from the fact that human life cannot 

exist without water, and that water is not uniformly 
distributed upon the earth’s surface—is not made 
clear... . The one clear statement is that hydraulic 
states sadly damage the rights of private property 

_the ultimate and unforgivable sin.” 

Kosambi notes that in discussing the des- 

tim of modern totalitarianism, Wittfogel 
gives “rather lopsided emphasis” to the dan- 
ger of Communism without dealing with 
other despotisms, such as those of Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy. The reviewer adds: 
‘Nehru’s India seems (to the author) naively 
ambivalent. This means that the evil present 
in the Communist danger has not sufficiently 
impressed itself upon the Indian mind.” 

Like Spate, Kosambi finds that Wittfo- 
gel’s application of his concept to India does 
not square with the facts of Indian society. 
The Indian reviewer also notes that Wittfogel 
has hardly considered the role of the monsoon 
as fundamental in Indian “hydraulic” society, 
or, for that matter, caste, which all foreigners 
seem to regard as a peculiar and very impor- 
tant feature of Indian society. 

Disputing Wittfogel’s thesis that Asian des- 
potism arose from the need for a large man- 
agerial organization to operate irrigation 
works, Kosambi, like Levada, turns to eco- 
nomic factors for an explanation. Declaring 
that there is no need for an esoteric doctrine 
about hydraulics and statism, the Indian uses 


'The Economic Weekly (Bombay) November 2, 
1957, pp. 1417, 1419. 
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Marx’s explanation that the foundation for 
Asian despotism was furnished by the passive, 
unresisting stratum of producers in virtually 
self-contained, stagnant villages. As a paral- 
lel, Kosambi suggests that the passive, unre- 
sisting stratum of Indian peasants in Latin 
America has something to do with the con- 
stant resurgence of tyrannical dictator-presi- 
dents. 

“What makes despotism inevitable,” Ko- 
sambi says, “is not Orientalism, nor hydrau- 
lics, but the particular type of production: 
how much surplus is forcibly expropriated by 
the state for its own use and that of the class 
it mainly serves.” The reviewer ridicules the 
notion, expressed by Wittfogel, that the Soviet 
totalitarian system is really Oriental despot- 
ism introduced into the West. “Not the insidi- 
ous vileness of Orientals, but the need to 
industrialize at all costs in the face of a 
uniformly hostile environment explains the 
stresses set up . . . in the USSR,” Kosambi 
concludes. 

These two reviews of Wittfogel’s book point 
up once again the need for a less self-centered 
approach among Western scholars in apprais- 
ing each other’s output. It is characteristic 
that while many Western reviewers criticized 
details of the application of Wittfogel’s thesis, 
few questioned the basic validity of the con- 
cept of hydraulic despotism. Yet it is pre- 
cisely the fundamental theme that has been 
singled out in the two non-Western reviews 
presented here. 


THEODORE SHABAD 
New York City 
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CENTROGRAPHY IN RUSSIAN GEOGRAPHY 


In a recent article in the Annals David J. 
M. Hooson ably portrayed the current activi- 
ties and methodological positions of Soviet 
geographers. As was the case after publica- 
tion of Hartshorne’s classic study of European 
outlooks two decades ago, it is refreshing to 
find that American geographers are not the 
only ones who have heated methodological 
debates and deviant schools of thought on the 
nature and object of their field. 

One of the more interesting earlier trends 
in Soviet geography, long since dead and 
therefore not within the frame of Hooson’s 
article, was the development of the “science” 
of Centrography by a group of geographers in 
Leningrad. The activities of this group have 
recently been summarized in a discussion of 
the history of the All-Union Geographical 
Society. (O. A. Konstantinov, “Ekonomi- 


cheskaya geografiya v geograficheskom ob- 
shchestve za sorok let sovetskoi vlasti,” Geo- 
graficheskii Sbornik, XI [1957], pp. 131-87, 
particularly p. 136-39. ) 

This trend of thought, begun just before the 


revolution and lasting well into the ‘thirties, 
was directed towards the establishment of 
laws of the distribution of phenomena based 
on the relationships and migrations of their 
“centers of gravity.” Principles of mechanics 
were used to determine such centers after 
numerical weights had been assigned to each 
point or area where the distribution occurred. 
Investigations of distributions covered the 
whole field of economic geography from pop- 
ulation densities to value-added by industrial 
plants. 

Konstantinov points out some of the geo- 
graphic absurdities which resulted — estab- 
lishing the center of Russian coal mining near 
the shores of the Caspian, placing Kazakh- 
stan’s population center in the middle of its 
totally uninhabited desert area, and locating 
the economic center of the Soviet Far East in 
the heart of Chinese Manchuria. He notes 
that the Centrographers described their field 
as a method of geographic study dependent 
neither on the spatial distribution of physical 
features nor on social and economic charac- 
teristics of areas. The changes in the post- 
revolutionary patterns of economic activities 
in Russia were seen only as a shift in the con- 


stellation of centers, with no interpretation of 
the nature and causal factors of the changes 
themselves. 

The Centrographers were a noisy and active 
group. In addition to publishing a number of 
articles in the venerable Izvestia of the Geo. 
graphic Society, they established a special 
Centrographic laboratory which issued circv. 
lars and reports, communicated with Soviet 
planning and statistical organizations, and 
established ties with a number of foreign 
geographers. In a move to acquire legitimacy 
and status, the Centrographers named their 
laboratory in honor of the famous Russian 
chemist D. I. Mendeleev, who in one of his 
several works in economic geography had dis- 
cussed the concept of the center of Russia. 

The group won wide recognition and even- 
tually a sizeable body of adherents in a fash- 
ion somewhat akin to Geopolitik in Germany. 
The hard core consisted of perhaps a dozen 
men, however, led by E. E. Svyatlovskii, 
whom Konstantinov terms a “fanatic” in the 
field of Centrography but a “true son of the 
fatherland” in his later activities as librarian 
for the society during the difficult days of the 
World War II blockade. He had “a great 
fund of knowledge, untiring energy, and a 
talent for organization.” In the face of con- 
stant criticism from other members of the 
profession he proved a skillful polemicist and 
man of conviction. 

Svyatlovskii and his followers eventually 
met their downfall when a planning organiza- 
tion became persuaded to adopt the Centro- 
graphic approach and techniques. The oppor- 
tunity for practical application of theory 
proved too much. At the request of the trans- 
portation commissariat, a group of professors 
in 1930 produced a plan for grain production 
based on faithful application of the “laws” of 
Centrography. It called for limitation of com 
mercial planting to the traditional bread belt 
of European Russia to assure the correct 
location of the center of gravity. Accidentally 
and unfortunately this conclusion was diamet- 
rically opposed to a recent decision of the 
Communist Party which had called for great 
expansion of grain into northern areas and 
Siberia during the forthcoming second five 
year-plan. The professors’ report recel 
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“andalous notoriety” and “harsh reproof” 
from the press. The controversy stimulated a 
series of articles by statisticians, mathemati- 
cians, and economists who took time to attack 
the vulnerable positions of Centrography. 
Despite efforts to salvage their prestige, the 
Centrographers found their extreme oversim- 
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plifications of geographic process and stage 
thoroughly discredited and the laboratory 
named for Mendeleev was liquidated in De- 
cember, 1934. 


Tuomas M. PouLsEN 
Sacramento State College 
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RECENT STUDIES CONCERNING THE ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION 
IN THE SPACE ECONOMY 


What is the role of transportation in the 
space economy? How are economic patterns 
influenced by the nature of available transport 
networks? Of what significance to the econ- 
omy are improvements in transport facilities? 
Recent studies indicate no simple answers to 
such questions, only that real understanding 
will come from careful analyses of the com- 
plex interrelationships of economic activity, 
circulation, and transportation systems. 

Why should this be so? For better or worse 
we live in a specialized society. We have 
every reason to believe that specialization in 
this society is increasing rather than decreas- 
ing. There is a persistent tendency for concen- 
tration of the means of production in fewer, 
but larger, concerns. Concomitantly, stand- 
ards of life are rising, and differences in levels 
of living from place to place are being elim- 
inated. Society is at one and the same time 
becoming more highly specialized and differ- 
entiated, more wealthy and uniform. The 
probability that any two areas selected at 
random will have similar arrays of production 
facilities is being reduced; the probability 
that the same two areas will consume similar 
baskets of goods is increasing. These trends 
mean that areas, as producers, are becoming 
tied to ever-expanding markets, and that, as 
consumers, they must assemble their needs 
from increasingly diverse sources of supply. 

The complexities of economic interdepend- 
ence that result from these trends manifest 
themselves in patterns of circulation in the 
economy, but circulation patterns are reflec- 
tions of other things as well—types, qualities, 
capacities, and orientation of available trans- 
port networks. Symbiosis of ubiquitous de- 
mands and specialized sources of supplies may 
be achieved only over the routes of available 
transport systems. Factors of transportation 
mould circulation patterns and specify limits 
to potential symbiotic relationships of pro- 
ducers and consumers, thereby influencing 
economic interchange. 

In view of these remarks it should be no 
surprise that much careful and painstaking 
analysis is required to unravel the threads by 
which economic patterns are related to trans- 


port systems. Such analysis is all the more 
difficult because it has to be undertaken in 
what has long been a poorly charted no-man’s 
land between the realms of economics and 
geography. It is therefore with pleasure that 
this article reviews a series of studies that have 
pushed the frontiers of understanding far into 
what was very recently terra incognita. These 
studies include the Raum und Verkehr series 
of the Akademie fiir Raumforschung und 
Landesplanung in Germany,’ the highway 
impact studies conducted by geographers and 
others at the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle,? and investigations of the relationships of 
bus services, towns, and hinterlands under- 
taken in Sweden and the United Kingdom? 


1 Forschungs- und Sitzungsberichte der Akademie 
fiir Raumforschung und Landesplanung (Kurt Briin- 
ing ed.), Raum und Verkehr I (Bremen Horn: Walter 
Dorn Verlag, 1956). 210 pp. Maps, tables, graphs, 
6% x 91%. DM. 20; Idem, Raum und Verkehr Il 
(1957). 146 pp. Maps, tables, graphs. 7x10. DM. 
16; Idem, Raum und Verkehr III (1958). 160 pp. 
Maps, tables, graphs. 7 x 10. DM. 18. 

2 William L. Garrison, “The Benefits of Rural 
Roads to Rural Property,” Allocation of Road and 
Street Costs. Part IV (Seattle: Washington State 
Council for Highway Research, 1956). viii and 107 
pp. Maps, tables, graphs, bibliography. 7x9. Avail- 
able without charge; Bayard O. Wheeler, “The Effect 
of Freeway Access upon Suburban Real Property 
Values,” ibid. Part V (1956). xii and 142 pp. Maps, 
photographs, tables. 79. Available without charge; 
William L. Garrison and Marion E. Marts, Influence 
of Highway Improvements on Urban Land: A 
Graphic Summary (Seattle: Highway Economic 
Studies, University of Washington, 1958). vi and 70 
pp. Maps, photographs, tables, graphs, bibliography. 
7x9. Available without charge; Idem, Geographic 
Impact of Highway Improvement (Seattle: Highway 
Economic Studies, University of Washington, 1958). 
xii and 139 pp. Maps, photographs, tables, graphs, 
bibliography. 7X9. Available without charge; Wi- 
liam L. Garrison, Brian J. L. Berry, Duane F. Marble, 
John D. Nystuen, and Richard L. Morrill, Studies of 
Highway Development and Geographic Change (Se- 
attle: University of Washington Press, in press); 
Edgar M. Horwood, Ronald R. Boyce, and others, 
Studies of the Central Business District and Urban 
Freeway Development (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, in press). if. 

Sven Godlund, “Bus Service in Sweden, Lund 
Studies in Geography. Series B. Human Geography, 
No. 17 (1956). 72 pp. Maps, tables, graphs, bibliog- 
raphy. 6% x 9%. Sw.Kr. 10; Idem, “The Function 
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Contributions have been made in these 
studies by both economic geographers and 
location economists. In addition, there has 
heen either participation or active sponsorship 
by planning or policy-making governmental 
agencies. Thus, one branch of the Akademie 
fiir Raumforschung und Landesplanung is an 
agency of the West German government, and 
the highway impact studies were sponsored 
and financed by the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads in cooperation with the Washington 
State Highway Department. This kind of li- 
aison between policy-maker and the academic 
should be welcomed, for it fosters aca- 
demic interest in problems of practical impor- 
tance and results in planning based on real 
insight and understanding. 


THe RAUM UND VERKEHR SERIES 


The three volumes of the Raum und Ver- 
kehr series are products of the committee 
“Verkehr” of the Akademie fiir Raumfor- 
schung und Landesplanung. The Akademie 
has two parts. One is an agency of the Ger- 
man government in Bonn, the other a research 
center located in Hannover. Both branches 
are devoted to economic research of a spatial 
character in order to provide basic informa- 
tion for purposes of effective regional plan- 
ning. All research is performed by commit- 
tees, each with limited membership drawn 
from the restricted list of members of the 
Akademie.t The committee “Verkehr” is one 
such research group. 

This “traffic” or “circulation” committee 
was formed in 1951. Its members took an 
active part in major discussions on transport 
policy in Germany in 1954. Out of these dis- 
cussions emerged the various contributions 
that were published in the years 1956 to 1958 
as the series Raum und Verkehr. As the intro- 
duction to the volumes indicates, they were 


and Growth of Bus Traffic in the Sphere of Urban 
Influence,” ibid. No. 18 (1956). 80 pp. Maps, 
graphs, tables, bibliography. 6% x 9%. Sw.Kr. 10; 

Survey of Great Britain, Local Accessibility. 
Map in the 1:625,000 Planning Series, with Explana- 
tory Text (Chessington, Surrey: Director General of 

ce Survey, 1955). £-/10/9; F. H. W. 
Green, “Community of Interest Areas. Notes on the 
Hierarchy of Central Places and Their Hinterlands,” 
- Geography, Vol. 34 (July, 1958), pp. 210- 


*One quarter of the members of the Akademie are 
tconomists, one quarter geographers, one quarter 
planners, and one quarter “others.” 
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not published as policy statements, but as 
“contributions to an understanding of the 
complex relations of circulation and the or- 
ganization of the space economy.” To Profes- 
sor Walter Linden of Essen, chairman of the 
committee, must go much of the credit for 
publication of the three volumes, and indeed 
for the formulation of the committee’s re- 
search program. Most other members of the 
committee are economists and planners, in- 
cluding Andreas Predéhl and Otto Schlier, 
both of whom have made basic contributions 
to location theory in the past. 

The committee outlined for itself an ambi- 
tious research program: 

(1) to improve understanding of the pres- 
ent spatial organization of the economy and of 
the mutual interrelationships between circu- 
lation and spatial order; 

(2) to obtain information concerning the 
impact of transportation planning and policies, 
new construction of transport facilities, and 
alternative freight-rate practices, in the space 
economy; 

(3) to study the most promising measures 
of transport planning and regulation in order 
to facilitate regional planning in the economy. 

Since the first two of these three objectives 
are of greater interest to the economic geog- 
rapher, contributions to them will be dealt 
with in more detail than contributions to the 
third.® 


Raum und Verkehr I 


The first article in Raum und Verkehr is, 
appropriately enough, an introduction to and 
justification for the work of the committee 
“Verkehr.” W. Linden, the author, argues 
that it is impossible to separate the mutual 
interrelationships of three sets of forces: the 
economy, circulation, and the state. His arti- 
cle, “Verkehr und Raumordnung,” is designed 
to introduce the reader to the breadth, impli- 
cations, and complexity of these interrelation- 
ships, and to make one major point: if the 
objective of the state is to achieve an optimum 
economy by regional planning, one of the 
most effective ways to achieve this objective 
is by controlling transportation and therefore 
circulation. It follows that it is in the best 
interests of state and economy to have a group 
engaged in research designed to reveal the 


5The normative contributions are by P. Schulz- 
Kiesow, P. Helfrich, and C. Pirath. 
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role of transportation and circulation in the 
economy and to develop the most effective 
means of planning transport networks. Need- 
less to say, the circulation committee is the 
group so engaged. Linden’s introductory dis- 
cussions range widely. He examines the role 
of railroads in the economic development of 
Germany and introduces the reader to prob- 
lems of competition between road and rail, 
and to discussions concerning an articulated 
transport system. The role of inland water- 
ways is mentioned, and pipelines and trans- 
mission systems are discussed in their turn. 
The article concludes with a comment on 
the role of mail and news circulation and 
wireless communications. 

Three other contributions in the volume 
examine in more detail the question of devel- 
oping an articulated public transport system. 
The first of these, by P. Schulz-Kiesow, dis- 
cusses the economic character and potential 
complementarity of transport by inland water- 
way, rail, and road. Potential complementar- 
ity is contrasted with the present competitive 
relations of transport media. Detailed schemes 
for articulation are presented. A second essay, 
by P. Helfrich, examines articulation as a 
means whereby decentralization may be fur- 
thered in the economy. In this essay the 1953 
resolution of the Akademie on “Transport 
Rates and Spatial Order” is reiterated: “Only 
through the articulation of transport carriers 
in a public transport network can a harmoni- 
ous transport system be achieved and needed 
decentralization of industry and settlement be 
facilitated.” Articulation is considered a pre- 
requisite for spatial equalization of transport 
costs. With cost equalization (or equivalent 
subsidy ), decentralization should be fostered, 
and the development of peripheral regions 
aided. Development of peripheral agricultural 
regions is discussed in greater detail in the 
third article concerned with articulated trans- 
port systems, by C. Pirath, to whom Raum 
und Verkehr I is dedicated. Pirath presents a 
careful economic and graphic analysis of 
transport costs and concludes that by appro- 
priate integration of road and rail the accessi- 
bility of backward agricultural regions may be 
increased without recourse to subsidy. 

The first empirical contribution in Raum 
und Verkehr is a study of “Locational Rela- 
tions and Industrial Structure,” by G. Isen- 
berg, a comparison of the old industrial area 
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of Nordrhein—Westfalen and the emerging 
industrial complex of Baden-Wiirttemberg 
It is intended to reveal the consequences for 
the pattern of circulation of differences in eco. 
nomic development and to show the relations 
of both economic structure and circulation 
patterns to available transportation facilities 
Nordrhein-Westfalen is an “old” industrial 
area with coal mining and a raw material. 
oriented industry of iron and steel, chemicals 
glass, and ceramics, dependent upon water 
and rail transport. Baden—Wiirttemberg, on 
the other hand, is a “new” industrial area with 
light industries, especially of the processing 
and finishing types, using more modern meth- 
ods, relying upon electric power, and making 
use of truck transport. Mass movements of 
goods take place in and out of the old indus. 
trial area; it is a heavy consumer of transport 
inputs. Conversely, high value movements, 
small in bulk and light in weight, move in and 
out of the newer industrial area; it consumes 
relatively small amounts of transportation. 
Isenberg’s essay concludes with a brief dis- 
cussion of the internal organization of the two 
industrial regions, the Rhenish conurbation 
with its concentration and mass, and Baden- 
Wiirttemberg, decentralized except in the 
Stuttgart and Mannheim areas. The paper is 
well supported by statistical evidence, although 
the reader would have been aided by prowi- 
sion of maps. 

There is no lack of graphics in the next 
empirical study, by R. Hoffmann. Hoffmann 
asks “How does the postwar circulation pat- 
tern in Germany differ from the prewar pat- 
tern?” His answer is based upon an excellent 
series of flow maps.* Why should this ques- 
tion be considered of importance? Because, 
Hoffmann argues, exchange is vital in a special- 
ized society. Study of the frequency, extent, 
and direction of circulation systems can thus 
provide an accurate and revealing image of 
livelihood, settlement, places of production, 
and their relations via the transport system. 

® Further development of this answer, and more 
graphic materials, can be found in an article which 
Hoffmann published simultaneously with Raum und 
Verkehr: “Der Verkehr als Mittel zur Abgrenzung 
— Stadt und Umland,” ge und Raum- 
ordnung, Vol. 956), pp. 101-106. 

rye — = camo und Raumord- 
nung is devoted to the analysis of problems of towns 
and hinterlands and should prove of considerable 
value to those interested in problems of central places 
and the central-place hierarchy. 
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Examination of changes in the circulation sys- 
tem can provide dramatic insights into societal 
change by the same token. This argument is 
illustrated by inquiring into interregional 
movements of people in Germany before and 
after the war and by examining changes in 
intraregional circulation in the same period. 
Flow maps are presented for express train 
frequencies, long-distance expresses, and air 
connections. These provide clear indications 
of the reorientation in Germany resulting from 
creation of the “Iron Curtain.” A second series 
of maps shows equally striking intraregional 
change resulting from emergence of the bus in 
competition with the train. 

A second article by Hoffmann analyzes the 
role of Autobahnen in the organization of the 
German space economy. He makes it quite 
clear that Autobahnen are in no way “unique.” 
Their impact is a special case of the effects 
of the motor vehicle and new roads since the 
First World War. Thus, decentralization of 
settlement and industry, elimination of the 
need for close ties to water or rail, and 
increases in the accessibility of previously 
backward areas have resulted—whatever the 
type of road and whether truck, bus, or pri- 
vate car is the vehicle used. However, this 
should not be interpreted as meaning that the 
Autobahn has no impact. Depending upon 
location with respect to the Autobahn and 
length of trip, savings of up to 40 percent of 
the costs of moving by ordinary federal high- 
way accrue from its use. It is in this zone 
that decentralization is facilitated. Other 
effects are mentioned as well, although with- 
out supporting evidence: centralization of 
management and administration because im- 
proved access eliminates the need for small 
branch offices; decline of small by-passed 
towns located at distance from main Autobahn 
intersections; reorientation of traffic-oriented 
business, such as restaurants, hotels, and serv- 
ice stations. The article concludes with a 
history of Autobahn planning, an analysis of 
the present state of the system and its needs, 
and of priorities in the new construction pro- 
gram. 

The remaining empirical study in Raum und 
Verkehr I is an analysis of the role of branch 
railway lines in the economic structure of sec- 
ondary economic regions. I. Esenwein-Rothe, 
the author, begins by noting how dangerous 
itis to generalize about any part of a trans- 
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port system apart from the larger network to 
which the part belongs, but continues with 
his study arguing that some information is 
better than none. He limits his discussion to 
Niedersachsen on grounds of availability of 
data. As a first step, service areas of branch 
railroads are delimited for both passenger and 
goods traffic. Relations of passenger flows 
to service areas of differing functional charac- 
ter are then evaluated, and a method for pre- 
dicting passenger traffic volumes is developed. 
Functional information is then used to develop 
a method of predicting goods traffic flows. 
Using estimates of flows, and in light of sev- 
eral case studies, branch railroads are then 
classified into three functional types: service 
lines for agricultural regions, agglomeration 
lines concerned with commuter traffic, and 
deglomeration lines facilitating movements of 
both people and goods in decentralized areas. 
For each of these three types, tables and 
graphs are used to compare population densi- 
ties in service areas and to study the relations 
of differential population densities to school, 
business, and commuter traffic. Contrasts in 
goods carried, seasonal variations in goods 
flows, and differences in the direction of bulk 
movements on each type of line are revealed. 
Raum und Verkehr I concludes with “twelve 
wishes” concerning traffic statistics presented 
by Otto Schlier. His wishes are those of every 
other worker in economic geography and loca- 
tion economics. As Raum und Verkehr II 
shows, however, Schlier has far less reason to 
complain than his American counterpart, par- 
ticularly in so far as goods movements by rail, 
inland waterway, and sea are concerned. In 
Raum und Verkehr III, also, a contribution 
by Schlier reveals data for truck transport 
superior to available American equivalents. 


Raum und Verkehr II 


The four essays of Raum und Verkehr II 
contribute to a single theme: the movement 
of goods in the German economy. W. Linden 
again provides an introduction, in this case 
a discussion of the factors responsible for 
changes in goods traffic flows. Three detailed 
studies follow, by R. Arntzen on the structure 
and development of ore traffic with special 
reference to the Ruhrgebiete, O. Hérdemann 
on the means of transport of Ruhr coal, and 
O. Schlier on the circulation of goods in Ger- 
many before and after the war. 
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Linden asks what factors have been respon- 
sible for changing patterns of goods traffic 
flows. He begins with a brief historical sur- 
vey of trade and trade routes in Northern 
Europe, from which he suggests the impor- 
tance of (1) simple facts of demand and 
supply, considered relative to both areal dif- 
ferentiation and level of technology, (2) the 
nature of routes and transport media, and the 
costs of movement, and (3) the political 
organization of space. These factors are then 
elaborated in a series of short case studies 
designed to show how each operates and how 
they can provide an explanatory scheme for 
studies of changes in goods circulation. The 
reader will note the similarity of Linden’s 
factors and those of E. L. Ullman.’ Ullman 
describes the “bases for transportation and 
interaction” as (1) complementarity, which is 
defined as areal differentiation with the neces- 
sary condition of demands in one area and 
supplies in another, (2) intervening oppor- 
tunity, which defines the substitution frame- 
work of areas, and (3) distance or transfer- 
ability, an approximation to time—cost relative 
to length of haul, type of commodity, route, 
and transport medium. Political factors are 
considered only incidentally. Both schemes 
provide useful ways of looking at a circulation 
pattern, whether static or changing. However, 
the insights and penetration are less than those 
forthcoming from techniques of linear pro- 
gramming and associated methods of spatial 
price equilibrium. 

Arntzen and Hérdemann both provide sim- 
ple, straightforward accounts of mass move- 
ments of raw materials with respect to the 
Ruhr. The former considers movements of 
ore to the Ruhr from diverse German and for- 
eign sources; the latter is concerned with the 
means by which coal is shipped out of the 
Ruhr to markets. Both begin with brief his- 
torical sketches of their topic; both continue 
with short accounts of the influences of trans- 
port costs upon the pattern of supply, and 
how this pattern is modified by variations in 
quality of the raw material being carried. The 
major part of both articles is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of data presented in tabular form and 
in certain cases also mapped. Arntzen tabu- 


7 American Commodity Flow (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1957). xxiv and 215 pp. Maps, 
tables, bibliography, index. 5% 9. $4.00. See espe- 
cially pp. 20-27. 
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lates and maps changing sources of ore supply 
(both domestic and foreign) since the end of 
the First World War. These data are suppk. 
mented by information concerning variations 
in movements of foreign ores through differ. 
ent ports of entry. Hérdemann’s tabular ma. 
terials summarize the movements of Ruhr coal, 
by truck, rail, and water transport, to foreign 
and domestic destinations. Maps are again 
provided. Both authors do a competent job of 
reporting. If anyone is in need of information 
on these topics, here are readily accessible 
sources. 

The real wealth of statistics is to be found 
in Otto Schlier’s “Traffic Flows in Germany 
Before and After the War.” Schlier provides 
detailed information concerning movements 
of hard coal, coke, briquettes, iron ore, wheat, 
flour, lumber, vegetables and fruits, gas, and 
diesel oil. Data are presented in 33X33 mat- 
rices that show tonnage flows between 2] 
German, 8 European, and 4 extra-European 
origins and destinations for 1938 and 1955 (all 
movements between German origins and des- 
tinations, foreign origins and German destina- 
tions, and German origins and foreign destina- 
tions appear). The 21 German regions are 
defined on the basis of the prewar boundaries 
of Germany. Flows between any origin and 
destination are broken down by means of 
transport: sea, inland waterway, and rail. 
Unfortunately, the regional delineations vary 
for water and rail traffic. However, maps are 
provided that show these differences clearly 
enough. In addition, two tables are included 
to illustrate the increasing role of truck trans- 
port in goods movements, although no infor- 
mation on inter-regional flows by truck is 
forthcoming. 

Schlier’s text includes a brief discussion of 
sources of data and their limitations and of 
problems of the regional units, and he com- 
ments upon each pair of tables. No analysis 
is attempted. It is hoped that some enterpris- 
ing student will correct this situation, for the 
information provided in these tables is far 
richer than any research worker will find at 
his disposal in the United States! To bring 
this point home it will be worthwhile to 
consider the materials with which Ullman 
worked.® 

The best single source of information Ull 
man had at his disposal was the one percent 


* Ibid. 
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sample of Carload Weighbill Statistics pro- 
vided for rail traffic in the United States by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
statistics are reliable only for large flows 
because of sampling variability and disclosure 
rules. It is a wonder that Ullman was able to 
achieve so much by preparing maps of origins 
and destinations of state-to-state rail traffic 
(ie. to paint in broad outline the features of 
American commodity flows). But how much 
more powerful could have been the analysis, 
how much more sophisticated the conclusions, 
if the riches of data presented so modestly by 
Schlier had been available to Ullman? The 
American economic geographer has good rea- 
son to lament the ill-fated Census of Trans- 
portation, strangled in its infancy when Con- 
gress withdrew financial support last year. 


Raum und Verkehr III 


The third volume of Raum und Verkehr 
lacks the single theme of the second, contain- 
ing five essays concerned with somewhat di- 
vergent aspects of economy-circulation—trans- 
portation relationships: W. Linden and E. 
Weber on pipelines and transmission systems, 
R. Hoffmann on air traffic, K. H. Olsen and 
0. Schlier on agriculture and circulation, and 
H. V. Vittorelli on rail and road in Italy. 

Linden and Weber introduce the volume 
with a study of the role of pipelines and trans- 
mission systems in goods circulation patterns, 
and of the impact of these new and improv- 
ing transport media in the space economy. 
A brief history of pipeline and transmission 
technology is provided, with most attention 
given to electricity grids and to pipelines for 
petroleum and for producer gas. The authors 
then attempt to discuss transmission technol- 
ogy systematically, as part of a general theory 
of circulation, the basic features of which are 
price-cost relationships, type of commodity, 
and distance. A major contrast is made be- 
tween universal transport media such as the 
truck, and special transport media such as 
pipelines and transmission systems. This con- 
trast does not apply to the impact of different 
transport media upon the space economy, 
however, because whereas rail and water had 
a centralizing influence upon economic life, it 
is thought that the truck and the transmission 
system are effective in promoting decentral- 
wation. The authors conclude with a discus- 
sion of the increasing significance of trans- 
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mission systems and pipelines in the German 
circulation pattern, and with associated policy 
matters. 

In the next essay R. Hoffmann considers 
the nature and qualities of air transport and 
evaluates its present and potential role in Ger- 
many. A brief analysis of the demand for 
transportation and the role of each major 
transport medium introduces the discussion. 
This is followed by a description of changes 
in airport traffic between 1939 and 1954, to 
be integrated with his earlier description of 
changes in air traffic flows. He notes the cen- 
tralization of facilities in larger centers, con- 
trasts the service areas of these centers for 
long and short distance trips, and concludes 
with policy statements relating to investment 
in smaller airports. 

Relations of agriculture and circulation are 
the topic in the next two articles. Olsen dis- 
cusses problems associated with study of these 
relationships, pointing out the complexity of 
any sophisticated analysis. Such an analysis, 
he argues, should take account of the size and 
specialization of producing areas, differentials 
in harvest times, possibilities of storage, etc., 
in so far as outflows from agricultural areas 
are concerned, of the inflows of requirements 
such as farm machinery and fertilizer to these 
areas, and of the movements of persons asso- 
ciated with agricultural production. Each of 
these types of movement is discussed in gen- 
eral. Schlier follows with data for 1954 con- 
cerning receipts and transshipments of foreign 
agricultural products by product, point of 
unloading, and type of transport, the distri- 
bution of domestic agricultural products by 
product and means of transport, and the 
means of transport of agricultural products. 

Raum und Verkehr III concludes with a 
discussion of the history, economics, and poli- 
tics of the development of and competition 
between rail and road in Italy. The author, 
Vittorelli, shows the close relationships of the 
traffic pattern to regional differences in the 
Italian economy and illustrates how closely 
competition between rail and road has been 
tied to regional economic differentiation. His 
arguments are well supported by tables, al- 
though graphics would have been desirable. 


THe Hicnway Impacr Stupies 
It would be of doubtful value to attempt to 
record all the highway impact studies that 
have been completed in the United States in 
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the past decade, for the number is certainly 
several score. It would be equally unreward- 
ing to attempt to review all highway studies 
at present in progress (by a recent count of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, more than 40 are 
in various stages of completion in 26 states). 
Hence, the following section of this essay will 
be devoted to a brief and general summary of 
the character of highway impact studies, and 
then to a more detailed review of the con- 
cepts, methods, and findings of those studies 
with which the author has the greatest famili- 
arity, the Washington State studies. 

As the name suggests, highway “impact” 
studies are concerned with the effects of high- 
ways, particularly new highways, upon settle- 
ment, business, industry, and travel. Most of 
the studies in progress or completed have 
been initiated and financed by state, federal, 
or cooperatively by state and federal highway 
agencies, and conducted either by the agen- 
cies themselves or by university or private 
research groups under contract to a highway 
agency. Official interest in highway impact 
stems from at least three sources: (1) the need 
of highways planners to know about the bene- 
fits of highway improvements in order to have 
guides for the optimal location of future high- 
ways; (2) interest in financing of highways, 
and particularly in equalizing the cost of, or 
broadening the tax base for, new highway 
construction by obtaining (as a basis for sub- 
sequent action) information concerning the 
“indirect” or “non-vehicular” benefits of high- 
way improvements; (3) explicit instructions 
given to the Bureau of Public Roads by Con- 
gress in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
which authorized construction of the 41,000- 
mile National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, to report regularly on the 
economic effects of highway improvements. 

Resulting studies have been as diverse in 
quality and content as the originating agen- 
cies and the research groups undertaking 
them. As the best single summary of highway 
impact studies now available notes, studies 
may be subdivided into those emphasizing 
land values, those emphasizing business, and 
those emphasizing traffic.? They may also be 
subdivided into those using actual informa- 
tion concerning change, and those which use 
opinions relating to changes that have taken 


* Garrison and Marts, Influence of Highway Im- 
provements on Urban Land: A Graphic Summary. 
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place. This author also likes to distinguish 
between “before” and “after” studies, and 
studies which analyze functional relations of 
settlement, economic patterns, and relative 
location via the highway system. 

Garrison and Marts’® review 29 studies that 
record actual changes subsequent to highway 
improvements (12 emphasizing land use, 15 
emphasizing business, and 2 emphasizing traf. 
fic), and 8 “other” studies, most of which rely 
upon opinion-type data. They bring together 
diverse studies and provide for each a brief 
résumé of methods and findings. Their text is 
brief and to the point, and is supplemented 
by maps, air photographs, and graphs of 
changes observed in land values, business, or 
traffic. Graphics are of high quality. 

The majority of the studies reviewed are of 
the “before” and “after” type. Many attempt 
to evaluate changes associated with highway 
improvements by “control area” devices, de- 
signed to eliminate regional trends. Each of 
the studies of Iand values notes rapid rates 
of increase in values immediately adjacent to 
new highways, and a diminution of rates of 
increase with increasing distance from these 
new highway facilities. Every study of busi- 
ness summarized is of the “by-pass” type, and 
tries to evaluate the impact of a new by-pass 
highway upon the level of business activity in 
the by-passed town. Results of these business 
studies are by no means conclusive, although 
they do suggest that the by-pass, by diverting 
traffic, has a deleterious impact upon sales 
volumes of such types of business as cafes and 
gas stations. The traffic studies give token 
to the ability of new routes to relieve conges- 
tion on old, although they provide no informa- 
tion concerning the traffic-generating ability 
of new highways. 

Without exception, the studies summarized 
are descriptive and empirical. They start 
tabula rasa and try to measure change and to 
isolate the influences of new highways. There 
is no attempt to study functional relations of 
highways, settlement, and the space economy. 
The studies lack both an explicit formulation 
of the highway impact problem and an ele- 
gant experimental design.’ Yet it probably 

10 Thid. ; 

11 For another discussion of this point see Economic 
Impact of Highway Improvement, Special Report 28, 
Highway Research Board (National Academy of Sd- 
ences-National Research Council, Publication 541, 
1957). 
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will be studies with such features that best 
clarify problems of highway impact and high- 
way benefits. 


The Highway Cost Allocation Studies 


Two volumes of a six-volume series con- 
cerned with the allocation of road and street 
costs are of interest: Garrison’s “The Benefits 
of Rural Roads to Rural Property” and Wheel- 
er’s “The Effect of Freeway Access upon Sub- 
urban Real Property Values.” 

The volume by Garrison is a study of “ex- 
perimental measurements of geographic rela- 
tionships between rural roads and _ location 
utility in three Washington counties with ref- 
erence to the location of agriculture and rural 
non-farm residences.” It has five chapters, 
which deal in turn with (1) the conceptual 
framework of the study, including summaries 
of the findings of the study and of studies 
made elsewhere;!? (2) the design phases of 
the study; (3) methods of analysis and rela- 
tionships measured; (4) the relations of bene- 
fits resulting from roads and associated tax 
assessment problems; (5) theoretical models 
relevant to an evaluation of the study’s 
findings. 

The underlying concept is quite simple: 
property values are an index of the utility of 
a place, and one of the major factors influ- 
encing the utility of any place is its location 
telative to other places; roads affect property 
values by determining the location of places 
relative to each other; variations in the quality 
of roads are reflected in variations in relative 
location and hence in variation in property 
values. Empirical work in the volume is de- 
signed to measure covariations of property 
values and relative location via roads of dif- 
ferent quality. On the basis of an evaluation 
of previous studies, the “before” and “after” 
technique was rejected as a means of analysis. 
Instead, the author elected to study functional 
relations between property values and charac- 
teristics of the location and site of the rural 
residences. Regressions were run measuring 
location via roads of different quality in sim- 
ple distance terms, in terms of miles travelled 
per year, and in terms of the inverse of miles 
travelled per year. The latter showed the 


* Including the early classic by Mordecai Ezekiel, 
Factors Affecting Farmers’ Earnings in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin 1400 (Washington, 1926). 
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strongest associations with property values. 
Marked differences were noted between the 
depreciating effects upon land values of miles 
travelled per year by rural farm residents over 
paved and over gravel and dirt roads. As 
would be expected, location utility diminished 
more rapidly, and hence property values fell 
more quickly, the greater the number of miles 
travelled per year over dirt and gravel roads 
as compared with paved roads. Location with 
respect to place of usual convenience-goods 
shopping and place of usual shopping-goods 
shopping, determined simultaneously, was the 
most significant of the locational referents for 
the rural farm residents. For nonfarm resi- 
dences it was again noted that property values 
diminished more rapidly as miles travelled 
over roads of poorer quality increased. In this 
case the most significant of the locational ref- 
erents were location with respect to place of 
work and place of usual shopping. 

A second set of measurements related to 
propensity to travel. Garrison was unable to 
find any statistical relationship between trip 
frequencies and either distance travelled or 
type of road over which the trips were made. 
Therefore he concluded that a _ highway 
improvement would not result in an increase 
in the number of trips made by the rural 
resident. 

In addition, trade areas were mapped for 
the towns of Snohomish County, although on 
the basis of preliminary investigation Garri- 
son found no evidence of a central place hier- 
archy.'* Several theoretical concepts of value 
in interpreting the results of the statistical 
work also are presented, including a theorem 
concerning the possibility of achieving an 
optimal solution to the agricultural location 
problem.'* 

Wheeler's study is, like Garrison’s, an at- 
tempt to determine the effects of improved 
access upon suburban real property values. 
Again, the objective of the investigation was 
to provide basic information to aid in “allo- 
cating tax responsibility for the improvement 


18 Such information was subsequently provided by 
Garrison and this author in: “The Functional Bases 
of the Central Place Hierarchy,” Economic Geogra- 
phy, Vol. 34 (April, 1958), pp. 145-54. 

14 This theorem was later elaborated in an article in 
these Annals. See William L. Garrison and Duane F. 
Marble, “The Spatial Structure of Agricultural Activi- 
ties,” Annals, Association of American Geographers, 
Vol. 47 (June, 1957), pp. 137-44. 
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and operation of roads, streets and highways 
among property owners, general taxpayers and 
highway users.” Both volumes were prepared 
at the University of Washington for the Wash- 
ington State Council for Highway Research, 
an interim committee of the legislature of the 
State of Washington.'® The study focusses 
upon suburban areas east of the city of Seat- 
tle, including Mercer Island and the eastern 
shore communities of Lake Washington. For 
many years access to Mercer Island was by 
ferry. In 1940 the Lake Washington Floating 
Bridge was constructed from Seattle to Mer- 
cer Island. Travel time from downtown Seat- 
tle to the island was cut from 45 to 15 minutes. 

Wheeler analyzes the effect of this change 
in access to Seattle on property values on 
Mercer Island and adjacent east-shore areas. 
Two types of analysis were used: (1) a “be- 
fore” and “after” investigation of the values 
of improved residential property and unim- 
proved land suitable for residential develop- 
ment, using areas north and west of Seattle as 
“controls” in order to isolate the effects of im- 
proved access on Mercer Island; (2) a regres- 
sion analysis of the covariations of property 
values, access, and quality of residential land. 

From the “before” and “after” analysis it 
was found that there was a large net increase 
of property values on Mercer Island over that 
predicted from study of the control areas. 
Property values also increased in the east- 
shore communities more rapidly than in the 
control areas, although less rapidly than on 
Mercer Island. Wheeler thus concluded that 
the effects of the improved access were re- 
flected in rapid upturns in rates of increase of 
property value, but that with increasing dis- 
tance from the city center the benefits of 
improved access tended to diminish. In this 
section of the study careful use is made of 
previous work, and the presentation is en- 
hanced by inclusion of “before” and “after” 
maps of travel time from the center of Seattle, 
and air photographs of Mercer Island and the 


** Por a general account of the Washington State 
Council studies see Robert GCG, Hennes, Bayard O. 
Wheeler, and William L. Carrison, “Washington 
Highway Impact Studies,” Developing Concepts of 
Land Acquisition, Highway Research Board, Bulletin 
169 (Washington: National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council, Publication 529, 1957). 
This work also includes a discussion of the Dallas 
Expresswey Economic Impact Studies. 
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east-shore communities. Ample supporting 
evidence is provided in tables. 

However, the regression analysis of 
erty values on access and quality of residep. 
tial land presents many problems. Although 
the multiple correlation coefficient is signifi. 
cantly different from zero, the value 0.34 ind. 
cates the poor performance of the model. The 
discussion of reasons for this inadequate per. 
formance is unsatisfactory. Wheeler never 
considers that his theory might be inadequate 
(which is probably the case) but restricts his 
comments to technical matters concerning the 
distribution of errors and the shape of the 
function fitted. 


The Marysville Study 


Garrison and Marts’s summary of highway 
impact studies was prepared during the form- 
ative stages of a study of the impact of a 
by-pass highway upon land values, business, 
and transportation in Marysville, Washington, 
a small town north of Seattle.’® Both sum- 
mary and impact study were undertaken as 
part of the Highway Economic Studies pro- 
gram at the University of Washington for 
the Department of Highways of the State of 
Washington, at the request of the Joint Fact- 
Finding Committee on Highways, Streets, and 
Bridges, Washington State Legislature. Both 
volumes were designed to provide basic 
information to aid the state government in 
designing taxation policy in light of highway 
change.’* 

Investigations in Marysville were intended 
to complement studies reviewed during the 
formative stages of the research program. 
Whereas the previous studies used few indi- 
cators of change, the Marysville study pro- 
vided information in great detail for many 
indicators. Since the analysis was of a single 
case, the authors made little attempt to gen 
eralize or theorize about highway change, but 
were content to present entirely empirical 
results. They showed how traffic which pre 
viously passed through Marysville was 1 
routed as a result of completion of the by-pass 
highway. Changes in trade areas in westem 

16 Geographic Impact of Highway Improv . 

See the subsequent discussion of ts and 
severance damages by Warren R. Seyfried: Deter 
mination of Special Benefits Resulting from H 
Improvement (Seattle: Highway Economic $ 
University of Washington, 1958). 
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Snohomish County were revealed by a com- 

ison of data collected in 1954 for the study 
Benefits of Rural Roads and reinterview data 
for the same sample in 1957. Interviews of 
merchants and residents within Marysville 
inquired into such topics as changes in park- 
ing and travel habits, and sought opinions 
concerning inconveniences and noise levels 
introduced by the new highway. Opinion 
data for Marysville were compared with simi- 
lar data collected in Mount Vernon, a town to 
the north where the highway was improved 
but continues to run through the center of the 
town. These inquiries suggested changes tak- 
ing place or which people thought were occur- 
ring: (1) site effects such as inconveniences 
resulting from increased noise in close prox- 
imity to the highway; (2) locational effects 
such as the worsening of the strategic position 
of Marysville on the highway system. To pro- 
vide supplementary information site and loca- 
tional effects were then studied in detail in 
separate analyses of variations in business 
conditions and land values. The business 
studies used sales information for 30 business 
types found in three separate locations in 


Marysville. Only short-run effects were con- 
sidered: the “before” period was November 
1952-August 1954, and the “after” period was 
December 1954-August 1956.18 Many manip- 
ulations of these business data are recorded. 
Similar manipulations were completed for the 
land value data, using information from war- 


ranty deed transfers. However, lacking a 
satisfactory theoretical basis, the authors 
were not willing to provide explicit conclu- 
sions about the consequences of highway 


realignment.!® 


The Bureau of Public Roads Studies 


Experience built up in earlier highway 
studies led the University of Washington 
group into a series of more ambitious investi- 
gations sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Pub- 
lie Roads in cooperation with the Department 
of Highways of the State of Washington: 
Studies of Highway Development and Geo- 


"For a long-run investigation see Gerhard Sandner, 
Wabern: Die Entwicklung eines nordhessischen Dor- 
fes unter dem Einfluss der Verkehrszentralitit, Mar- 

mg Geographische Schriften (Marburg, 1958). 

An entirely “plausible” interpretation of the 
Marysville findings was later presented in Garrison, 
Berry, et al., Studies of Highway Development and 

ic Change. 
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graphic Change and Studies of the Central 
Business District and Urban Freeway Devel- 
opment.*° Both volumes are due to be pub- 
lished at the time this review appears. 
Studies of Highway Development and Ge- 
ographic Change has five major sections. The 
first is introductory, containing a brief gen- 
eral overview of the highway impact problem 
and an evaluation of contemporary thinking 
concerning the benefits of highway improve- 
ments. Each of the four succeeding sections 
contains a sample study of some fundamental 
aspect of the geographic organization of eco- 
nomic life, the place of highways within this 
organization, and the geographic influences of 
highway change. In each section a prelimi- 
nary step is to review previous empirical stud- 
ies and available theory bearing upon the 
particular problem. Each study then uses this 
review as a framework within which hypothe- 
ses are stated and research is designed.** 
The first of the sample studies involves 
relations of highways and business. Four con- 
trasting groups of business types and types of 
business centers were isolated by means of 
correlation and linkage analysis: (1) nucle- 
ated business centers, arranged in four levels 
of a hierarchy below the central business dis- 
trict of the regional metropolis; (2) highway- 
oriented “ribbons” arranged with respect to 
highway traffic; (3) urban arterial types; 
(4) specialized functional areas, such as auto- 
mobile row. Data from the Marysville study 
were then reinterpreted by means of indices 
of sensitivity to highway change, using the 
information concerning groups of business 
types. Two kinds of change were discovered: 
(1) increase or decrease in sales volumes of 
highway-oriented business as a result of 
changes in traffic volumes; (2) centralization 
of nucleated-type facilities in successively 
higher-order levels of the hierarchy as acces- 
sibility in the system is increased. Thus, with 
a decline in congestion in Marysville and an 
increase in the accessibility of the city, growth 
was experienced in “neighborhood” sectors of 
the town’s economy. But since accessibility to 
the larger centers of Everett and Seattle also 


*” Op. cit. 

* For further discussion of the approaches of these 
studies see William L. Garrison, “Approaches to 
Three Highway Impact Problems,” paper presented 
at 38th Annual Meetings of the Highway Research 
Board, Washington, January 1959, and to be pub- 
lished in the Proceedings. 
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was increased, “community level” facilities in 
Marysville experienced a period of increasing 
competition and declining sales volumes.”* 

Relations of urban residential land use and 
highways are the topic of the second study. 
First, multiple regression techniques were 
used to measure the associations of land val- 
ues with access, described in terms of distance 
from a variety of locational referents. As in 
Garrison’s study of rural roads, no significant 
relations were found between distance and 
value of the residential site. Second, three 
regression analyses, of lapsed time from home, 
trip frequencies, and total distance travelled, 
on 14 social, economic, and locational vari- 
ables, were used to estimate factors influenc- 
ing the demand for transportation at urban 
residential sites. It was found that lapsed 
time from home and trip frequencies were 
significantly related only to social and eco- 
nomic variables exogenous to the spatial sys- 
tem. Therefore, like Garrison in the case of 
rural farm and nonfarm residences, the au- 
thors concluded that a change in the spatial 
system due to highway improvements would 
not have any influence either upon length of 
time spent from home or upon frequency of 
trips. Total distance travelled was related to 
the independent variables only at very low 
levels of significance. However, since the 
most significant associations were with factors 
of location, it was concluded that a change in 
highway facilities might affect total distance 
travelled, with an unchanging number of trips 
and total time spent from home. 

The third study attempts to relate business 
structure to the nature of shopping trips made 


2 See Brian J. L. Berry, “Ribbon Developments in 
the Urban Business Pattern,” Annals, Association of 
American Geographers, Vol. 49 (June, 1959), for a 
definition of neighborhood and community level busi- 
ness types. Another study reporting similar effects is 
provided by Walter C. McKain et al., at Storrs Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University of Connecti- 
eut: The Economic and Social Effects of the Con- 
necticut Turnpike on Eastern Connecticut (mimeo- 
graphed report for administrative use, circulated to 
Highway Departments, impact study groups, and 
interested persons, June, 1958). Gerard J. Foster and 
Howard J. Nelson provide detailed information on 
traffic and business in their study Ventura Boulevard: 
A String-T ype Shopping Street (Real Estate Research 
Program, Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1958). It is 
hoped that the “after” complement to this “before” 
study will be completed to throw further light on the 
relations of business and highways. 
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by urban residents. It did not prove possible 
in this study to establish simple sets of strong 
relationships, thus reemphasizing the com. 
plexity of links between the geographical 
structure of the economy and highway use, 4 
major difficulty in the analysis was the prob. 
lem of handling multipurpose trips (which 
constituted 59 percent of all trips made) 
especially where more than one business cep. 
ter was visited. 

In the final study, consumer movements to 
a particular class of services, physician care, 
are analyzed. The study describes trends jin 
the location of physicians as highway facil. 
ties change, and discusses patterns of move. 
ment for medical care at urban, regional, and 
national levels. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the study is the presentation and use 
of a spatial price equilibrium model which 
permits precise accounting of (1) changes in 
production, consumption, and trade between 
areas, (2) changes in service areas, and 
(3) benefits, including both gains and losses, 
to areas, producers, and consumers. It was 
found that where the consumption function is 
elastic, trade will increase and producers will 
gain as a result of a highway improvement. 
Where trade and consumption are inelastic, 
consumers gain through time and cost sav- 
ings. Because movement to central cities is 
facilitated by highway improvements, the 
centralization of medical services is stimulated 
at the expense of outlying centers and rural 
areas. 

Studies of the Central Business District and 
Urban Freeway Development also has five 
sections. The first part is introductory, pro- 
viding a review of approaches to the study of 
central business districts and a presentation 
of the “core-frame” concept as the basis for 
subsequent analysis. Section two measures 
change in central business districts since the 
Second World War. Two aspects of central 
business activity are considered, retail sales 
and office space. Declines in retail sales were 
found, the rate of decline depending up 
size of city. Central office space tended to 
increase, the rate of increase depending upon 
size of city, with larger cities developing 4 
more rapid rates. In the third section decet- 
tralization from the central business district 
is measured. Insurance offices decentralized 
30-40 percent in the period 1946-58. On the 
other hand electric utility offices tended to 
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remain central, as did banking deposits. Rea- 
sons for differences in decentralization trends 
between various kinds of land uses are ex- 
amined in detail. 

This empirical analysis provided informa- 
tion concerning trends in central business dis- 
tricts and evaluated some of the conditions 
under which land uses tend to decentralize. 
Section four deals with the transportation 
implications of these findings. First, the na- 
ture of urban freeway and expressway sys- 
tems is discussed (no attention is paid to city 
atterial systems), and the character of par- 
ticular kinds of routes is clarified (i.e., radials, 
circumferentials, and inner distributor loops). 
Particular attention is paid to the resulting 
cellular structure of urban areas. Second, 
urban freeway and expressway impact upon 
city centers is evaluated. Radials are shown 
to be effective in promoting centralization or 
decentralization, whereas the inner distribu- 
tor loop and other circumferentials affect 
clustering and dispersion of land uses. Land 
takings for highways and intersections can 
interfere with business linkages, particularly 
in the frame (defined in the first part of the 
study) of the central business district. Most 
effects are considered to occur in the frame 
rather than the core, because the core has 
entirely external transportation connections, 
whereas routes converge in the frame. In the 
final section of the volume, tax implications 
of highway impact research are evaluated in 
light of current legal thinking regarding taxa- 
tion of indirect benefits and recognition of 
severance damages. 


Bus Route STupDIEs 


Bus route studies are to Europe what high- 
way studies are to the United States; whereas 
in the United States circulation of people and 
functioning of the tertiary sector of the econ- 
omy is by automobile on the highways, the 
European tends to use the bus.2* It is there- 

* In Sweden 97-98 percent of all passenger move- 
ments by road are on buses, reports Sven Godlund in 
his Bus Service in Sweden,” op. cit. On the other 
and, in American cities such as Detroit and Chicago, 
where bus service and mass transit are available, be- 
tween 76 and 84 percent of all person trips are still 
made by means of automobile (the former percent is 
for Chicago, the latter for Detroit); see Roger L. 
Creighton, “Final Data from all Travel Surveys,” Chi- 
Hy Area Transportation Study Research News, Vol. 

(January, 1959), pp. 18-20, 
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fore to be expected that the focus of the 
European bus route studies is upon relations 
of bus traffic, settlements and settlement pat- 
terns, and business and trade areas. As is true 
of the highway impact studies, many of the 
bus route studies also have a planning orien- 
tation. Both English and Swedish studies are 
designed for use in reorganizing local gov- 
ernment. German studies that contribute to 
the work of the Akademie fiir Raumfor- 
schung und Landesplanung have already been 
discussed.* 


British Studies of Local Accessibility 


Results of studies of bus routes, bus traffic, 
and urban hinterlands in the British Isles have 
been published in the form of a two-part map 
in the Ordnance Survey’s 1:625,000 Planning 
Map series, together with a brief explanatory 
text.2° These studies posit a five-level hier- 
archy of urban centers in the British Isles: 
metropolis (first-order), provincial center, re- 
gional center, local center (fourth-order), and 
village.** Bus traffic data are used to delimit 
hinterlands of fourth-order (local) centers, 
because it is argued that “in the course of 
twenty or more years’ experience the bus 
operators have discovered the most profitable 
routes by a process of trial and error.” Infor- 
mation was gathered from local timetables, 
and winter bus services on market days were 
assumed to be most representative of the 
sphere of influence of a local center. In north- 
west Scotland steamer services also were 


*4 Hoffmann, “Die Verlagerung der Personenver- 
kehrsstr6me im Bundesgebiet seit 1939,” op. cit. 

25 Op. cit. 

26 For a detailed discussion of each of these levels 
see F. H. W. Green, “Community of Interest Areas. 
Notes on the Hierarchy of Central Places and Their 
Hinterlands,” Economic Geography, Vol. 34 (July, 
1958), pp. 210-26, and the associated work of lan 
Carruthers, “A Classification of Service Centres in 
England and Wales,” Geographical Journal, Vol. 122 
(September, 1957), pp. 371-85. Carruthers has some 
critical comments concerning the maps of Local 
Accessibility. He also provides evidence that tends to 
support Lésch’s contention of functional differentia- 
tion between centers at any one level of the hier- 
archy. Both Carruthers, and Green in the explana- 
tory text accompanying the planning series maps, 
compare their results with those of Smailes’ urban 
hierarchy of England and Wales. One wonders about 
the value of continued @ priori allocation of towns to 
classes, details of the hierarchy existing by definition 
alone, when one sees the typical 20 percent cisagree- 
ment between classifications. 
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included. The map records hinterland bound- 
aries of fourth-order centers, and the popula- 
tions of the centers and their hinterlands. 
Centers were defined as places that have regu- 
lar stage carriage services to places smaller than 
themselves. Hinterlands were defined as traf- 
fic divides. The explanatory text includes a 
brief comparison of the findings on the map 
with Smailes’ urban hierarchy and with the 
status of towns at the time of the 1851 census. 
The remarkable stability of the urban pattern 
over the last century is noted “reflecting the 
essential reality of town and country relation- 
ships.” Practical implications of the findings 
are discussed, including aids to planning of 
local administrative boundaries and more ef- 
fective town and country planning.2* These 
studies reemphasize the “fundamental eco- 
nomic and social grouping” which is charac- 
teristic of Western society. 


Bus Service in Sweden 


Studies of bus services in Sweden?* have 
been far more profound in scope and implica- 
tions than their British counterparts. The first 
of these studies is concerned with “the gen- 


eral course of the innovation process and the 
growth of the traffic-bearing road system, 
the size and aim of the passenger flow and the 
conditions pertaining to ownership.” The 
companion volume examines relationships be- 


27 See similar studies by Hans Carol in Switzerland 
relating central place studies to local planning: “In- 
dustrie und Siedlungsplanung,” Plan (Nov.—Dec. 
1951), pp. 191-206; “Das Agrargeographische Be- 
trachtungssystem,” Geographica Helvetica, Vol. 1 
(March, 1952), pp. 17-67; “Ziirichs Aufschwung zur 
Wirtschaftsmetropole der Schweiz,” Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung (7 Aug., 1954); “Sozialraumliche Gliederung 
und planerische Gestaltung des Grossstadtbereiches,” 
Raumforschung und Raumordnung, Vol. 14 (1956), 
pp. 80-92. Also in the same number of Raumforsch- 
ung are several German studies with similar planning 
orientation: E. Dittrich, “Das Stadt-Umland—Ver- 
haltnis in seiner planerische Problematik,” pp. 65-71; 
F. Forbat, “Die Bedeutung der umlandbestimmenden 
Faktoren fiir die Planung,” pp. 71-80; K. H. Brunner, 
“Der Verkehr als Bindeglied zwischen Stadt und 
Land,” pp. 97-101. 

28 Godlund, “Bus Service in Sweden,” op. cit., and 
“The Function and Growth of Bus Traffic within the 
Sphere of Urban Influence,” op. cit. These are the 
English summaries of a larger study in Swedish: 
Bustrafikens framvdxt och function i de urbana influ- 
ensfalten. For a similar study in Austria see Helmut 
Schmid, “Das Autobusnetz Osterreichs” Wiener Geo- 
graphische Schriften (Wien: Verlag Ferdinand Ber- 
ger, 1958). 
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tween bus traffic and urban hinterlands, and 
associates growth and decline of urban places 
with strategic location on the bus traffic 
network. 

The study begins with a brief evaluation of 
the diffusion of innovation waves in Europe 
comparing the course of innovation of in 
traffic with that for railroads, and associating 
the sequence of development with European 
cultures and economies. This section is neces. 
sarily brief, since detailed information is lack. 
ing. Development of bus traffic is then sur. 
veyed in Sweden as a whole. An excellent 
series of maps is presented showing growth of 
the bus network from the beginning of the 
First World War onwards, identifying types 
of carriers. Associations between degree of 
urbanization and rapid adoption of innova- 
tions are suggested. Four counties are given 
more penetrating and detailed analysis: 6s. 
tergétland, Kristianstad, Malmoéhus, and Jamt- 
land (E, L, M, and Z counties, respectively). 
Detailed maps show the changing extent of 
the bus traffic network in each county since 
the First World War. Isarithmic maps then 
relate the spread of innovation waves to “sat- 
uration” or “equilibrium” levels of bus service 
over the available highway system, to popula- 
tion densities and distribution, and to distance 
from major urban centers. The result is a 
remarkably clear picture of where innovations 
occur, how they spread, and the conditions 
under which an equilibrium is reached. 

The role of bus traffic in establishing the 
sphere of urban influence is then examined. 
Godlund frames his analysis in an excellent 
critical review of methods of determining 
urban “centrality,” or the degree to which a 
place is center to a tributary zone. As the 
review proceeds, Godlund builds up a new 
index of centrality, ultimately defined as the 
surplus of urban retail functions over the 
average for the region in which the center is 
located. Extremely strong correlations were 
found between this index and total arrivals 
and departures of bus passengers at tows 
(r=0.9). Therefore, it was concluded that 
the centrality measure is a good approxima- 
tion of bus traffic levels. Three indices of 
centrality were computed for each cen 
place in the four sample counties: for one 
year before the First World War, for one 
interwar year, and for one year after the Sec- 
ond World War. Centers were then grou 
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into five classes.2? Umlands were mapped for 
the highest order centers for each of the 
three time periods. Godlund distinguishes be- 
tween an urban field and an umland. The 
former is continuous, declining with distance 
from a center; the latter is an area of dom- 
inance versus all other places. Umlands ob- 
tained from bus traffic data coincide with 
umlands calculated from indices of centrality. 

Upon examination of the maps for any time 
period it was found that the two levels of 
central places immediately below the level for 
which umlands were mapped grouped in the 
“indifference zones” between the umlands of 
the higher order centers. Viewing the for- 
tunes of urban places through time, Godlund 
found that centrality grew most rapidly in 
centers with the best road connections and 
bus services, whereas centers which lacked 
these facilities languished. A tendency for a 
“metropolitan effect” was also noted, i.e., 
places close to centers of the highest order 
have lost centrality as access has been im- 
proved and they have been brought within 
the sphere of the expanding metropolitan 
community.*° 

The volume concludes with an examination 
of the planning implications of the findings. 
Two points are made: that spheres of influ- 
ence suggest new types of administrative 
regionalization, and that since the welfare of 
towns is so intimately related to bus traffic, 
direction of bus traffic can effectively direct 
the course of development of towns. 


In CONCLUSION 


At least a few concluding remarks should 
be addressed to the woods rather than to the 
trees, particularly in so far as the role of trans- 
portation in the space economy is concerned. 
What do these studies contribute? What was 
already known? What is new? 

One should distinguish immediately be- 


*No grouping analysis was undertaken, and these 
classes, therefore, exist by definition alone. 

This indicates that transport improvements lead 
both to relative central place effects and to metropoli- 
tan effects, and suggests a possible basis for liaison 
between central place theory and concepts of metro- 

tan dominance of McKenzie, Bogue, et al. See D. 
J. Bogue, The Structure of the Metropolitan Commu- 
nity. A Study of Dominance and Subdominance 
(Ann Arbor: School of Graduate Studies, University 
of Michigan, 1950). 
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tween the more traditional German and Brit- 
ish studies and new departures in American 
and Swedish investigations. The more tradi- 
tional works tend to be descriptive and dis- 
cursive. Using maps and tables, they provide 
a great deal of information about the move- 
ments of goods and people. More important, 
they reemphasize the mutual interdependence 
of a specialized economy, circulation and traf- 
fic, and the transport system. Circulation 
results from bringing together areally sepa- 
rated demands and supplies through trade. 
The amount of traffic is a function of the 
nature of demands and supplies and of the 
character of available transport systems. Each 
means of transport has its own technological 
characteristics and its spatial layout, or net- 
work. The total transport system is a com- 
posite of many types of transport acting in 
unison or competition over a conglomerate of 
networks. Circulation is limited, directed, and 
channelled by this composite, conglomerate 
transport system. It is obvious that relation- 
ships are extremely complex, whether they 
be of the economy-circulation-transport type 
which gives rise to goods movement or 
the livelihood—settlement—circulation—trans- 
port type, which describes the movement of 
persons. Change in any one part of the sys- 
tem is likely to be precipitated throughout the 
whole, and it is hard to think of a satisfactory 
study of any part which does not take account 
of the others. 

If all that the traditional studies had ac- 
complished had been to point out once again 
the complexities of these relationships, they 
would have served a useful function, even 
though not an original one, as those familiar 
with location theory will recognize. But 
Raum und Verkehr and the British bus route 
studies also go a long way towards revealing 
the nature of some of the relationships, par- 
ticularly with respect to the economic charac- 
teristics and competitive role of different 
types of transport media and the circulation 
patterns associated with each. 

The American and Swedish studies are 
highly pointed and analytic. They build up 
a knowledge of structure and process, placing 
great emphasis upon construction of an appro- 
priate theoretical framework and a careful 
experimental design, and on the use of new 
statistical and mathematical tools. Concern 
in particular is with highways and highway 
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traffic, by bus or automobile as appropriate, 
and their relations to occupation, settlement, 
and movement of persons, and to the nature 
and status of towns insofar as they function as 
centers in the tertiary sector of the economy. 

Real contributions are made. Let us take 
the example of highway impact upon central 
places. The studies found that: 

(1) The demand for transportation is re- 
lated to the social and economic charac- 
teristics of households, but not to the relative 
location of the residence. Hence, even if 
highways change accessibility and, therefore, 
relative location, they cannot be expected to 
change the demand for travel and, therefore, 
trip frequencies. All that can be expected is 
that at a given level of trip frequency people 
may be able to travel farther. New high- 
ways do not necessarily generate new traffic, 
although they can divert traffic from older 
routes and expedite movement. 

(2) Centralization takes place in the urban 
hierarchy because improved access increases 
the competitive ability of higher-order centers 
vis-a-vis lower-order centers. 

(3) New highways facilitate decentraliza- 
tion and suburbanization, and, just as impor- 
tant, result in a “metropolitan effect” whereby 
expanding metropolitan communities engulf 
previously independent central places and the 
metropolis usurps their functions. 

These findings are of some theoretical sig- 
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nificance. The changes can be and have been 
quantified in several instances. From the 
more sweeping German studies there is every 
indication that similar effects have occurred 
historically with different types of transport 
and at different scales than reported in the 
highway studies. One case is in the central. 
ization of scattered industrial facilities during 
the nineteenth century, which took place ip 
response to improvements in transportation 
even in those activities where the rate of tech. 
nological change was not great. 

Technical contributions of the American 
and Swedish investigations have been just as 
profound as the empirical and the theoretical, 
The studies show the rewards which accrue 
to the research worker from careful problem 
formulation and experimental design. They 
illustrate uses of such statistical tools as cor. 
relation and multiple regression analysis and 
such mathematical tools as the spatial price 
equilibrium model. Yet, as far as tech 
niques are concerned, the studies have barely 
scratched the surface. As yet we have no 
geographic examples of the use of multivari- 
ate statistics for classificatory work or of 
mathematical tools such as linear program- 
ming. It is to be hoped that we will make full 
use of the opportunities which they provide. 


Brian J. L. Berry 
University of Chicago 





THE ANNALS MAP SUPPLEMENT 


A “Map Supplement” to the Annals, approved by the Council in 
1957, was announced in the March issue of the Annals for 1958. This 
statement reads in part: 


The objective is to provide a publication outlet in the Association for 

the cartographic portrayal of geographic data on a format larger than 

Annals page size. The Council is convinced that maps dealing with 

particular areas or subjects can be made to stand alone, requiring little 

or no explanatory text. 

The Council indicated that only maps of the highest quality should 
be given consideration. Please note that quality refers both to research 
significance and excellence of execution. Methodological items requir- 
ing large format will be given consideration if sufficiently broad in 
their application. The Map Editor is authorized to accept or reject 
maps and, if the author has been unsuccessful in soliciting funds to 
cover publication costs, will attempt to obtain funds for maps he 
accepts. This applies to expensive multi-color maps as well as those 
in black and white. 


On the reverse of this page, which shows the exact maximum size 
of a fold-unit, will be found scale diagrams of the possible arrange- 
ments up to 16 pages. Folded, a 16-page map printed on roadmap 
stock will total about */s2 inches (2.4 mm) in thickness and is close to 
the practical limit for inserts. The map supplements will not neces- 
sarily be to these maximum sizes—but it is desirable that the fold-unit 
be kept roughly to the proportions indicated—otherwise an awkward 
insert will result. Note, on the upper right-hand diagram—as well as 
on the 8-page diagram below—the size of the National Atlas page. 
This shows the relation of the Map Supplement proportions to the 
Atlas page and the considerable lack of accommodation between them. 


Anyone contemplating an entry should make his ideas known to 
the Map Editor in the early stages of his project. Do not wait until 
your plans have crystallized because technical requirements and lim- 
itations might be in conflict with your ideas. The Editor will be glad 
to furnish advice regarding layout, projections, and preparation of 
copy for the engraver. Initial proposals should include all known 
specifications and a sketch layout at reproduction size. Address all 
submissions and inquiries to: 


Richard Edes Harrison, Map Editor 
Annals, Association of American Geographers 
313 East 51st St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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LANDFORM-VEGETATION RELATIONSHIPS IN THE ATRATO DELTA 
JOHN H. VANN? 


Louisiana State University 


HE delta of the Atrato River in northwest- 
T em Colombia exhibits physical features 
which permit recognition of recent changes in 
its landforms, hydrography, and vegetation. 
Vegetation in the delta is zoned in accordance 
with drainage conditions, salinity of water, soil 
type, and age of the land surface. Each of 
these factors has been subject to change as the 
delta accreted. However, there is a time lag 
between changes in these factors and vegeta- 
tion change. For example, the natural levees 
contain a distinctive vegetation that retains its 
diagnostic characteristics long after the dis- 
tributaries along which it was formed have 
ceased to function. Therefore, levees stranded 
in backswamps can be identified by their 
vegetation for many years after they have been 
abandoned by distributaries. The same holds 
true for point bars, mud flats, beaches, and 
backswamps. Since there is also a close agree- 
ment between extent of vegetation communi- 
ties and landform units, the vegetation becomes 
an important key in the study of the physical 
changes that have occurred in the delta in the 
recent past. 

is paper explains some of the ways in 
which the vegetation may be used to assist the 
geomorphologist in unravelling the details of 
the recent history of deltas as exemplified by 
the Atrato Delta. A vegetational approach to 
the study of deltaic development has been too 
little utilized by geomorphologists. It is hoped 
that this paper will focus attention on a valu- 
able tool for the field investigation of land- 
forms in deltas. 


THE NATURAL SETTING OF THE DELTA 


The delta of the Atrato River is located on 
the southwest side of the Gulf of Uraba 


(Darién) between latitude 7° 56’ N. and 8° 
16’ N. The apex of the deltaic plain is located 
about twelve river miles downstream from the 
settlement of Sautata where Cafio Uraba, the 
first upstream distributary of the Atrato, 
departs for the sea (see Fig. 1). North of this 
point four main distributaries leave the river 
but each in turn bifurcates into two or more 
smaller distributaries. The major distributary 
arms are referred to locally as cafios, while the 
smaller branches from them are called bocas 
(mouths). The Atrato has four main distribu- 
tary systems and about twenty mouths. 

The delta occupies a mangrove and palm 
zone in a climate that is transitional from rain 
forest to savanna. Insufficient data make it 
difficult to classify the climate of the delta. 
Observations of the monthly rainfall are avail- 
able for the years 1931-39 inclusive, 1948, and 
1952-54 inclusive. Temperature data are 
available for the years 1935-40, only. On the 
basis of this inadequate record it appears that 
about 8.25 percent of the rain for the year falls 
during the months of January, February, and 
March, the dry season. The mean annual rain- 
fall is 72.33 inches. This contrasts greatly with 
the inland stations in the Atrato Valley where 
there is no dry season and the mean annual 
rainfall is in excess of 350 inches. 

The delta forms a coastal lowland belt 
bounded on the south by an anticlinal uplift 
that extends from the mountains on the Pana- 
manian border across the lower valley of the 
Atrato in the vicinity of Sautata. On the west 
the lowland comprising the delta terminates 
against the mountainous mass along the bor- 


1 This paper is the result of field work supported by 
the Office of Naval Research, Geography Branch, 
Project NR 388-059, Contract Nonr-454(O0O). 
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